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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  the  outoome  of  two  lines  of 
study  pursued,  with  more  or  less  interruption  from 
other  studies,  for  about  thirty  years.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  book  has  two  themes,  as  different 
in  character  as  the  themes  for  voice  and  piano  in 
Schubert's  '^  Friihlingsglaube/'  and  yet  so  closely 
related  that  the  one  is  needful  for  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  other.  In  order  to  view  in 
their  true  perspective  the  series  of  events  com- 
prised in  the  Discoveiy  of  America,  one  needs  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  that  strange  world  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  to  which  civilized  Euro- 
peans were  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in 
their  voyages  along  the  African  coast,  into  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  thiit  Europeans  discovered  during  that 
stirring  period  was  so  remarkable  as  these  antique 
phases  of  human  society,  the  mere  existence  of 
which  had  scarcely  been  suspected,  and  the  real 
character  of  which  it  has  been  left  for  the  present 
generation  to  begin  to  understand.    Nowhere  was 
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this  ancient  society  so  full  of  instmctiYe  lessons  as 
in  aboriginal  America,  which  had  pursued  its  own 
course  of  development,  cut  off  and  isolated  from 
the  Old  World,  for  probably  more  than  fifty  thou* 
sand  years.  The  imperishable  interest  of  those 
episodes  in  the  Discovery  of  America  known  as 
the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  consists  chiefly 
in  the  glimpses  they  afford  us  of  this  primitive 
world.  It  was  not  an  iminhabited  continent  that 
the  Spaniards  found,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  course  of  events  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  those  social  features  that  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  letters  of  Colmnbus  and 
Vespucius,  and  excited  even  more  intense  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  Europe  than  the  purely  geograph- 
ical questions  suggested  by  the  voyages  of  those 
great  sailors.  The  descriptions  of  ancient  America, 
therefore,  which  form  a  kind  of  background  to  the 
present  work,  need  no  apology. 

It  was  the  study  of  prehistoric  Europe  and  of 
early  Aryan  institutions  that  led  me  by  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  America.  In 
1869,  after  sketching  the  plan  of  a  book  on  our 
Aryan  forefathers,  I  was  turned  aside  for  five  years 
by  writing  **  Cosmic  Philosophy."  During  that  in- 
terval I  also  wrote  *^  Myths  and  Myth-Makers  "  as 
a  side-work  to  the  projected  book  on  the  Aryans, 
and  as  soon  as  the  excursion  into  the  field  of  gen- 
eral philosophy  was  ended,  in  1874,  the  work  on 
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that  book  was  resinned.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
then  oarried  to  completion,  for  it  would  have  been 
sadly  antiquated  by  this  time.  The  revolution  in 
theory  concerning  the  Aryans  has  been  as  remark- 
able as  the  revolution  in  chemical  theory  which 
some  years  ago  introduced  the  New  Chemistiy.  It 
is  becoming  eminently  probable  that  the  centre  of 
diffusion  of  Aryan  speech  was  much  nearer  to 
Lithuania  than  to  any  part  of  Central  Asia,  and 
it  has  for  some  time  been  quite  clear  that  the  state 
of  society  revealed  in  Homer  and  the  Vedas  is  not 
at  all  like  primitive  society,  but  very  far  from  it. 
By  1876  I  had  become  convinced  that  there  was 
no  use  in  going  on  without  widening  the  field  of 
study.  The  conclusions  of  the  Aryan  school  needed 
to  be  supplemented,  and  often  seriously  modified,  by 
the  study  of  the  barbaric  world,  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  for  the  study  of  barbarism  there  is 
no  other  field  that  for  fruitfulness  can  be  compared 
with  aboriginal  America. 

This  is  because  the  progress  of  society  was  much 
slower  in  the  western  hemisphere  than  in  the  east- 
em,  and  in  the  days  of  Columbus  and  Cortes  it 
had  nowhere  ^*  caught  up  "  to  the  j)oints  reached 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Old  Empire  or  by  the 
builders  of  Mycen®  and  Tiryns.  In  aboriginal 
America  we  therefore  find  states  of  society  pre- 
served in  stages  of  development  similar  to  those  of 
our  ancestral  societies  in  the  Old  World  long  ages 
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before  Homer  and  the  Yedas.  Many  of  the  social 
phenomena  of  ancient  Eurcpe  are  also  found  in 
aboriginal  America,  but  always  in  a  mo«  primitive 
condition.  The  dan,  phratry,  and  tribe  among 
the  Iroquois  help  us  in  many  respects  to  get  back 
to  the  original  conceptions  of  the  gens,  curia,  and  , 
tribe  among  the  Romans.  We  can  better  under-^ 
stand  the  growth  of  kingship  of  the  Agamemnon* 
type  when  we  have  studied  the  less  developed  type 
in  Montezuma.  The  house-communities  of  the 
southern  Slays  are  full  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  the  early  phases  of  social  evolution,  but  the 
Mandan  round-house  and  the  ZuSi  pueblo  cany  us 
much  deeper  into  the  past.  Aboriginal  American 
institutions  thus  afford  one  of  the  richest  fields  in 
the  world  for  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method,  and  the  red  Indian,  viewed  in  this  light, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  men ;  for 
in  studying  him  intelligently,  one  gets  down  into 
the  stone  age  of  human  thought.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  gathering  whatever  can  be  learned  of 
his  ideas  and  institutions,  before  their  character 
has  been  wholly  lost  under  the  influence  of  white 
men.  Under  that  influence  many  Indians  have 
been  quite  transformed,  while  others  have  been  as 
yet  but  little  affected.  Some  extremely  ancient 
types  of  society,  still  preserved  on  this  continent 
in  something  like  purity,  are  among  the  most  in« 
stractive  monuments  of  the  past  that  can  now  be 
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{oimd  ill  the  world.  Such  a  ^rpe  is  that  of  the 
Moquis  of  northeastern  Arizona.  I  have  heard  a 
mmoar,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  ill-founded,  that 
there  are  persons  who  wish  the  United  States 
goyemment  to  interfere  with  this  peacefol  and 
self-respecting  people,  break  up  their  pueblo  life, 
scatter  them  in  farmsteads,  and  otherwise  compel 
them,  against  their  own  wishes,  to  change  their 
habits  and  customs.  If  such  a  cruel  and  stupid 
were  ever  to  be  done,  we  might  justly  be 
to  have  equalled  or  surpassed  the  folly  of 
those  Spaniards  who  used  to  make  bonfires  of 
Mexican  hieroglyphics.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent book,  in  which  of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  sketch  the  outlinai  and  indicate  the 
bearings  of  so  Tast  a  subject,  will  serve  to  awaken 
readers  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  American 
archaeology  for  the  general  study  of  the  evolution 
of  human  society. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  subsidiary  theme.  As 
for  my  principal  theme,  the  Discovery  of  America, 
I  was  first  drawn  to  it  through  its  close  relations 
with  a  subject  which  for  some  time  chiefly  occu- 
pied my  mind,  the  history  of  the  contact  between 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  worlds,  and  more  particu- 
larly between  Christians  and  Mussulmans  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  ako  in« 
teresting  as  part  of  the  history  of  science,  and 
furthermore  as  connected  with  the  beginnings  of 
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one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  career  of 
mankind,  the  colonization  of  the  barbaric  world  by 
Europeans.  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  America 
has  its  full  share  of  the  romantic  fascination  that 
belongs  to  most  of  the  work  of  the  Benaissance 
period.  I  have  sought  to  exhibit  these  difEerent 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  present  book  is  in  all  its  paji»  written  from 
the  original  sources  of  information.  The  work  of 
modem  scholars  has  of  course  been  freely  used, 
but  never  without  full  acknowledgment  in  text  or 
notes,  and  seldom  without  independent  verification 
from  the  original  sources.  Acknowledgments  are 
chiefly  due  to  Humboldt,  Morgan,  Bandelier,  Major, 
Vamhagen,  Markham,  Helps,  and  Harrisse.  To 
the  last-named  scholar  I  owe  an  especial  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  common  with  all  who  have  studied 
this  subject  since  his  arduous  researches  were 
begun.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
work  have  consisted  in  the  discovery,  reproduction, 
and  collation  of  documents;  and  to  some  extent 
his  pages  are  practically  equivalent  to  the  original 
sources  inspected  by  him  in  the  course  of  years  of 
search  through  European  archives,  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  the  present  book  I  must  have  expressed 
dissent  from  his  conclusions  at  least  as  often  as 
agreement  with  them,  but  whether  one  agrees 
with  him  or  not,  one  always  finds  him  helpful  and 
stimulating.    Though  he  has  in  some  sort  made 
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himself  a  Frenchinan  in  the  ooune  of  his  labooTB, 
it  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  M.  Harrisse 
is  hj  birth  onr  f ellow-^ountiTman ;  and  there  are 
surely  few  Americans  of  our  time  whom  stu- 
dents of  history  have  more  reason  for  holding  in 
honour. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Winsor's  *^  CJhristopher 
Columbus ''  in  time  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  while  my  final  chapter  is  going 
to  press,  I  have  received  the  sheets  of  it,  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  publication.  I  do  not  find  in 
it  any  references  to  sources  of  information  which 
I  have  not  already  fully  considered,  so  that  our 
differences  of  opinion  on  sundry  points  may  serve 
to  show  what  diverse  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  same  data.  The  most  conspicuous  differ- 
ence is  that  which  concerns  the  personal  character 
of  Columbus.  Mr.  Winsor  writes  in  a  spirit  of 
energetic  (not  to  say  violent)  reaction  against  the 
absurdities  of  Boselly  de  Lorgues  and  others  who 
have  tried  to  make  a  saint  of  Columbus ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  reaction  he  offers  us  a 
picture  of  the  great  navigator  that  serves  to  raise 
a  pertinent  question.  No  one  can  deny  that  Las 
Casas  was  a  keen  judge  of  men,  or  that  his  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  was  quite  as  lofty  as  any 
one  has  reached  in  our  own  time.  He  had  a  much 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Columbus  than  any 
modem  historian  can  ever  hope  to  acquire,  and  he 
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always  speaks  of  him  with  warm  admiration  and 
respect.  But  how  oould  Las  Casas  ever  have  re- 
spected the  feeble,  mean-spirited  driyeller  whose 
portrait  Mr.  Winsor  asks  us  to  accept  as  that  of 
the  Discoverer  of  America? 

If,  however,  instead  of  his  biographical  estimate 
of  Colmnbns,  we  consider  Mr.  Winsor's  contaribu- 
tions  toward  a  correct  statement  of  the  difficult 
geographical  questions  connected  with  the  subject, 
we  recognize  at  once  the  work  of  an  acknowledged 
master  in  his  chosen  field.  It  is  work,  too,  of  the 
first  order  of  importance.  It  would  be  hard  to 
mention  a  subject  on  which  so  many  reams  of  dire- 
ful nonsense  have  been  written  as  on  the  discovery 
of  America;  and  the  prolific  source  of  so  much 
folly  has  generally  be^i  what  Mr.  Freeman  fitly 
calls  ^'  bondage  to  the  modem  map."  In  order  to 
understand  what  the  great  mariners  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  were  trying  to  do,  and 
what  people  supposed  them  to  have  done,  one  must 
begin  by  resolutely  banishi](^g  the  modem  map  from 
one's  mind.  The  ancient  map  must  take  its  place, 
but  this  must  not  be  the  ridiculous  '*  Orbis  Yete- 
ribus  Notus,"  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  classical 
atlas,  which  simply  copies  the  outlines  of  coun» 
tries  with  modem  accuracy  from  the  modem  map^ 
and  then  scatters  ancient  names  over  them  !  Such 
maps  are  worse  than  useless.  In  dealing  with  the 
discovery  of  America  one  must  steadily  keep  before 
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one's  mind  iihe  quaint  notions  of  ancient  geognp 
phers,  espeoially  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  as  portrayed 
upon  such  maps  as  are  reproduced  in  the  present 
volume.  It  was  just  these  distorted  and  haxy  notions 
that  swayed  the  minds  and  g^ded  the  moTements 
of  the  great  disooyeierSy  and  went  on  reproducing 
themsdves  upon  newly-made  ma))s  for  a  centory 
or  more  after  the  time  of  Columbos.  Without 
constant  reference  to  these  old  maps  one  cannot 
begin  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

In  noway  can  one  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
more  completely  than  by  threading  the  labyrinth 
of  causes  and  effects  through  which  the  western 
hemisphere  came  slowly  and  gradually  to  be  known 
by  the  name  Amsbica.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  not  from  any  peculiar  regard  for  Amer- 
icus  Yespucius,  but  because  the  quintessence  of  the 
whole  geographical  problem  of  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  is  in  one  way  or  another  involved 
in  the  discussion.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  instance 
of  the  queer  complications  that  can  come  to  sur- 
round and  mystify  an  increase  of  knowledge  too 
great  and  rapid  to  be  comprehended  by  a  single 
generation  of  men. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  first 
Vespudus  voyage  I  follow  the  lead  of  Vamhagen, 
but  always  independently  and  with  the  documen« 
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tarj  evidence  fully  in  sight.  For  some  years  I 
vainly  tried  to  pursue  Humboldt's  dues  to  some 
intelligible  conclusion,  and  felt  inhospitably  in- 
clined toward  Yamhagen's  views  as  altogether 
too  plausible ;  he  seemed  to  settle  too  many  diffi- 
culties at  once.  But  after  becoming  convinced 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Bandini  letter  (see 
below,  vol.  ii.  p.  d4)  ;  and  observing  how  the  air 
at  once  was  cleared  in  some  directions,  it  seemed 
that  further  work  in  textual  criticism  would  be 
well  bestowed.  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  dic- 
tion of  the  letter  from  Yespucius  to  Soderini  in  its 
two  principal  texts:  —  1.  the  Latin  version  of 
1607,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  University,  appended  to  Waldseemiiller's 
^^  Cosmographis  Introductio  " ;  2.  the  Italian  text 
reproduced  severally  by  Bandini,  Canovai,  and 
Yamhagen,  from  the  excessively  rare  original,  of 
which  only  five  copies  are  now  known  to  be  in 
existence.  It  is  this  text  that  Yamhagen  regards 
as  the  original  from  which  the  Latin  version  of 
1607  was  made,  through  an  intermediate  French 
version  now  lost.  In  this  opinion  Yamhagen  does 
not  stand  alone,  as  Mr.  Winsor  seems  to  think 
Q^  Christopher  Columbus,"  p.  640,  line  6  from 
bottom),  for  Harrisse  and  Avezac  have  expressed 
themselves  plainly  to  the  same  effect  (see  below, 
voL  ii.  p.  42).  A  minute  study  of  this  text, 
with  all  its  quaint  interpolations  of  Spanish  and 


Portngnese  idioms  ind  aes&riiig  phnsea  into  die 
Italian  gronnd-wotk  of  ha  diction,  long  ago  ecn- 
nnced  me  that  it  never  vaa  a  trmaiation  from  any- 
thing in  heaven  or  earth  or  the  waters  nnder  the 
earth.  Nobody  wonld  ever  have  tnnslated  a  docn- 
ment  into  such  an  extremely  pecnliar  and  individ- 
ual jargon.  It  is  most  assuredly  an  original  text, 
and  its  author  was  dther  Yespncins  or  the  Old 
Nick.  It  was  by  starting  from  this  text  as  prim- 
itive that  Vamhagen  started  correctly  in  his  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  statements  in  the  letter,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  of 
so  many  difficulties  at  one  blow.  When  he  showed 
that  the  lRT"<f«H  of  Vespuciiui  on  bis  first  voyt^ 
was  near  Cape  Honduras  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Pearl  Coast,  he  began  to  follow 
the  right  trail,  and  so  the  facts  which  had  puzzled 
everybody  began  at  once  to  fall  into  the  right 
places.  This  is  all  made  clear  in  the  seventh 
di^iter  of  the  present  worh,  where  the  general 
n^mnent  of  Vamhagen  is  in  many  points  Btrongly 
teinfoToed.  The  evidence  here  set  forth  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cantino  map  is  especially  signif- 
icant 

It  is  interesting  on  many  accounts  to  see  the 
first  voy^e  of  Vespueiua  thus  elucidated,  thour;h 
it  had  no  connection  with  the  application  of  his 
QUDe  by  Waldseemiiller  to  an  entirely  different 
r^n  fwmi  any  that  was  visited  upon  that  voyas;o. 
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The  real  significance  of  the  third  voyage  of  Ves« 
pucius,  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  America, 
is  now  set  forth,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  opinions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Mela.  Neither  Humboldt  nor  Major 
nor  Harrisse  nor  Yamhagen  seems  to  have  had  a 
firm  grasp  of  what  was  in  WaldseemiiUer's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  passage  photographed  below  in 
voL  ii.  p.  136  of  this  work  It  is  only  when  we 
keep  the  Greek  and  Roman  theories  in  the  fore- 
ground and  unflinchingly  bar  out  that  intrusive 
modem  atlas,  that  we  realize  what  the  Freiburg 
geographer  meant  and  why  Ferdinand  Columbus 
was  not  in  the  least  shocked  or  surprised. 

I  have  at  various  times  given  lectures  on  the 
discovery  of  America  and  questions  connected 
therewith,  more  especially  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1879,  at  the  Philosophical  Institution 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1880,  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston,  in  1890,  and  in  the  course  of  my  work 
as  professor  in  the  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis ;  but  the  present  work  is  in  no  sense  what- 
ever a  reproduction  of  such  lectures. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Winsor  for 
his  cordial  permission  to  make  use  of  a  number  of 
reproductions  of  old  maps  and  facsimiles  already 
used  by  him  in  the  ^^  Narrative  and  Critical  His< 
tory  of  America ; "  they  are  mentioned  in  the  lists 
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of  iUnstrations.  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Brinton 
for  allowing  me  to  reproduce  a  page  of  old  Mexican 
music,  and  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  permission  to 
use  the  Zeno  and  Catalan  maps  and  the  view  of 
Kakortok  church.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  very  kindly 
favoured  me  with  a  sight  of  proof-sheets  of  some 
recent  monographs  by  Bandelier.  And  for  cour- 
teous assistance  at  various  libraries  I  have  mdst 
particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Kieman  of  Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Appleton  Griffin  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Uhler  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  feel  obliged,  though 
with  extreme  hesitation  and  reluctance,  to  say  to 
my  readers  in  this  place,  because  the  time  has 
come  when  something  ought  to  be  said,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  place  available  for  saying  it. 
For  many  years  letters  —  often  in  a  high  degree 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  receive  —  have  been 
coming  to  me  from  persons  with  whom  I  am  not 
acquainted,  and  I  have  always  done  my  best  to 
answer  them.  It  is  a  long  time  since  such  letters 
came  to  form  the  larger  part  of  a  voluminous  mass 
of  correspondence.  The  physical  fact  has  assumed 
dimensions  with  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
cope.  If  I  were  to  answer  all  the  letters  which 
arrive  by  every  mail,  I  should  never  be  able  to  do 
another  day's  work.     It  \a  becoming  impossible 
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even  to  read  them  all ;  and  there  is  scarcely  time 
for  giving  due  attention  to  one  in  ten.  Elind 
friends  and  readers  will  thus  miderstand  that  if 
their  queries  seem  to  be  neglected,  it  is  hj  no 
means  from  any  want  of  good  will,  but  simply  from 
the  lamentable  &ot  that  the  day  contains  only 
f omvand-twenty  hours. 

GAMBBmco,  acto6er  26, 1801* 
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CHAPTER  L 

ANCIENT  AMEBIOA.  « 

When  the  civilized  people  of  Europe  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  thej  found  them  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  quite  unlike  anj  of  the  races  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  the  Old  World.  Be- 
tween the  Yarious  tribes  of  this  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can race,  except  in  the  suVarctic  region,  ^^w  AmflrioiB 
there  is  now  seen  to  be  a  general  phys-  •*»»i«*n^ 
ical  likeness,  such  as  to  constitute  an  American 
type  of  mankind  as  clearly  recognizable  as  those 
types  which  we  call  Mongolian  and  Malay,  though 
far  less  pronounced  than  such  types  as  the  Aus- 
tralian or  the  negro.  The  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics possessed  in  common  by  .the  American 
aborigines  are  the  copper-coloured  or  rather  the 
cinnamon-^soloured  complexion,  along  with  the  high 
cheek-bones  and  small  deepset  eyes,  the  straight 
black  hair  and  absence  or  scantiness  of  beard. 
With  regard  to  stature,  length  of  limbs,  massive- 
ness  of  frame,  and  shape  of  skull,  considerable 
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diyeigeneies  may  be  notioed  among  the  varioiis 
American  tribes,  as  indeed  is  also  the  case  among 
the  members  of  the  white  raoe  in  Europe,  and  of 
other  races.  With  r^aid  to  culture  die  differ- 
ences ha^e  been  considerable,  although,  with  two 
or  three  apparent  but  not  real  exceptions,  there 
was  nothing  in  pre-Columbian  America  that  could 
properly  be  called  civilization  ;  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  ranged  all  the  way  from  sav- 
agery to  barbarism  of  a  high  type. 

Soon  after  America  was  proved  not  to  be  part 
of  Asia,  a  puzzling  question  arose.  Whence  came 
these  ^  Indians,"  and  in  what  manner  did  they  find 
their  way  to  the  western  hemisphere.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  discoveries  in 
geology  have  entirely  altered  our  mental  attitude 
toward  this  question.  It  was  formerly  argued 
upon  the  two  assumptions  that  the  geographical 
relations  of  land  and  water  had  been  always  pretty 
much  the  same  as  we  now  find  them,  and  that  all 
the  racial  differences  among  men  have  arisen  since 
the  date  of  the  ^Noachian  Deluge,"  which  was 

QaertkoMto  g^^G^^y  placed  somcwherc  between 
^eirorigiii.     ^^  j^^  thrcc  thousand  years  before 

the  Christian  era.  Hence  inasmuch  as  Euro- 
pean tradition  knows  nothing  of  any  such  race  as 
the  Indians,  it  was  supposed  that  at  some  time 
within  the  historic  period  they  must  have  moved 
eastward  from  Asia  into  America;  and  thus 
^there  was  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  speculative  neces- 
sity for  discovering  points  of  resemblance  between 
American  languages,  myths,  and  social  observances 
and  those  of  the  Oriental  world.    Now  the  abori* 
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gines  of  this  Contment  were  made  out  to  be  Ejun- 
tohailcans,  and  now  Chinamen,  and  again  thej  were 
shown,  with  quaint  erudition,  to  be  renmants  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
theories  have  been  exactlj  disproved,  but  they 
have  all  been  superseded  and  laid  on  the  shelf."  ^ 

^  See  my  Exeursiom  of  an  Evolutioniati  p.  148.  A  good  mio- 
einot  aoeonnt  of  these  yariom  tlieoiiet,  monameiiti  of  wasted  in- 
gennity,  is  giyen  in  Short's  North  Americans  qf  Antiquity ,  ehaip, 
iii  Hie  most  elaborate  statement  of  the  theory  of  an  Israelite 
eolonization  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
Lord  Kingsborongh,  Mexican  AniiqmHe*^  London,  1881-48, 9  vols, 
elephant-folio.  Sach  a  theory  was  entertained  by  the  antiior  of 
that  eorionspieoe  of  literary  impostnre,  7^  £ooi;o/'Jiromion.  In 
this  book  we  are  told  that,  when  the  tongues  were  confounded 
at  Babel,  the  Lord  selected  a  certain  Jared,  with  his  family  and 
friends,  and  instructed  them  to  build  eight  ships,  in  which,  after 
a  voyage  of  344  days,  they  were  brought  to  America,  where  they 
'*did  build  many  mighty  cities,*'  and  ''prosper  exceedingly.*' 
But  after  some  centuries  they  perished  because  of  their  iniquities. 
In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  calamity  was  impending  orer 
Jndah,  two  brothers,  Xephi  and  Laman,  under  diyine  guidance 
led  a  colony  to  America.  There,  says  the  Teracious  chronioler, 
their  descendants  became  great  nations,  and  worked  in  tVon,  and 
had  stufb  of  tilk,  besides  keeping  plenty  of  oxen  and  eheep, 
(Ether,  iz.  18,  19;  z.  23,  24.)  Christ  appeared  and  wrought 
many  wonderful  works;  people  spake  with  tongues,  and  the 
dead  were  raised.  (3  Nephi,  zzvi.  14,  15.)  But  about  the  dose 
of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  a  terrible  war  between  Laman- 
ites  and  Nephites  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Some 
two  million  wanioie,  with  their  wives  and  children,  baring  been 
slaughtered,  the  prophet  Mormon  escaped,  with  his  son  Moroni, 
to  the  "hiU  Cumorah,"  hard  by  the  "  waters  of  Riplianoum,"  or 
Lake  Ontaria  (Ether,  zy.  2,  8,  11.)  There  they  hid  the  sacred 
tablets,  which  remained  concealed  until  they  were  miraculously 
discoTered  and  translated  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1827.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  element  of  tradition  in  this  story.  It  is  all  pure  fiction, 
and  of  a  very  clumsy  sort,  such  as  might  easily  be  derised  by  an 
ignorant  man  accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and  cf. 
eonrse  it  was  suggested  by  the  old  notion  of  the  Iiraelittsh  origin 
of  the  red  men.  The  references  are  to  The  Book  of  Mormon,  Salt 
Lake  City :  Deseret  News  Ca,  1885. 
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The  tendency  of  modem  discoveiy  is  indeed  to- 
ward agreement  with  the  time-honoured  tradition 
which  makes  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  Asia, 
the  earliest  dwelling-place  of  mankind.  Competi- 
tion has  been  far  more  active  in  the  fauna  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  than  in  that  of  the  western, 
natural  selection  has  accordingly  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  higher  forms,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
find  both  extinct  and  surviving  species  of  man's 
nearest  collateral  relatives,  those  tailless  half- 
human  apes,  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  and 
gibbon.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  America  came  by 
migration  from  the  Old  World.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  their  migration  occurred 
within  so  short  a  period  as  five  or  six  thousand 
Antiaaityot  ycars.  A  series  of  observations  and 
A^riou  discoveries  kept  up  for  the  last  half- 
century  (>eem  to  show  that  North  America  has  been 
continuously  inhabited  by  human  beings  since  the 
earliest  Pleistocene  times,  if  not  earlier. 

The  first  group  of  these  observations  and  dis- 
coveries relate  to  ^  middens  "  or  shell-heaps.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Damariscotta  river  in  Maine  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  shell-heaps  in  the 
world.  With  an  average  thickness  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  they  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  twenty-five 
feet.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of 
huge  oyster-shells  often  ten  inches  in 
length  and  sometimes  much  longer.  The  shells 
belong  to  a  salt-water  species.  In  some  places 
"  there  is  an  appearance  of  stratification  covered 
by  an  alternation  of  shells  and  earth,  as  if  the 
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deposition  of  shells  had  been  from  time  to  time  in* 
termpted,  and  a  vegetable  mould  had  covered  the 
surface."  In  these  heaps  have  been  found  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  of  the  bones  of  such  edible 
animals  as  the  moose  and  deer.  ^  At  the  very 
foundation  of  one  of  the  highest  heaps,"  in  a  sit- 
uation which  must  for  long  ages  have  been  undis- 
turbed, Mr.  Edward  Morse  ^  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fire-place,  where  he  exhumed  charcoal, 
bones,  and  pottery."^  The  significant  circum- 
stance is  that  ^at  the  present  time  oysters  are 
only  found  in  very  small  numbers,  too  small  to 
make  it  an  object  to  gather  them,"  and  so  far  as 
memory  and  tradition  can  reach,  such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  great  size  of  the  heap, 
coupled  with  the  notable  change  in  the  distribution 
of  this  moUusk  since  the  heap  was  abandoned,  im- 
plies a  very  considerable  lapse  of  time  since  the 
vestiges  of  hiunan  occupation  were  first  left  here^ 
Similar  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
banks  or  mounds  of  shells  on  the  St.  John's  river 
in  Florida,^  on  the  Alabama  river,  at  Grand  Lake 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  at  San  Pablo  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco.  Thus  at  various  points 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  connection  with 
one  particular  kind  of  memorial,  we  find  records 
of  the  presence  of  man  at  a  period  undoubtedly 
prehistoric,  but  not  necessarily  many  thousands  of 
years  old. 

1  Second  Annual  Report  of  thi  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameriean 
Arehaologjf,  etc,  p.  18. 

*  Visited  in  186&-74  by  Piof eswir  Jeffiiet  Wyman,  and  dewuibed 
in  hia  Fresh- Water  8hdl  Mounds  of  the  8t,  John's  River,  Gam- 
1nidge,1876. 
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The  second  group  of  disooyeries  carries  ua  back 
much  farther,  even  into  the  earlier  stages  of  that 
widespread  glaoiation  which  was  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  At  the 
periods  of  greatest  cold  ^  the  continent  of  North 
^nieGigciu  America  was  deeply  swathed  in  ice  as 
^«^  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Philadel. 

phia,  while  glaciers  descended  into  North  Caro- 
lina." ^  The  valleys  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  also 
supported  enormous  glaciers,  and  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  at  the  same  time  in  Europe.  These 
periods  of  intense  cold  were  alternated  with  long 
interglacial  periods  during  which  the  climate  was 
warmer  than  it  is  to-day.  Concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Pleistocene  age,  which  was  character- 
ized by  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  there  has  been,  as  in  all  questions  relating  to 
geological  time,  much  conflict  of  opinion.  Twenty 
years  ago  geologists  often  argued  as  if  there  were 
an  unlimited  fund  of  past  time  upon  which  to 
draw ;  but  since  Sir  William  Thomson  and  other 
physicists  emphasized  the  point  that  in  an  anti- 
quity very  far  from  infinite  this  earth  must  have 
been  a  molten  mass,  there  has  been  a  reaction. 
In  many  instances  further  study  has  shown  that 
less  time  was  needed  in  order  to  effect  a  given 
change  than  had  formerly  been  supposed ;  and  so 
there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  time 
assigned  to  geological  periods.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  truth  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  within  the  extremes.  If  we  adopt  the 
magnificent  argument  of  Dr.  Croll,  which  seems 

^  Excursicm  of  an  EvolutionUt,  p.  39. 
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to  me  still  to  hold  its  ground  against  all  adverse 
criticism,^  and  regard  the  Glacial  epoch  as  coin- 
cident with  the  last  period  of  high  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  we  obtain  a  result  that  is  moder- 
ate  and  probable.  That  astronomical  period  be- 
gan about  240,000  years  ago  and  came  to  an  end 
about  80,000  years  ago.  During  this  period  the 
eccentricity  was  seldom  less  than  .04,  and  at  one 
time  rose  to  .0569.  At  the  present  time  the  eccen- 
tricity is  .0168,  and  nearly  800,000  years  will  pass 
before  it  attains  such  a  point  as  it  reached  during 
the  Glacial  epoch.  For  the  last  50,000  years  the 
departure  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  a  circular  form 
has  been  exceptionally  smalL 

Now  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  men  in  North 
America  during  the  Glacial  epoch  have  in  recent 
years  been  discovered  in  abundance,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  palieolithio  quartzite  implements  found 
in  the  drift  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  which  date 
from  toward  the  dose  of  the  Glacial  epoch ; '  the 
fragment  of  a  human  jaw  found  in  the  red  clay 
deposited  in  Minnesota  during  an  earlier  part  of 

1  Crall,  ClimaU  and  Tims  in  their  Geoiogical  BdatitnUy  New 
York,  1875 ;  Ditcuuion»  on  ClimaU  and  Cosmology^  New  York, 
1886;  Arokibald  Gdkie,  Text  Book  of  Geology,  pp.  23-29,  883- 
900,  London,  1882 ;  Junes  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  pp.  94-136, 
New  York,  1874 ;  Prehistoric  Europe,  pp.  558-^2,  London,  1881 ; 
Wallace,  Island  Life,  pp.  101-225,  New  York,  1881.  Some  objec- 
tions to  Croll*8  theory  may  be  found  in  Wrig^ht*8  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,  pp.  406-505,  5a5-595,  New  York,  1889.  I  have  given 
ft  brief  acconnt  of  the  theory  in  my  Excvrtione  of  an  Evolvtionietf 
pp.  57-76. 

3  See  Ifin  F.  E.  Babbitt,  '^Veetiges  of  Olacial  Man  in  Kinne- 
■Ota,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  AseociaUon,  rok.  mrii, 
1S83. 
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that  epoch  ;^  the  noble  collection  of  pakeolitlig 
found  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  Trenton  gravels 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  the  more  recent  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Metz  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Cresson. 

The  year  1873  marks  an  era  in  American  archse- 
ology  as  memorable  as  the  year  1841  in  the  in* 
vestigation  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Europe. 
With  reference  to  these  problems  Dr.  Abbott 
occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Boucher  de 
Perthes  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Trenton  valley 
is  coming  to  be  classic  ground,  like  the  valley  of 
the  Somme.  In  April,  1878,  Dr.  Abbott  published 
his  description  of  three  rude  implements  which  he 
had  found  some  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ^'  in  the  gravels  of  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  Delaware  river."  The  implements 
tbeTreotcn  wcre  in  placc  m  an  undisturbed  deposit, 
*"  and  could  not  have  found  their  way 

«ua.rin  any  recent  time;  Dr.  Abbott  a^signi 
them  to  the  age  of  the  Glacial  drift.  Xhis  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  investigations, 
in  which  Dr.  Abbott's  work  was  assisted  and  sup- 
plemented by  Messrs.  Whitney,  Carr,  Putnam, 
Shaler,  Lewis,  Wright,  Haynes,  Dawkins,  and 
other  eminent  geologists  and  archaeologists.  By 
1888  Dr.  Abbott  had  obtained  not  less  than  60 
implements  from  various  recorded  depths  in  the 
gravel,  while  many  others  were  found  at  depths 
not  recorded  or  in  the  talus  of  the  banks.^  Three 
human  skulls  and  other  bones,  along  with  the  tusk 

1  See  K.  H.  WincheU,  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  oj 
Minnesota,  1877,  p.  60. 
*  Wright's  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  p.  510. 
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of  a  mastodon,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
graveL  Careful  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  gravel-banks  were  de- 
posited and  their  probable  age ;  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  they  date  from  the  later  portion  of 
the  Glacial  period,  or  about  the  time  of  the  jBnal 
recession  of  the  ice^eet  from  this  region.  At 
that  time,  in  its  climate  and  general  aspect.  New 
York  harbour  must  have  been  much  like  a  Green- 
land fiord  of  the  present  day.  In  1883  Professor 
Wright  of  Oberlin,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
Trenton  deposits  and  their  relations  to  the  terrace 
and  gravel  deposits  to  the  westward,  predicted 
that  similar  palaeolithic  implements  would  be 
found  in  Ohio.  Two  years  afterward,  the  predic- 
tion was  verified  by  Dr.  Metz,  who  found  a  true 
palieolith  of  black  flint  at  Madisonville,  in  the 
Little  Miami  valley,  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
Since  then  further  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  by  Dr.  Metz,  and  in  Jack- 
son county,  Indiana,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Ores-  j^i^oorBriMbk 
son ;  and  the  existence  of  man  in  that  ^^i^^ 
part  of  America  toward  the  dose  of  the  '°^* 
Glacial  period  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  es- 
tablished. The  discoveries  of  Miss  Babbitt  and 
Professor  Winchell,  in  Minnesota,  carry  the  con* 
elusion  still  farther,  and  add  to  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  a  human  population  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  at  that  remote  antiquity. 

A  still  more  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cresson  in  July,  1887,  at  Claymont,  in  the 
north  of  Delaware.    In  a  deep  cut  of  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  in  a  stratum  of  Fhilar 
■adinDd*-  delphia  red  gravel  and  brick  day,  Mr. 
^''^  Cresson  obtained  an  unquestionable  pa- 

beolith,  and  a  few  months  afterward  his  diligent 
search  was  rewarded  with  another.^  This  forma- 
tion dates  from  far  back  in  the  Glacial  period* 
If  we  accept  Dr.  CroU^s  method  of  reckoning,  we 
can  hardly  assign  to  it  an  antiquity  less  than 
160,000  years. 

1  The  olupped  ixnplementB  dkoorered  byHeasn.  Abbott,  Mets, 
and  CreeBon,  and  by  Mlas  Babbitt,  are  all  on  exhibition  at  the 
Peabody  Mneenin  in  CSambridge,  whither  it  ie  neoeasary  to  go  if 
<ine  would  get  a  oomprehensiTe  view  of  the  relics  of  inteiglacial 
man  in  North  America.  The  collection  of  implements  made  by 
Dr.  Abbott  indodea  mnoh  more  than  the  palsaoliths  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  important  collections  in  the 
world,  and  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Containing  more  than 
20,000  implements,  all  found  within  a  very  limited  area  in  New 
Jexeey,  "  as  now  arranged,  the  collection  exhibits  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  sequence  of  peoples  and  phases  of  derelopment  in 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  from  paUeolithic  man,  throogh  the 
intermediate  period,  to  the  recent  Indians,  and  the  relatiTe 
mimerioal  proportion  of  the  many  forms  of  their  implements, 
each  in  its  time.  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  similar  oolleo- 
tion  exists  from  which  a  student  can  gather  so  much  information 
at  sight  as  in  this,  where  the  natural  pebbles  from  the  gravel  be- 
gin the  series,  and  the  beautifully  chipped  points  of  chert,  jasper, 
and  quartz  terminate  it  in  one  direction,  and  the  polished  oelts 
and  grooyed  stone  axes  in  the  other."  There  are  three  principal 
groups,  —  first,  the  interglacial  palsBoliths,  secondly,  the  argillite 
points  and  flakes,  and  thirdly,  the  arrow-heads,  kniyes,  mortars 
and  pestles,  axes  and  hoes,  ornamental  stones,  etc.,  of  Indians  of 
the  recent  period.  Dr.  Abbott's  Primitive  Induttrjfj  published  in 
1881,  is  a  useful  manual  for  studying  this  collection ;  and  an  ao- 
oount  of  his  discoyeries  in  the  glacial  grayels  ia  giyen  in  ReporU 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,  yol.  iL  pp.  80-48,  225-258 ;  see  also  yol. 
iiL  p.  492.  A  succinct  and  judicious  account  of  the  whole  subject 
is  giyen  by  H.  W.  Haynes,  *'The  Prehistoric  ArchsBolcgy  of 
North  America,"  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  HiMtorjf, 
ToL  L  pp.  32^-368. 
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But  aooordmg  to  Professor  Josiah  Wliitiiey 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  man  existed  in 
California  at  a  still  more  remote  period.  TheCijftvwM 
He  holds  that  the  famous  skull  dis-  '^^ 
covered  in  1866,  in  the  gold-bearing  grayeLs  of 
Calaveras  county,  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  age.^ 
If  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  suggest  an  antiquity  not 
less  than  twice  as  great  as  that  just  mentioned. 
The  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Calaveras 
skull  is  still  hotly  disputed  among  the  foremost 
palsBontologists,  but  as  one  reads  the  arguments 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  theoretical  difficulties 
have  put  the  objectors  into  a  somewhat  inhospit- 
able attitude  toward  the  evidence  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Whitney.  It  has  been  too 
hartfly  a»8mned  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution,  the  existence  of  Pliocene  man  is  im^ 
probable.  Upon  general  considerations,  however, 
we  have  strong  reason  for  believing  that  human 
beings  must  have  inhabited  some  portions  of  the 
earth  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Plio* 
ccne  period,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  their 
remains  are  presently  discovered  in  more  places 
than  one.^ 

2  J.  D.  WliitDey,  *'The  Anrifemu  QnTels  of  the  Sienrn  Kdr 
-tmIa,''  MemovM  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Hat^ 
vard  ColUge,  Cambridg«,  1880,  toL  tL 

'  In  an  easay  pnbliahed  in  1882  on  '*  Europe  before  the  Animal 
of  Man''  (Exewrgiotu  of  an  EvolutUmitt^  pp.  1-40),  I  argued  that 
if  we  an  to  find  tncea  of  the  '*  mianng  Unk,''  or  primordial 
•took  of  primates  from  which  man  has  been  deriyed,  we  must 
undoubtedly  look  for  it  in  the  Bliooene  (p.  86).  I  am  pleased 
at  finding  the  same  opinion  lately  expressed  by  one  of  the  highest 
liTing  anthorities.  The  case  is  thus  sUted  by  Alfred  Rnssel  Wal- 
laee  '   ^  The  eridence  we  now  possess  of  the  ezaot  nature  of  the 
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Whatever  may  be  the  final  onteome  of  the  Ca- 
laveras oontroTersy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  man  in  North  America  tar  back 
in  early  Pleistocene  times.  The  men  of  the  Biyer- 
drift,  who  long  dwelt  in  western  Europe  during 


vesemUbooe  of  mail  to  tibe  TBiioae  tpedo  of  aaUuopoid  apes, 
ahowB  US  that  ba  has  little  special  affimtr  far  any  one  rather  than 
anothur  speeieB,  while  he  diffeiB  from  them  all  in  seyeral  impor- 
tant dhaiaeters  in  whieh  they  agree  vitii  each  other.  The  oon- 
elnsion  to  be  drawn  from  these  ^eta  is,  that  his  points  of  affinity 
ootmeet  him  wiU&  tibe  whole  gronp  while  his  ^eeial  peenliarities 
aqnally  separate  him  from  tibe  whole  groop,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  have  diveiged  from  tibe  common  ancestral  form  before 
tibe  existing  types  of  anthropoid  apes  had  divsiged  from  each 
other.  Now  this  diTergenoe  almost  eertunly  took  plaoe  as  early 
as  the  IGooene  period,  beeanse  in  tibe  Upper  Mioeene  depositB  of 
western  Europe  remains  of  two  speeics  of  ape  have  been  found 
allied  to  the  gibbons,  one  of  them,  dryopitheens,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  man,  and  believed  by  M.  liutet  to  have  approached  man 
in  its  dentition  more  than  the  existing  ^ms.  We  seem  hardly, 
therefore,  to  have  reached  in  the  Upper  Miocene  tibe  epoch  of  the 
common  ancestor  of  man  and  the  anthropoids.'*  (Darwinumf  p. 
456,  London,  1889.)  Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  answer  the  objec- 
tion of  Ptafessor  Boyd  Dawldns,  **that  man  did  not  probably 
exist  in  Pliocene  times,  beeanse  almost  all  tibe  known  mammalia 
of  that  epoch  are  distinct  speeics  from,  those  now  liTuig  on  the 
earth,  and  that  the  same  changes  of  the  enyironment  which  led 
to  the  modification  of  other  mammalian  spedes  wonld  also  have 
led  to  a  change  in  man."  Tlus  argnment,  at  first  sight  apparently 
f onnidable,  quite  OTcrlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of  man 
there  came  a  point  after  which  variations  in  his  intelligence  were 
seised  upon  more  and  more  exclusively  by  natural  selection,  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  physical  variations.  After  that  point 
man  changed  but  little  in  physical  characteristics,  except  in  siie 
and  complexity  of  brain.  This  is  the  theorem  fint  propounded 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Anthrcpolagical  Review,  May,  1864 ;  re- 
stated in  his  Cantrihutioru  to  Natwral  Selection,  chap,  ix.,  in  1870 ; 
and  further  extended  and  developed  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  man's  origin  first  suggested  in  my  lectures  at  Harvsrd 
in  1871,  and  worked  out  in  Cosmic  PkUoiopk^f  part  ii.,  chaDtecs 
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the  mflder  interrals  of  the  Glacial  period,  but 
seem  to  have  become  extinct  toward  the  end  of  it, 
are  well  known  to  palieontologista  throngh  their 
bones  and  their  rude  tools.  Contemporaneously 
with  these  Europeans  of  the  River-drift  there  cer- 
tainly lived  some  kind  of  men,  of  a  similar  low 
grade  of  culture,  in  the  MisaiMippi  valley  and  <m 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of 
North  America.  Alone:  with  these  an-  nMnudnMa- 
cient  Americans  lived  some  terrestrial 
mammals  that  still  survive,  such  as  the  elk,  rein- 
deer, prairie  wolf,  bison,  musk-ox,  and  beaver; 
and  many  that  have  long  been  extinct,  such  as  the 
mylodon,  megatherium,  megalonyx,  mastodon,  Si- 
berian elephant,  mammoth,  at  least  six  or  seven 
species  of  ancestral  horse,  a  huge  bear  similar  to 
the  cave  bear  of  ancient  Europe,  a  lion  similar  to 
the  European  cave  lion,  and  a  tiger  as  large  as 
the  modem  tiger  of  BengaL 

Now  while  the  general  relative  positions  of  those 
stupendous  abysses  that  hold  the  oceans  do  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  considerable  change 
since  an  extremely  remote  geological  period,  their 
shallow  marg^inal  portions  have  been  repeatedly 
raised  so  as  to  add  extensive  territories  to  the  edges 
of  continents,  and  in  some  cases  to  convert  archi- 
pelagoes into  continents,  and  to  join  continents 
previously  separated.  Such  elevation  is  followed 
in  turn  by  an  era  of  subsidence,  and  almost  every, 
where  either  the  one  process  or  the  other  is  slowly 
going  on.  If  you  look  at  a  model  in  relief  of  the 
continents  and  ocean-floors,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge, 
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showing  the  results  of  a  vast  number  of  soundings 
^ig^t^ooawai  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  you  cannot  fail 
wihiiiknnft.      ^  ^j^  struck  with  the  shallowness  of 

Bering  Sea ;  it  looks  like  a  part  of  the  continent 
rather  than  of  the  ocean,  and  indeed  it  is  just  that, 
—an  area  of  submerged  continent.  So  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  there  is  a  lofty  ridge  running 
from  France  to  Greenland.  The  British  islands,  * 
the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Fieroe  groups,  and  Ice- 
land Are  the  parts  of  this  ridge  high  enough  to  re- 
main out  of  water.  The  remainder  of  it  is  shallow 
sea.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  raised,  together 
with  the  floor  of  the  German  ocean,  so  as  to  be- 
come dry  land.  Both  before  and  since  the  time 
when  those  stone  tools  were  dropped  into  the  red 
gravel  from  which  Mr.  Cresson  took  them  the  other 
day,  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe  has  been 
solid  continent  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Fi^nch  and  Irish  coasts,  the  Thames 
and  Humber  have  been  tributaries  to  the  Rhine, 
which  emptied  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  across 
the  Atlantic  ridge  one  might  have  walked  to  the 
New  World  dryshod.^  In  similar  wise  the  norths 
western  comer  of  America  has  repeatedly  been 
joined  to  Siberia  through  the  elevation  of  Bering 
Sea. 

There  have  therefore  been  abundant  opportunities  ) 
ioT  men  to  get  into  America  from  the  Old  World 
without  crossing  salt  water.      Probably  this  was 
the  case  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
ware  and  Little  Miami  valleys;  it  is  not  at 

^  See,  for  example,  the  map  of  Europe  in  eavly 
in  Jamea  Geikie*a  PrekUionc  Ew^qg» 
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likely  that  men  who  used  their  kind  of  tools  knew 
nmeh  about  going  on  the  sea  in  boats. 

Whether  the  Indians  are  descended  from  this 
ancient  population  or  not,  is  a  question  with  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactoiy  method  of  dealing. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  glacial  men  may  have 
perished  from  off  the  face  of  thei  earth,  having  been 
crushed  and  supplanted  by  stronger  races.  There 
may  have  been  several  suocessive  ¥raves  warwot  mi- 
of  migration,  of  which  the  Indians  were  c^*^*<** 
the  latest^  There  is  time  enough  for  a  great 
many  things  to  happen  in  a  thousand  centuries. 
It  will  doubtless  be  long  before  all  the  evidence 
can  be  brought  in  and  ransacked,  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  feel  pretty  sure ;  the  past  is  more  full  of 
changes  than  we  axe  apt  to  realize.  Our  first 
theories  are  usually  too  simple,  and  have  to  be  en- 
larged and  twisted  into  all  manner  of  shapes  in 
order  to  cover  the  actual  complication  of  facts.* 

1  **Th0re  are  three  hninaa  cnuilA  in  the  Mneenm,  which  were 
f ocmd  IB  tibe  gmyel  at  Trenton,  one  sereral  feet  helow  the  eaxf aoe, 
the  otheie  near  the  nirf aoe.  Theee  ■knlle,  which  are  of  remark- 
able uniformity,  are  of  email  eize  and  of  oral  shape,  differing  from 
an  odier  eknlb  in  the  Mneenm.  In  f  aot  they  are  of  a  dietinot 
type,  and  henoe  of  the  greatest  importanoe.  So  far  as  they  go 
they  indicate  that  palwolithio  man  was  eztenninated,  or  has  be* 
aome  lost  by  admixture  with  others  during  the  many  thoosand 
jsais  which  have  passed  since  he  inhabited  the  Delaware  yalley." 
Y.  W.  Putnam,  ''  The  Peabody  Museum,"  Proceedingt  of  Hm 
Ameneam  Aniiquarian  Society,  1880,  New  Series,  toL  Ti  p.  18d. 

'  An  ezoellent  example  of  this  is  the  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion undergone  during  the  past  twenty  years  by  our  theories  of 
the  Aryan  settlement  of  Europe.  See  Benfey's  preface  to  Pick's 
Woeritrhuch  der  Indogermamsehen  OrundspraehBt  1808;  Geiger, 
Zmr  Etawickdung$gesdiicht€  der  Meiuchkeitj  1871;  Cuno,  For* 
wekmngen  im  Gebiete  der  alien  Voelkerkunde,  1871 ;  Sdmiidt,  Die 
VerwamitackaftsverhSitnisae  der  Indogermaniachen  S^aeke^  1872; 
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In  this  connection  the  history  of  the  Eskimos 
introduces  us  to  some  interesting  problems.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  River-dnft  men  who 
lived  in  Europe  during  the  milder  intervals  of  the 
Glacial  period.  At  such  times  they  made  their 
way  into  Germany  and  Britain,  along  with  leopards, 
hyaenas,  and  African  elephants.  But  as  the  cold 
intervals  came  on  and  the  edge  of  the  polar  ice- 
sheet  crept  southward  and  mountain  glaciers  filled 
up  the  valleys,  these  men  and  beasts  retreated 
into  Africa ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  sub- 
TiM  om  mtn  ^u^tic  racc  of  men  known  as  the  Cave 
^^£SL^  men,  along  with  the  reindeer  and  arctic 
Period.  £q^  ^^^  musk-sheep.     More  than  once 

with  the  secular  alternations  of  temperature  did 
the  mver-drift  men  thus  advance  and  retreat  and 
advance  again,  and  as  they  advanced  the  Cave  men 
retreated,  both  races  yielding  to  an  enemy  stronger 
than  either, — to  wit,  the  hostile  climate.  At 
length  all  traces  of  the  Rivemlrift  men  vanish,  but 
what  of  the  Cave  men?  They  have  left  no  repre- 
sentatives among  the  present  populations  of  Europe, 
but  the  musk-sheep,  which  always  went  and  came 
with  the  Cave  men,  is  to-day  found  only  in  sub- 

Poesohe,  Die  Arier^  1878;  LtndeiiBcbiiiit,  Handbueh  derdevUdten 
Aitertkumshtndej  1880;  Penka,  Origines  Ariacay  1883,  and  Di$ 
Herkunft  der  Arier,  1886 ;  Spie^l,  Lie  aritche  Periode  und  ikrt 
Zuttande,  1887;  Rendal,  Cradle  of  the  Aryans,  1889;  Sohrader, 
SproiAvergUichung  und  XJrgeschickte^  1883,  and  aeoond  edition 
translated  into  English,  with  the  tiUe  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
ike  Aryan  PeopUsy  1800.  Schrader's  is  an  epoch-making  book. 
An  attempt  to  defend  the  older  and  simpler  views  is  made  by 
Max  Miiller,  Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Aryas, 
1888 ;  see  also  Van  den  6he3rn,  Vorigine  ewrop€enne  des  Aryas^ 
1889.  The  whole  case  is  well  summed  np  by  Isaac  Taylor^ 
Origin  qfthe  Aryans,  1889. 
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arctic  America  among  the  Eskimos,  and  the  fos- 
silized bones  of  the  musk-sheep  lie  in  a  regular  trail 
across  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the  Pyrenees 
through  Germany  and  Russia  and  all  the  yast 
length  of  Siberia.  The  stone  arrow-heads,  the 
sewing^needles,  the  necklaces  and  amulets  of  cut 
teeth,  and  the  daggers  made  from  antler,  used  by 
the  Eskimos,  resemble  so  minutely  the  implements 
of  the  Cave  men,  that  if  recent  Eskimo  remains 
were  to  be  put  into  the  Pleistocene  caves  of  France 
and  England  they  would  be  indistinguishable  in 
appearance  from  the  remains  of  the  Cave  men 
which  are  now  found  there.^  There  is  another 
striking  point  of  resemblance.  The  Eskimos  have 
a  talent  for  artistic  sketching  of  men  and  beasts, 
and  scenes  in  which  men  and  beasts  figure,  which 
is  absolutely  unrivalled  among  rude  peoples.  One 
need  but  look  at  the  sketches  by  common  Eskimo 
fishermen  which  illustrate  Dr.  Henry  Rink^s  fas- 
cinating book  on  Danish  Greenland,  to  realize  that 
this  rude  Eskimo  art  has  a  character  as  pronounced 
and  unmistakable  in  its  way  as  the  much  higher  art 
of  the  Japanese.  Now  among  the  European  remains 
of  the  Cave  men  are  many  sketches  of  mammoths, 
cave  bears,  and  other  animals  now  extinct,  and 
hunting  scenes  so  artfully  and  vividly  portrayed 
as  to  bring  distinctly  before  us  many  details  of 
daily  life  in  an  antiquity  so  vast  that  in  compaiison 
with  it  the  interval  between  the  pyramids  TheEddmot 
of  Egypt  and  the  Eiffel  tower  shrinks  ^;JS^% 
into  a  point.  Such  a  talent  is  unique  *^  ^'^  "•»• 
among  savage  peoples.  It  exists  only  among  the 
living  Eskimos  and  the  ancient  Cave  men;  and 

1  See  Dawkins,  Early  Man  tn  Britain,  pp.  283-245. 
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when  considered  in  connection  with  so  many  other 
points  of  agreement,  and  with  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Cave  men  were  a  8nb4ttetic  race,  it  affords 
a  strong  presmnption  in  &yoar  of  the  opinion  of 
that  great  paheontologist,  Professor  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  that  the  Eskimos  of  North  America  are  to- 
day the  sole  survivors  of  the  race  that  made  their 
homes  in  the  Pleistocene  eaves  of  western  Europe.^ 


^  Aoeovdiiig^  to  Dr.  Rink  tlie  Wiilmnwi  f  onneily  inlialiited  Um 
emitiBl  portloiM  of  North  Amfrtw,  and  Iibto  retrastod  or  boon 
diiTon  nortkirmrd;  lie  would  make  the  Eikimoe  of  Siberi*  en 
olGUiooi  from  thoee  of  Amerioe,  though  he  fieely  admits  that 
there  axe  groimds  for  entertaining  the  opposite  Tieir.  Dr.  Abbott 
ia  inclined  to  attiibate  an  Kelrimo  origin  to  aome  of  the  palso- 
li^  of  the  Trenton  graTeL  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  derives  the  American  Eskimos  from  those  of  Siberia. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  Tiews  may  be  comprehended  and 
reconciled  in  a  wider  one.  I  woold  snggest  that  during  the 
Glacial  period  the  ancestral  Eddmoa  may  haye  gradnally  be- 
come adapted  to  aretio  conditions  of  life ;  that  in  the  mild  inter- 
glacial  intervals  they  migrated  northward  along  with  the  mask- 
sheep  ;  and  that  upon  the  return  of  the  cold  they  migrated  south- 
ward again,  keeping  always  near  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet. 
Such  a  sonthward  migration  would  naturally  enough  bring  them 
in  one  continent  down  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  other  down  to  the 
Alleghanies ;  and  naturally  enough  the  modem  inquirer  has  his 
attention  first  directed  to  the  indications  of  their  final  retreat, 
hoA  northward  in  America  and  northeastward  from  Europe 
through  Siberia.  This  is  like  what  happened  with  so  many 
plants  and  animals.  Compare  Darwin*8  remarks  on  **  Dispersal 
in  the  Qlacial  Period,*'  Origin  of  Species^  chap.  zii. 

The  best  books  on  the  Eskimos  are  those  of  Dr.  Bink,  Tcdei 
and  TraditioM  of  the  Eskimo,  Edinburgh,  1875 ;  Daniik  Chreenland, 
London,  1877 ;  ITie  Eskimo  TribeSj  their  Distribution  and  Charae- 
teristicSj  especially  in  regard  to  Language,  Copenhagen,  1887.  See 
also  Frans  Boas,  ''The  Central  E^imo,"  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Bureau  ofEthneiogy^  Washington,  1888,  pp.  399-669 ;  W.  H.  Dall, 
Alaska  and  its  Besources,  1870 ;  Markhsm,  *'  Origin  and  Migra- 
tions of  the  Qreenland  Esquimaux,'*  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geo* 
graphical  Sodetg,  1865 ;  Cranz,  Historie  von  Groenlandf  Leipsici 
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If  we  Iiave  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
races  of  men  only  as  they  are  placed  on  modem 
maps,  it  at  first  seems  strange  to  think  of  England 
and  France  as  CTer  having  been  inhabited  by  Es- 
kimos. Facts  equally  strange  may  be  cited  in 
abundance  from  asoiilogy  and  botany.  The  camel 
is  found  to-day  only  in  Arabia  and  Bactria ;  yet 
in  all  probability  the  camel  originated  in  Amer- 
ica,^ and  is  an  intruder  into  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  native  deserts,  just  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  European  intruders  upon 
the  soil  of  America.  So  the  giant  trees  of  Mari- 
posa grove  are  now  found  only  in  California,  but 
there  was  once  a  time  when  they  were  as  common 
in  Europe '  as  maple-trees  to-day  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village. 

Familiarity  with  innumerable  facts  of  this  sort, 
concerning  the  complicated  migrations  and  distri- 
bution of  plants  and  animals,  has  entirely  altered 
our  way  of  looking  at  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  American  Indians.  As  already  observed, 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  sufScient  data  for 
determining  whether  they  are  descended  from  the 
Pleistocene  inhabitants  of  America,  or  lave  come 
in  some  later  wave  of  migration  from  the  Old 
World.     Nor  can  we  as  yet  determine  whether 

1706 ;  Petitot,  TVoi/tttofu  indiennu  du  Canada  fwrd-cuut^  Paxil, 
1880 ;  PiUinff's  BiUiograpky  of  the  Etkimo  Language,  Washington, 
1887;  Wells  and  Kelly,  Engliih-Eskimo  and  Etkimo^  English  Vo- 
eabtdaries,  with  Ethnographical  Memoranda  concerning  the  Arctic 
Etkimos  in  Alaska  and  Siberiay  Washington,  1890 ;  Carstensen** 
Two  Summers  in  Cheenland,  London,  1890. 
1  Wallace,  Otographical  DistrihuHon  of  Animals,  rol.  ii  p.  165> 
*  Asa  Gray,  "  Sequoia  and  its  History/*  in  his  VarwifdanOf 
pp.  205-286. 
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ihej  were  earlier  or  later  comers  than  the  Eskimos. 
But  since  we  have  got  rid  of  that  feeling  of  specu* 
lative  necessity  above  referred  to,  for  bringing  the 
red  men  from  Asia  within  the  historic  period,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  dear  that  they  have  dwelt 
upon  American  soil  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
aboriginal  American,  as  we  know  him,  with  his 
Jang^uage  and  legends,  his  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities,  his  social  observances  and  customs,  is 
most  emphatically  a  native  and  not  an  imported 
article.  He  belongs  to  the  American  continent  as 
strictly  as  its  opossiuns  and  armadillos,  its  maize 
and  its  golden-rod,  or  any  members  of  its  aborigi- 
^P,^^  ^^  nal  fauna  and  flora  belong  to  it.  In  all 
SSSiSfrar  probability  he  came  from  the  Old  World 
52J?b^eS  ^^  ^™®  ancient  period,  whether  pre- 
i^^ud  tbT'^  glacial  or  postglacial,  when  it  was  pos- 

Old  World.  gjy^     ^     ^mg       ]yj    Jj^jj^    .  jyj^    J^gj^       ^       jJJ 

probabiUty,  until  the  arrival  of  white  men  from 
Europe,  he  remained  undisturbed  by  later  comers, 
unless  the  Eskimos  may  have  been  such.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  suggest  any  connection 
or  intercourse  between  aboriginal  America  and 
Asia  within  any  such  period  as  the  last  twenty 
thousand  years,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  per- 
haps now  and  then  have  been  slight  surges  of 
Eskimo  tribes  back  and  forth  across  Bering  strait. 
The  Indians  must  surely  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely different  stock  from  the  Eskimos.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  competent  American  ethnol- 
ogists  are  now  pretty  thoroughly  agreed  that  all 
the  aborigines  south  of  the  Eskimo  region,  all  the 
way  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  belong 
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to  one  and  the  same  race.  It  was  formerly  sup^ 
posed  that  the  higher  culture  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas, 
and  Peruvians  must  indicate  that  they  were  of 
different  race  from  the  more  barbarous  Algonquins 
and  Dakotas ;  and  a  speculative  necessity  was  felt 
for  proving  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  other  American  peoples,  this  5.,^^  ,,^^ 
higher  culture  at  any  rate  must  have  ST*  iS^* 
been  introduced  within  the  historic  '"^ 
period  from  the  Old  World.^  This  feeling  was 
caused  partly  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  crude 
and  loosely-framed  conceptions  of  the  real  points 
of  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism, 
this  Central  American  culture  was  absurdly  exag^ 
gerated.  As  the  further  study  of  the  imcivilized 
parts  of  the  world  has  led  to  more  accurate  and 
precise  conceptions,  this  kind  of  speculative  neces- 
sity has  ceased  to  be  felt.  There  is  an  increasing 
disposition  among  scholars  to  agree  that  the  war- 
rior of  Anahuac  and  the  shepherd  of  the  Andes 
were  just  simply  Indians,  and  that  their  culture 
was  no  less  indigenous  than  that  of  the  Cherohees 
or  Mohawks. 

To  prevent  any  possible  misconception  of  my 
meaning,  a  further  word  of  explanation  may  be 
needed  at  this  point.   The  word  "  race  *'  ^^     ^ 
is  used  in  such  widely  different  senses  leiMMtawhUjh 

"^  the  word 

that  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  *'rMe"iB 
vagueness  about  it.    The  difference  is 

^  mnstratiom  may  be  foand  in  plenty  in  the  learned  works  of 
Braaaeiir  de  Bonrbonrg :  —  Hittoire  de$  natioru  civilia^es  du  Mixiqm 
et  de  PAmhique  cerUraU,  4  toU.,  Paris,  ia57-58 ;  Popol  Vvh, 
Tana,  1861 ;  Quatre  lettres  $ur  U  Mixi<iue,  Paris,  1868;  Le  mamh 
tcrit  TroanOf  Paris,  1870«  etc 
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mainly  in  wliat  logicians  call  extension;  some* 
times  the  word  covers  very  little  ground,  some- 
times a  great  deal.  We  say  that  the  people  of  Eng^ 
land,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  New  South 
Wales  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race ;  and  we 
say  that  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Greek  belong  to  three  different  races.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  both  these  statements  are  true. 
But  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say 
that  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
Greek  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race ;  and  that 
is  when  we  are  contrasting  them  as  white  men 
with  black  men  or  yellow  men.  Now  we  may 
correctly  say  that  a  Shawnee,  an  Ojibwa,  and  a 
Kickapoo  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Algonquin 
race ;  that  a  Mohawk  and  a  Tuscarora  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  Iroquois  race ;  but  that  an  Al< 
gonquin  differs  from  an  Iroquois  somewhat  as  an 
Englishman  differs  from  a  Frenchman.  No  doubt 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Mexicans  encountered 
by  Cortes  differed  in  race  from  the  Iroquois  en^ 
countered  by  Champlain,  as  much  as  an  English* 
man  differs  from  an  Albanian  or  a  Montenegrin. 
But  when  we  are  contrasting  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans with  white  men  or  yellow  men,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  Mexicans  and  Iroquois  belong  to  the 
same  great  red  race. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  two  strongly  con« 
trasted  races  have  become  mingled  together,  or 
have  existed  side  by  side  for  centuries  without  in- 
termingling. In  Europe  the  big  blonde  Aryan- 
speaking  race  has  mixed  with  the  small  brunette 
Iberian  race,  producing  the  endless  varieties  in 
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statue  and  complexion  wliich  may  be  seen  in  any 
drawing-room  in  London  or  New  York.    In  Africa 
Bonth  of  Sahara,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  inter- 
spersed among  negro  tribes  bnt  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, that  primitive  dwarfish  race  with  yellow  skin 
and  tufted  hair  to  which  belong  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen,  the  Wambatti  lately  discoyered  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  other  tribes.^   Now  in  America  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay  the  case  seems  to  have  been  quite 
otherwise,  and  more  as  it  would  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope if  there  had  been  only  Aryans,  or  in  Africa 
if  there  had  been  only  blacks.' 

The  belief  that  the  people  of  the  Cordilleras 
must  be  of  radically  different  race  from  other 
Tndians  was  based  upon  the  vague  notion  that 
grades  of  culture  have  some  necessary  connection 
with  likenesses  and  differences  of  race.      ..........^ 

There  is  no  such  necessary  connection.^  ooimecSoob*. 
Between  the  highly  civilized  Japanese  anoM  in 
and  their  barbarous  Mandshu   cousins  <iui6rnioM 

a  In  nuM. 

the  difference  m  culture  is  much  greater 

1  See  Werner,  "The  African  PTgmiee,"  Popvlar  8eiem» 
MomtUjf,  September,  1890,  — >  a  tlumglitfiil  and  intereeting  aitiole. 

'  This  sort  of  illnatration  requires  oontiniial  limitation  and 
qualification.  The  esse  in  ancient  America  was  not  quite  as  it 
woold  ha^e  been  in  Enrope  if  there  had  been  only  Aryans  there. 
The  semi-eiYiliied  people  of  the  Cordilleras  were  relatiTely  brar 
chycephaloos  as  compared  with  the  more  barbaroiu  Indians  north 
and  east  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  correct  to  call  this  a  distinction 
of  race  if  we  mean  thereby  a  distinction  developed  npon  Ameri- 
can soil,  a  differentiation  within  the  limits  of  the  red  race,  and 
not  an  iatmsion  from  withont.  In  this  sense  the  Caribs  also  may 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  snb-race ;  and,  in  the  same  sense,  we 
may  call  the  Kafirs  a  distinct  snb-iaoe  of  African  blacks.  See, 
aa  to  the  latter,  Tylor,  Antkrcpolog^,  p.  S9. 

'  As  Sir  John  Lnbboek  weU  says,  **  Different  races  in  omilar 
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than  the  difference  between  Mohawks  and  Mex- 
icans; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Judah  in  contrast  with  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  or  of  the  imperial  Bomans  in  com- 
parison with  their  Teutonic  kinsmen  as  described 
by  Tacitus. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  sundry  facts  with 
which  we  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  deal,  espe- 
cially the  wonderful  experiences  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, it  will  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
do  something  toward  defining  the  different  grades 
ondMofooi-  ^^  culture  through  which  men  have 
^"^  passed  in  attaining  to  the  grade  which 

can  properly  be  called  civilization.  Unless  we 
begin  with  dear  ideas  upon  this  head  we  cannot 
go  far  toward  understanding  the  ancient  America 
that  was  first  visited  and  described  for  us  by 
Spaniards.  The  various  grades  of  culture  need 
to  be  classified,  and  that  most  original  and  sugges- 
tive scholar,  the  late  Lewis  Morgan  of  Rochester, 
made  a  brilliant  attempt  in  this  direction,  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited. 

Below  Civilization  Mr.  Morgan^  distinguishes 
two  principal  grades  or  stages  of  culture,  namely 
Savagery  and  Barbarism.  There  is  much  loose- 
ness and  confusion  in  the  popular  use  of  these 

ttacres  of  derelopment  often  present  more  f eatnies  of  resemblaaoe 
to  one  another  than  the  same  race  does  to  itself  in  different  stages 
^f  its  history.*'  {Origin  of  CivUizationy  p.  11.)  If  erery  stndent  of 
history  and  ethnology  wonld  beg:in  by  learning  this  lesson,  the 
world  would  be  spared  a  vast  amount  of  unprofitable  theorizing. 
^  See  his  great  work  on  Ancient  Soeidjfj  New  York,  1877. 
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terms,  and  this  is  liable  to  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  misapprehension  in  the  case  of  any 
statement  involving  either  of  them.  When  popu- 
lar usage  discriminates  between  them  p,.ti»eti<»b.. 
it  discriminates  in  the  right  direction ;  ^JJ^i^' 
there  is  a  vague  but  not  uncertain  feel-  *«**'*«• 
ing  that  savagery  is  a  lower  stage  than  barbarism* 
But  ordinarily  the  discrimination  is  not  made  and 
the  two  terms  are  carelessly  employed  as  if  inter- 
changeable. Scientific  writers  long  since  recog- 
nized a  general  difference  between  savagery  and 
barbarism,  but  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest a  really  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing 
between  them.  His  criterion  is  the  making  of 
pottery ;  and  his  reason  for  selecting  it  is  that  the 
making  of  pottery  is  something  that  presupposes 
village  life  and  more  or  less  progress  in  the  simpler 
arts.  The  earlier  methods  of  boiling  food  were 
either  putting  it  into  holes  in  the  ground  lined 
with  skins  and  then  using  heated  stones,  or  else 
putting  it  into  baskets  coated  with  clay  origin  of  pot- 
to be  supported  over  a  fire.  The  clay  ^^' 
served  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  liquids 
from  escaping  and  protecting  the  basket  against 
the  flame.  It  was  probably  observed  that  the  clay 
was  hardened  by  the  fire,  and  thus  in  course  of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  clay  would  answer  the 
pnrpose  without  the  basket.^  Whoever  first  made 
this  ingenious  discovery  led  the  way  from  sav- 
agery to  barbarism.    Throughout  the  present  work 

^  See  the  eridenoe  in  Tylor,  ResearcKes  into  the  Eariy  Histanf 
^Mankind,  pp.  269-272 ;  of.  Lnbbook,  Prehiatoric  Time$,  p.  573 ; 
and  see  Giuhiiig'e  nuuterly  **  Study  of  Paeblo  Pofetety,**  etc.* 
UeporU  of  Bwreau  of  Ethndogy,  ir.,  473-621. 
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we  shall  apply  the  name  ^^saYBges*'  only  to  mi* 
dyilized  people  who  do  not  make  pottery. 

But  within  each  of  these  two  stages  Mr.  Mor- 
gan distinguishes  three  subordinate  stages,  or 
Ethnic  Periods,  which  may  be  called  either  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  status,  or  older,  middle,  and 
later  periods.  The  lower  status  of  savagery  was 
tiow«r«utiu  that  wholly  prehistoric  stage  when  men 
of  Mvageiy.  Jived  in  their  original  restricted  habitat 
and  subsisted  on  fruit  and  nuts.  To  this  period 
must  be  assigned  the  beginning  of  articulate 
speech.  An  existing  races  of  men  had  passed  be. 
yond  it  at  an  imknown  antiquity. 

Men  began  to  pass  beyond  it  when  they  dis- 
covered how  to  catch  fish  and  how  to  use  fire. 
They  could  then  begin  (following  coasts  and 
Middle  rtatiu  nvcrs)  to  spread  over  the  earth.  The 
ofMTsgeiy.  njiddie  status  of  savagery,  thus  intro- 
duced, ends  with  the  invention  of  that  compound 
weapon,  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  natives  of  An»- 
traUa,  who  do  not  know  this  weapon,  are  still  in 
the  middle  status  of  savagery.^ 

The  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
marks  the  upper  status  of  savagery,  was  not  only 
a  great  advance  in  military  art,  but  it  also  vastly 
Upper  sutna  increased  men's  supply  of  food  by  in- 
ofsarageiy.  creasing  their  power  of  killing  wild 
game.  The  lowest  tribes  in  America,  such  as 
those  upon  the  Columbia  river,  the  Athabaskans 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Fuegians  and  some  other 
South  American  tribes,  are  in  the  upper  status  of 
savagery. 

^  Lmnholtz,  Among  Canmbals,  LondoDi  18S9|  givee  a  TiTid  pi» 
tore  of  aboriginal  life  in  Anatxalia. 
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The  traiisilion  from  this  status  to  the  lower 
status  of  barbarism  was  marked,  as  before 
observed,  by  the  inyention  of  pottery.  The  end 
of  the  lower  status  of  barbarism  was  marked  in 
the  Old  World  by  the  domestication  of  animals 
other  than  the  dog,  which  was  probably  domesti- 
cated at  a  much  earlier  period  as  an  aid  to  the 
hunter.  The  domestication  of  horses  and  asses, 
oxen  and  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  marks  t,»ww  giaiiM 
of  course  an  immense  adyanoe.  Along  il^SSlLdS* 
with  it  goes  considerable  development  ^IH^S^^^ 
of  agriculture,  thus  ^tabling  a  small  ^f^***^ 
territory  to  support  many  people.  It  takes  a 
wide  range  of  country  to  support  himters.  In 
the  New  World,  except  in  Peru,  the  only  do- 
mesticated animal  was  the  dog.  Horses,  oxen, 
and  the  other  animals  mentioned  did  not  exist  in 
America,  during  the  historic  period,  until  they 
were  brought  over  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  ancient  American  society  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  pastoral  stage  of  development,^  and  the 
absence  of  domesticable  animals  from  the  western 
hemisphere  may  well  be  reckoned  as  very  impor- 
tant among  the  causes  which  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ancient  Americans  had 
a  cereal  plant  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  which 
made  comparatively  small  demands  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  industry  of  the  cultivator.  Maize 
or  ^Indian  com"  has  played  a  most  important 

^  The  oaM  of  PerOf  which  forms  an  apparent  hnt  not  real  ex- 
ception to  thia  geoeial  statement,  will  be  considered  below  in 
ehap.  ix. 
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part  in  the  histoTj  of  the  New  World,  as  regards 
both  the  red  men  and  the  white  men.  It  oonld 
be  planted  without  clearing  or  ploughing  the  soiL 
It  was  only  necessary  to  girdle  the  trees  with  a 
stone  hatchet,  so  as  to  destroy  their  leaves  and  let 
in  the  sunshine.  A  few  scratches  and  digs  were 
made  in  the  ground  with  a  stone  digger,  and  the 
seed  once  dropped  in  took  care  of  itself.  The  ears 
importttoe  of  ^ould  hang  for  weeks  after  ripening, 
iii<fi»  oonu  3JJ J  ^^^  Y^  picked  off  without  med- 
dling with  the  stalk ;  there  was  no  need  of  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing.  None  of  the  Old  World  oe- 
reals  can  be  cultivated  without  much  more  industry 
and  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  when  Indian 
com  is  sown  in  tilled  land  it  yields  with  little  la- 
bour more  than  twice  as  much  food  per  acre  as  any 
other  kind  of  grain.  This  was  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  settlers  of  New  England, 
who  would  have  f  oimd  it  much  harder  to  gain  a 
secure  foothold  upon  the  soil  il  they  had  had  to 
begin  by  preparing  it  for  wheat  and  rye  without 
the  aid  of  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  American 
plant.^  The  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America  for  the  most  part  lived  in  stock- 
aded villages,  and  cultivated  their  com  along  with 
beans,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  tobacco ;  but  their 
cultivation  was  of  the  rudest  sort,^  and  population 
was  too  sparse  for  much  progress  toward  civilisa- 

^  See  Shaler,  "  FhyBiography  of  Nortih  America,'*  in  Winwir*s 
Narr,  and  Crit,  Hist,  vol.  iy.  p.  ziii. 

'  "  No  manure  was  nsed/'  aajB  Mr.  Parkman,  speaking  of  the 
Hnrons,  **  bat  at  inteirals  of  from  ten  to  twenty  yean,  when  the 
■oil  was  exhausted  and  firewood  distant,  the  village  was  aban- 
doned and  a  new  one  built"    Jesuits  in  North  Americaj  p. 
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tion.  But  Indian  com,  when  sown  in  carefully 
tilled  and  irrigated  land,  had  much  to  do  wii^ 
ibe  denser  population,  the  increasing  organization 
of  labour,  and  the  higher  development  in  the  arts, 
which  characterized  the  confederacies  of  Mezioo 
and  Central  America  and  all  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  the  southwest.  The  potato  played  a  somewhat 
similar  part  in  Peru.  Hence  it  seems  proper  to 
take  the  regular  employment  of  tillage  with  irri- 
gation as  marking  the  end  of  the  lower  })eriod  of 
barbarism  in  the  New  World.  To  this  Mr.  Mor- 
gan adds  the  use  of  adobe-brick  and  stone  in  ar< 
chitecture,  which  also  distinguished  the  Mexicans 
and  their  neighbours  from  the  ruder  tribes  of 
North  and  South  America.  All  these  ruder  tribes, 
except  the  few  already  mentioned  as  in  the  upper 
period  of  savagery,  were  somewhere  within  the 
lower  period  of  barbarism.  Thus  the  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois,  the  Creeks,  the  Dakotas,  etc.,  when 
first  seen  by  white  men,  were  within  this  period ; 
but  some  had  made  much  further  progress  within 
it  than  others.  For  example,  the  Algonquin  tribe 
of  Ojibwas  had  little  more  than  emerged  from  sav- 
agery, while  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  had  made 
considerable  advance  toward  the  middle  status  of 
barbarism. 

Let  us  now  observe  some  characteristics  of  this 
extremely  interesting  middle  period.  It  began, 
we  see,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  with  k, ^^ 
Ihe  domestication  of  other  animals  than  ^ 
the  dog,  and  in  the  western  hemisphere  with  culti- 
vation by  irrigation  and  the  use  of  adobe-brick 
and  stone  for  building.    It  also  possessed  another 
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feature  wbich  difltmgnished  it  from  earlier  pe- 
riods, in  die  materials  of  which  its  tools  were 
made.  Li  the  periods  of  savageiy  hatchets  and 
tpear-heads  were  made  of  mdely  chipped  stones. 
In  the  lower  period  of  barbarism  the  chipping  be- 
came more  and  more  stdlfol  nntil  it  gave  place  to 
polishing.  Li  the  middle  period  tools  were  greatly 
multiplied,  improved  polishing  gave  sharp  and 
accurate  points  and  edges,  and  at  last  metals  be- 
gan to  be  used  as  materials  preferable  to  stone. 
In  America  the  metal  used  was  copper,  and  in 
some  spots  where  it  was  yeiy  aooesdUe  there  were 
instances  of  its  nse  by  tribes  not  in  other  respects 
above  the  lower  status  of  barbarisni,  —  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  ^^monnd-bnilders."  Li  the  Old  World 
the  metal  used  was  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
familiarly  known  as  bronze,  and  in  its  working  it 
called  for  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than 
copper. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  period  of  bar- 
barism the  working  of  metals  became  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  progress,  and  the  period  may  be 
Worldly  of  regarded  as  ending  with  the  invention 
™*^^'  of  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore. 

According  to  this  principle  of  division,  the  in- 
habitants of  ihe  lake  villages  of  ancient  Switzer- 
land, who  kept  horses  and  oxen,  pigs  and  sheep, 
raised  wheat  and  ground  it  into  flour,  and  spun 
and  wove  linen  garments,  but  knew  nothing  of 
iron,  were  in  the  middle  status  of  barbarism.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  they 
learned  the  use  of  iron  from  their  neighbours  in 
Gaul.     In  the  New  World  the  representatives  of 
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the  middle  status  of  barbarism  were  such  peoples 
as  the  Zufiis,  the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Peru- 
vians* 

The  upper  status  of  barbarism,  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  a  knowledge  of  smelting  iron,  was  never 
reached  in  aboriginal  America.   In  the  Old  World 
it  is  the  stage  which  had  been  reached  upfwritatai 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  poems  ^  ««»»•»'<«• 
and  the  Grermans  in  the  time  of  CsBsar.    The  end 

^  In  the  mterestiiig  arohiteetiml  remaiiv  UDearthed  hy  Dr. 
SehUemaim  at  MyoeiuB  and  TirynSi  there  hare  been  f  onnd  at  the 
f onner  plaoe  a  few  iron  keys  and  kni^ea,  at  the  latter  one  iron 
lanee-head;  hat  the  fonn  and  workmanship  of  thoae  objeota 
mark  Ihem  as  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentnry 
B.  a,  or  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  With  these  exceptions 
the  weapons  and  toob  f oond  in  these  eities,  as  also  in  Troy,  were 
of  brome  and  stone.  Bronae  was  in  eommon  use,  bnt  obsidian 
kniTes  and  anow-heads  of  fine  workmanship  abound  in  the  ruins. 
According  to  Professor  Sayoe,  these  mins  mnst  date  from  2000 
to  1700  B.  a  The  Greeks  of  that  time  wonld  scoordingly  be 
placed  in  the  middle  statoa  of  barbarism.  (See  Sehliemann's 
M^eokt,  pp.  75,  804;  TYrjfnf,  p.  171.)  In  the  state  of  society 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  smelting  of  iron  was  well 
known,  bnt  the  process  seems  to  haye  been  costly,  so  that  bronae 
weapons  were  stiU  commonly  nsed.  (Tylor,  Anthropology y  p. 
279.)  The  Romans  of  the  regal  period  were  ignorant  of  iron. 
(Lanciani,  Ancient  Borne  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Diecoverie»t  Bos- 
ton, 1888,  pp.  89-48.)  The  npper  period  of  barbarism  was 
shortened  for  Greece  and  Rome  throngh  the  oirenmstance  that 
they  learned  the  working  of  iron  from  £gypt  and  the  nse  of  the 
alphabet  from  Phcenioia.  Snoh  copying,  of  conrse,  affects  the 
symmetry  of  soch  schemes  as  Mr.  Morgan^s,  and  allowances  hare 
to  be  made  for  it.  It  is  cnrions  that  both  Greeks  and  Bomaaa 
asem  to  hare  presenred  some  tradition  of  the  Bronze  Age :  ^ 

HMlod.  0pp.  DL  Ul 

Anns  Ultlqiis  iininii  ongiiM  deutMqcM  fnenoil 
B(  Isirfdes  et  item  lilTaram  f ngmina  nad, 
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of  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  tme  civilizai 
tdon  is  marked  by  the  invention  of  a  phonetio 
alphabet  and  the  production  of  written  records. 
This  brings  within  the  pale  of  civilization  snch 
people  as  the  ancient  Phcenicians,  the  Hebrews 
^^f^ijo^jj^gfA  after  the  exodus,  the  ruling  classes  at 
2^^^**^^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  Aryans  of 
Persia  and  India,  and  the  Japanese.  But  clearly 
it  will  not  do  to  insist  too  narrowly  upon  the  pho> 
netic  character  of  the  alphabet.  Where  people 
acquainted  with  iron  have  enshrined  in  hieroglyph- 
ics so  much  matter  of  historic  record  and  literary 
interest  as  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
they  too  must  be  classed  as  civili2sed ;  and  this  Mr. 
Morgan  by  implication  admits. 

This  brilliant  classification  of  the  stages  of  early 
culture  will  be  found  very  helpful  if  we  only  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  in  all  wide  generalizations 
of  this  sort  the  case  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  un- 
duly simplified.  The  story  of  human  progress  is 
really  not  quite  so  easy  to  decipher  as  such  de- 
scriptions would  make  it  appear,  and  when  we 
have  laid  down  rules  of  this  sort  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  we  now  and  then  come  upon  facts 
that  will  not  exactly  fit  into  them.     In  such  an 

Bt  flamma  afcqiM  ignes,  portqoam  nnt  oognlta  primmn. 

FMterins  ferrl  yis  eit,  SBriaque  reparta. 

Bt  prior  leria  ezmt,  qaam  f  enri  cognituB  luoBf  etc 

Luoietiiifl,  ▼.  lS83k 

Perhaps,  as  Mnnro  suggests,  Lncretiiu  was  thinkixig  of  Hesiod ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  in  both  cases  there  maj 
have  been  a  genuine  tradition  that  their  ancestors  nsed  bramt 
tools  and  weapons  before  iron,  since  the  change  was  oomparatrrtl|p 
recent,  and  sundry  religions  observances  tended  to  peipetnats 
memory  of  it. 
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event  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  squeeze  or  distort  the 
unruly  facts,  but  to  look  and  see  if  our  rules  will 
not  bear  some  little  qualification*      The  faculty 
for  generalizing  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  ma^ 
ter.    If  we  observe  this  caution  we  shall  find  Mr. 
Morgan's  work  to  be  of  great  value.    It  will  be 
observed  that,  with  one  exception,  his  restrictions 
leave  the  area  of  civilization  as  wide  as  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  it  in  our  ordinary 
speaking  and  thinking.   That  exception  is  the  case 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru*     We  have 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  gorgeous  accounts  of 
the  civilization  of  these  countries  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  that  it  may  at 
first  shock  our  preconceived  notions  to  see  them 
set  down  as  in  the  ^^middle  status  of  barbarism,'' 
one  stage  higher  than  Mohawks,  and  one  stage 
lower  than  the  warriors  of  the  Iliad.    This  does 
indeed  mark  a  change  since  Dr.  Draper  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  and  Pe-  Mowma^ 
mvians  were  morally  and  intellectually  SSfJl^ 
superior  to  the  Europeans  of  the  six-  ^^^ 
teenth  century.^    The  reaction  from  the  state  of 
opinion  in  which  such  an  extravagant  remark  was 
even  possible  has  been  attended  with  some  contro- 
versy ;  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Morgan's  main  position 
has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dear  that  if  we  are 
to  use  language  correctly  when  we  speak  of  the  civ- 
ilizations of  Mexico  and  Peru  we  really  mean  civil- 
izations of  an  extremely  archaic  type,  considerably 

1  See  his  InielUeiual  Detfekpuuni  iffEurcpe^  New  Tark,  1868^ 
pp.  448,  464. 
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more  archaic  than  that  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  A  ^*  civilization  "  like  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  without  domestic  animals  or  iron  tools, 
with  trade  still  in  the  primitive  stage  of  barter, 
with  human  sacrifices,  and  with  cannibalism,  has 
certainly  some  of  the  most  vivid  features  of  bar- 
barism. Along  with  these  primitive  features,  how- 
ever, there  seem  to  have  been — after  making  all 
due  allowances  —  some  features  of  luxury  and 
splendour  such  as  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
civilization.  The  Aztecs,  moreover,  though  doubt- 
less a  full  ethnical  period  behind  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  general  advancement,  had  worked 
out  a  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  had  be- 
gun to  put  it  to  some  literary  use.  It  would  seem 
that  a  people  may  in  certain  special  points  reach 
a  level  of  attainment  higher  than  the  level  which 
they  occupy  in  other  points.  The  Cave  men  of 
the  Glacial  period  were  ignorant  of  pottery,  and 
thus  had  not  risen  above  the  upper  status  of  sav- 
agery; but  their  artistic  talent,  upon  which  we 
have  remarked,  was  not  such  as  we  are  wont  to 
associate  with  savagery.  Other  instances  will  oc- 
cur to  us  in  the  proper  place. 

The  difficulty  which  people  usually  find  in  real- 
izing the  true  position  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
culture  arises  partly  from  the  misconceptions  which 
have  imtil  recently  distorted  the  facts,  and  partly 
from  the  loose  employment  of  terms  above  noticed* 
Loom  use  of  It  is  quito  corrcct  to  spcak  of  the  Aus- 
••MTigexT**    tralian  blackfellows  as  ^*  savages,"  but 

and  **dvlUa»>  ,  .         •  11 

tion.**  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  near 

the  same  epithet  employed  to  characterize  Shaw- 
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nees  and  Mohawks;  and  to  call  those  Indians 
^^savages''  is  quite  misleading.  So  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  ^  civilization"  is  often  so  looselyused 
as  to  cover  a  large  territory  belonging  to  ^  barbar- 
ism." One  does  not  look  for  scientific  precision 
in  newspapers,  but  they  are  apt  to  reflect  popular 
habits  of  thought  quite  faithfiJly,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  from  one.  In  a 
newspaper  aocotmt  of  Mr.  Cushing's  recent  discov- 
eries of  buried  towns,  works  of  irrigation,  etc.,  in 
Arizona,  we  are  first  told  that  these  are  the  remains 
of  a  ^splendid  prehistoric  civilization,"  and  the 
next  moment  we  are  told,  in  entire  unoonscioiunew 
of  the  contradiction,  that  the  people  who  con- 
structed these  works  had  only  stone  tools.  Now 
to  call  a  people  ** civilized"  who  have  only  stone 
tools  is  utterly  misleading.  Nothing  but  confusion 
of  ideas  and  darkening  of  counsel  can  come  from 
such  a  misuse  of  words.  Such  a  people  may  be  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  entitled  to  credit  for 
what  they  have  achieved,  but  the  grade  of  culture 
which  they  have  reached  is  not  ^  civilization." 

With  ^savagery"  thus  encroaching  upon  its 
area  of  meaning  on  the  one  side,  and  ^  civilization  " 
encroaching  on  the  other,  the  word  ^  barbarism," 
as  popplarly  apprehended,  is  left  in  a  vague  and 
unsatis&ctoiy  plight.  If  we  speak  of  Montezuma's 
people  as  barbarians  one  stage  further  advanced 
than  Mohawks,  we  are  liable  to  be  charged  with 
calling  them  ^savages."  Yet  the  term  voimumi 
^barbarism"  is  a  very  useful  one;  in-  SStoST*^ 
dispensable,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  ****'**'*"^" 
human  progress.    There  is  no  other  word  which 
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can  serve  in  its  stead  as  a  designation  of  the  enoiv 
mous  interval  which  begins  with  the  invention  of 
potteiy  and  ends  with  the  invention  of  the  alphabet. 
The  popular  usage  of  the  woid  is  likely  to  be- 
come more  definite  as  it  comes  to  be  more  generally 
realized  how  prodigious  that  interval  has  been. 
When  we  think  what  a  considerable  portion  of 
man's  past  existence  has  been  comprised  within  it, 
and  what  a  marvellous  transformation  in  human 
knowledge  and  human  &culty  has  been  gradually 
wrought  between  its  beginning  and  its  end,  the 
period  of  barbarism  becomes  invested  with  most 
thrilling  interest,  and  its  name  ceases  to  appear 
otherwise  than  respectable.  It  is  Mr.  Morgan's 
chief  title  to  fame  that  he  has  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plored this  period  and  described  its  features  with 
such  masterly  skilL 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
view  of  the  successive  stages  of  culture  is  one  which 
could  not  well  have  been  marked  out  in  all  its  parts 
except  by  a  student  of  American  archsology. 
Aboriginal  America  is  the  richest  field  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  barbarism.  Its  people  pre- 
sent every  gradation  in  social  life  during  three 
ethnical  periods  —  the  upper  period  of  savagery 
and  the  lower  and  middle  periods  of  barbarism—* 
so  that  the  process  of  development  may  be  most 
systematically  and  instructively  stud- 
iMrbariimia     icd.  Until  WO  havc  bccomc  familiar  with 

most  com-  •      *     k  •  •<  i  % 

pieteivezem.    ancicut  Amcncau  society,  and  so  long 
aoeieat  Amer-  as  our  vicw  is  coufinod  to  the  phases 
of  progress  in  the  Old  World,  the  de- 
marcation between  civilized  and  uncivilized  life 
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seems  too  abrapt  and  sudden ;  we  do  not  get  a  oor- 
rect  measure  of  it.  The  oldest  European  tradition 
reaches  back  only  through  the  upper  period  of  bar- 
barism.^ The  middle  and  lower  periods  have  lapsed 
into  utter  oblivion,  and  it  is  only  modem  archieo* 
logical  research  that  is  beginning  to  recover  the 
traces  of  them.  But  among  the  red  men  of  Amer- 
ica the  social  life  of  ages  more  remote  than  that 
of  the  lake  villages  of  Switzerland  is  in  many 
particulars  preserved  for  us  to-day,  and  when  we 
study  it  we  begin  to  realize  as  never  before  the  con- 
tinuity of  human  development,  its  enormous  dura- 
tion, and  the  almost  infinite  accumulation  of  slow 
efforts  by  which  progress  has  been  achieved.  An- 
cient America  is  further  instructive  in  presenting 
the  middle  status  of  barbarism  in  a  different  form 
from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Its  most  conspicuous  outward  manifesta- 
tions, instead  of  tents  and  herds,  were  strange  and 
imposing  edifices  of  stone,  so  that  it  was  quite 
natural  that  observers  interpreting  it  from  a  basis 
of  European  experience  should  mistake  it  for  civ- 
ilization. Certain  aspects  of  that  middle  period 
may  be  studied  to-day  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
as  phases  of  the  older  periods  may  still  be  found 
among  the  wilder  tribes,  even  after  all  the  contact 
they  have  had  with  white  men.  These  ffa«'^^»^»'»<*, 
mirvivaLi  fcom  antiquity  wiU  not  per-  ^^S^ 
manently  outlive  that  contact,  and  it  is  important 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  gathering  and  put- 

1  Now  Mid  then,  periia{M,  Vnt  fwj  nrely,  it  just  tooehM  di* 
eloM  of  the  middle  period,  m,  e.  fl^.,  ia  the  linee  from  Heeiod  and 
LoentaiM  ftbove  qqoled. 
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ting  on  record  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  speech 
and  artSt  the  customs  and  beliefs,  everything  that 
goes  to  constitute  the  philology  and  anthropology 
of  the  red  men.  For  ihe  intelligent  and  vigorous 
work  of  this  sort  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Powell,  no  praise  can  be  too 
strong  and  no  encouragement  too  hearty. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  groups  of 
Indians  wiU  be  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  compre- 
hend the  social  condition  of  ancient  America.  The 
groups  are  in  great  part  defined  by  differences  of 
language,  which  are  perhaps  a  better  criterion  of 
racial  affinity  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old, 
because  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  nothing 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  conquest  with  incorporation 
resulting  in  complete  change  of  speech  which  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  Old  World ;  as,  for  example, 
when  we  see  the  Celto-Iberian  population  of  Spain 
and  the  Belgic,  Celtic,  and  Aquitanian  populations 
of  Graul  forgetting  their  native  tongues,  and  adopt- 
ing that  of  a  confederacy  of  tribes  in  Latium. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Peru  there  is  no  indication 
that  anything  of  this  sort  went  on,  or  that  there 
TriuiMototy  was  anything  even  superficially  analo- 
gy SiS**'  gous  to  "empire,"  in  ancient  America. 
oriS^*AmBiw  What  strikes  one  most  forcibly  at  first 
^^  is  the  vast  number  of  American  lan- 

guages. Adelimg,  in  his  "  Mithridates,"  put  the 
number  at  1,264,  and  Ludewig,  in  his  "  Literature 
of  the  American  Languages,"  put  it  roimdly  at 
lylOO.    Sguier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  content 
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wUh  400.^  The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  &ot 
that  where  one  scholar  sees  two  or  three  distinot 
langoages  another  sees  two  or  three  dialects  of 
one  language  and  counts  them  as  one;  it  is  like 
the  difiBculty  which  naturalists  find  in  agreeing  as 
to  what  are  species  and  what  are  only  varieties. 
The  great  number  of  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  by  a  sparse  population  is  one  mark  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  a  rude  and  primitive  form 
of  tribal  society.* 

The  lowest  tribes  in  North  America  were  those 
that  are  still  to  be  found  in  California,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Puget  Sound*     The  Athabaskans  of    Hudson's 
Bay  were  on  about  the  same  level  of  savagery. 
They  made  no  pottery,  knew  nothing  of  horticul- 
ture, dei)ended  for  subsistence  entirely 
upon  bread-roots,  fish,  and  game,  and  meritetas 
thns  had  no  village  life.    They  were 
mere  prowlers  in  the  upper  status  of  savagery.* 
The  Apaches  of  Arizona,  preeminent  even  among 
red  men  for  atrocious  cruelly,  are  an   offshoot 
from  the  Athabaskan  stock.    Very  little  better 
are  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  that  still  wander 


^  Winior,  "  Bibliog;rapliical  NotM  on  Amerioan  Lingnistioi,'' 
in  his  Narr.  and  Crit.  HitL^  toL  i.  pp.  420-428,  gires  an  adnuiaUe 
•nrrey  of  the  subjeot.  See  also  PiIling''B  bibliographical  bulletini 
of  Iioquoian,  Siooan,  and  Mnskhogean  langnagea,  published  by  the 
Bnrean  of  Ethnology. 

*  Excurgiona  of  an  EvoluitonUt,  pp.  147<-174 

'  For  a  good  account  of  Indians  in  the  upper  statoa  of  saTSgery 
until  modified  by  contact  with  civilization,  see  Myron  Eells, "  The 
Twana,  Chemaknm,  and  Klallam  Indians  of  Washington  Teni- 
tory,"  Smithsonian  Report^  1887,  pp.  60&-a81. 
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among  the  lonely  bare  mountains  and  over  the 
weird  sage-brush  plains  of  Idaho.  The  region 
west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  north  of  New 
Mexico  is  thus  the  region  of  savagery. 

Between  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  aborigines,  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery, 
might  have  been  divided  into  six  or  seven  groups, 
of  which  three  were  situated  mainly  to  the  ea^t 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  others  mainly  to  the 
west  of  it.  All  were  in  the  lower  period  of  bar- 
barism. Of  the  western  groups,  by  far 
fomiiyof  the  most  numerous  were  the  Dakotas, 
comprising  the  Sioux,  Poncas,  Omahas, 
lowas,  Kaws,  Otoes,  and  Missouris.  From  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  their  territory  ex- 
tended westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  for 
a  thousand  miles.  One  of  their  tribes,  the  Win- 
nebagos,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  pressed 
into  the  region  between  that  river  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

A  second  group,  very  small  in  numbers  but  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  student  of  ethnology, 
comprises  the  Minnitarees  and  Mandans  on  the 
upper  Missouri.^  The  remnants  of  these  tribes 
now  live  together  in  the  same  village,  and  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  well  as  in  intelligence,  they 
are  described  as  superior  to  any  other  red  men 

^  An  excellent  description  of  them,  pfiofiuely  iUnstzated  with 
oolonred  piotmeB,  may  be  found  in  Catlings  North  American  In- 
dianSf  toL  i.  pp.  66-207,  7th  ed.,  London,  1848 ;  the  author  was 
an  accnrate  and  tmstwoiihy  obeenrer.  Some  writen  have  placed 
these  tribes  in  the  Dakota  gronp  because  of  the  laige  nnmber  of 
Dakota  words  in  their  laiignage  ;  but  these  are  probably  boRowed 
words,  like  the  numerooa  French  words  in  "Ri^HJi. 
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north  of  New  Mexico.  From  their  first 
ery,  by  the  brothers  La  V^rendiye  ,^,n,^, 
in  1742,  down  to  Mr.  Catlin's  visit  JJJS^ 
nearly  a  century  hiter,  there  was  no 
change  in  their  condition,^  but  shortly  afterward, 
in  1838,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  swept 
away  by  small-pox.  The  excellence  of  their  horti* 
culture,  the  framework  of  their  houses,  and  their 
peculiar  religious  ceremonies  early  attracted  at- 
tention* Upon  Mr.  Catlin  they  made  such  an 
impression  that  he  fimcied  there  must  be  an  infu- 
sion of  white  blood  in  them ;  and  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days  he  sought  to  account  for  it  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  legend  of  Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince 
who  was  dindy  imagined  to  hare  sailed  to  America 
about  1170.  He  thought  that  Madoc's  party  might 
have  sailed  to  the  Mississippi  and  founded  a  col- 
ony which  ascended  that  river  and  the  Ohio,  built 
the  famous  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  finally 
migrated  to  the  upper  Missouri.^  To  this  specu- 
lation was  appended  the  inevitable  list  of  words 
which  happen  to  sound  somewhat  alike  in  Man- 
dan  and  in  Welsh.  In  the  realm  of  free  fancy 
eveiything  is  easy.  That  there  was  a  Madoc  who 
went  somewhere  in  1170  is  quite  possible,  but  as 
shrewd  old  John  Smith  said  about  it,  ^^  where 
this  place  was  no  history  can  show."^    But  one 

^  See  Fnmeis  Parkman'g  paper,  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Rooky 
Jfoumtttiiis,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jane,  1888.  I  hope  the  »ppe«r- 
aaoe  of  this  article,  two  years  ago,  indicates  that  we  hare  not 
much  longer  to  wait  for  the  next  of  that  magnificent  series  of 
Tolnmes  on  the  history  of  the  French  in  North  America. 

*  North  American  Indians,  toI.  ii.,  Appendix  A. 

*  Smith's  Generall  Uistorie  of  Virffinia,  New  England  and  <As 
Summer  Ides,  p  1,  London,  1626w 
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part  of  Mr.  Catlm'g  speculation  may  liave  bit 
somewhat  nearer  the  tmth.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Minnitarees  or  the  Mandans,  or  both,  may  be 
a  remnant  of  some  of  those  Mound-builders  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  concerning  whom  something 
will  presently  be  said. 

The  third  group  in  this  western  region  consists 
of  the  Pawnees  and  Arickarees,^  of  the 
Platte  valley  in  Nebraska,  with  a  few 
kindred  tribes  farther  to  the  south. 

Of  the  three  groups  eastward  of  the  Mississippi 
we  may  first  mention  the  Maskoki,  or  Muskhogees, 
v^M  Urn-  consisting  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
'^'  Seminoles,  and  others,  with  the  Creek 

confederacy.^  These  tribes  were  intelligent  and 
powerful,  with  a  culture  well  advanced  toward 
the  end  of  the  lower  period  of  barbarism. 

The  Algonquin  family,  bordering  at  its  south- 
em  limits  upon  the  Maskoki,  had  a  vast  range 
northeasterly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  it 
reached  the  confines  of  Labrador,  and  north- 
westerly through  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 

and  as  far  as  the  Churchill  river^  to  the  west  of 

• 

1  For  the  history  and  ethnology  of  these  interesting  tribes,  see 
three  learned  papen  by  J.  B.  Dunbar,  in  Magazine  of  American 
Hittory,  toI.  ir.  pp.  241-281 ;  toL  ▼.  pp.  821-342 ;  toI.  viiL  pp. 
784-756 ;  also  Grinnell^s  Fawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Tales, 
New  York,  1880. 

^  These  tribes  of  the  Golf  region  were  formerly  grouped,  along 
with  others  not  akin  to  them,  as  "  Mobilians."  The  Cherokeei 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Maskoki  family,  but  they  hare 
lately  been  deolared  an  intmsiTe  offshoot  from  the  Iroqnois  stock. 
The  remnants  of  another  alien  tribe,  the  onoe  famoos  Natchei, 
were  adopted  into  the  Creek  oonf ederaoy.  For  a  full  account  of 
these  tribes,  see  Gatsohet,  A  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creek  In- 
dianSf  ToL  L,  Philadelphia,  1884. 

*  Howse,  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language^  London,  1865,  p.  t& 
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Hndflon'fl  Bay.  Li  other  words,  Ae  Algonquin* 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Maskoki,^  on 
the  west  by  the  Dakotas,  on  the  north-  ^j^^ 
west  by  the  Athabaakans,  on  the  northr  ^r  <* 
east  by  Eskimos,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  ocean.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red 
Kver  of  the  North  the  Crees  bad  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  closely  related  to  them  were  the 
Pottawstomiea,  Ojibwas,  and  Ottawas.  One  off- 
shoot, indading  the  Blackfeet,  Cheyennes,  and 
Arrapahos,  roamed  aa  far  west  as  the  Kooky 
Mountwns.  The  great  triangle  between  the  up- 
per Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  was  occupied  by  the 
Menomonees  and  Eickapoos,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
the  M''^"''"  and  Illinois,  and  the  Shawnees.  Along 
the  coast  region  the  principal  Algonquin  tribes 
were  the  Powhatans  of  Virginia,  the  Lenape  or 
Delawares,  the  Munsees  or  Minisinks  of  the  moun- 
tains about  the  Susquehanna,  the  Mohegans  on 
the  Hudson,  the  Adbondacks  between  that  river 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Narragansetts  and  their 
congeners  in  New  England,  and  finally  the  Mio- 
macs  and  Wabenaki  far  down  East,  as  the  last 
name  implies.  Here  is  a  tradition,  supported  to 
some  extent'  by  lingnistio  evidence,'  that  the  Mo- 
h^ans,  with  their  cousins  the  Fequots,  weie  more 
cloaely  related  to  the  Sbawnees  than  to  the  L)t;l^ 
ware  or  coast  groap.  While  all  the  Algonquin 
tribes  were  in  the  lower  period  of  barbarism,  there 
was  a  noticeable  gradation  among  them,  the  Crees 

'  Except  in  hi  fti  u  tha  Cberokees  ftnd  ToauronM,  pnaeati; 
to  ba  mBidiaiwd,  ven  inteipoaed. 
*  BoDtan,  Tit  Laupt  and  their  LegemU,  p.  30. 
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and  Ojibwas  of  the  far  North  standing  lowest  in 
culture,  and  the  Shawnees,  at  their  southernmost 
limits,  standing  highest. 

We  hare  observed  the  Dakota  tribes  pressing 
eastward  against  their  neighbours  and  sending  out 
an  offshoot,  the  Winnebagos,  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  group  of  tribes  was  a  more  re- 


quob  family  o<  motc  offshoot  from  the  Dakotas.    This 

tribal. 

is  very  doubtful ;  but  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  the  general  trend  of  the  Hu- 
ron-Iroquois movement  seems  to  have  been  east- 
ward, either  in  successive  swarms,  or  in  a  single 
swarm,  which  became  divided  and  scattered  by 
segmentation,  as  was  common  with  all  Indian 
tribes.  They  seem  early  to  have  proved  their 
superiority  over  the  Algonquins  in  bravery  and 
intelligence.  Their  line  of  invasion  seems  to  have 
run  eastward  to  Niagara,  and  thereabouts  to  have 
bifurcated,  one  line  following  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Hurons  established  themselves  in  the  penin* 
sula  between  the  lake  that  bears  their  name  and 
Lake  Ontario.  South  of  them  and  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  were  settled  their 
kindred,  afterward  called  the  ^Neutral  Nation."  ^ 
On  the  southern  shore  the  Eries  planted  themselves, 
while  the  Susquehannocks  pushed  on  in  a  direc- 
tion sufficiently  described  by  their  name.    Farthest 

^  Because  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  strife  between  the 
Hnions  and  the  Five  Nations.  Their  Indian  name  was  Atttwaa- 
darons.  They  were  nnsurpassed  for  ferocity.  See  Fufana^ 
in  North  Amerieay  p.  zliy. 
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of  all  penetrated  the  TuBcaroras,  eyen  into  ihe 
pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  in  isohition  from  their  kindred 
tmtil  1715.  These  invasions  resulted  in  some  dis- 
placement of  Algonquin  tribes,  and  began  to  sap 
the  strength  of  the  confederacy  or  alliance  in 
which  the  Delawares  had  held  a  foremost  place. 

But  by  far  the  most  famous  and  important  of 
the  Huron-Iroquois  were  those  that  followed  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.   In  that  direction  their  progress 
was  cheeked  by  the  Algonquin  tribe  of  Adiron- 
dacks,  but  they  succeeded  in  retaining  a  foothold 
in  the  country  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  1585  Jacques 
Cartier  found  on  the  site  which  he  named  Mont- 
real an  Iroquois  village  which  had  vanished  before 
(^Ihamplain's  arrival  seventy  years  later.     Those 
Iroquois  who  were  thrust  back  in  the  struggle  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  made  their  way  across  Lake  Ontario  and 
established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
river.    They  were  then  in  three  small  tribes, — the 
Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas, — but  as  they 
grew  in  numbers  and  spread  eastward  to  the  Hud- 
son and  westward  to  the  Genesee,  the  intermediate 
tribes  of  Oneidas  and  Cayugas  were  formed  by  seg- 
mentation.^ About  1450  the  five  tribes  —  after- 
wards known  as  the  Five  Nations —  Th«Fiw 
were  joined  in  a  confederacy  in  pursu-  ^'^'^ 
ance  of  the  wise  counsel  which  Hayowentha,  or 
Hiawatha,'  according  to  the  legend,  whispered  intd 

1  "hiorgtaijAndeTU  Society,  p.  126. 

*  Wliether  there  wm  ever  lacli  a  penon  m  ffiawatha  %  to  ny 
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ihe  ears  of  the  Onondaga  sachem,  Daganoweda. 
This  union  of  their  resources  combined,  with  their 
native  bravery  and  cunning,  and  their  occupation  of 
the  most  commanding  military  posit\on  in  eastern 
North  America,  to  render  them  invincible  among 
red  men.  They  exterminated  their  old  enemies 
the  Adirondacks,  and  pushed  the  Mohegans  over 
the  mountains  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Con- 
necticut. When  they  first  encountered  white  men 
in  1609  their  name  had  become  a  terror  in  New 
England,  insomuch  that  as  soon  as  a  single  Mohawk 
was  caught  sight  of  by  the  Indians  in  that  country, 
they  would  raise  the  cry  from  hill  to  hill,  ^*  A  Mo- 
hawk !  a  Mohawk ! "  and  forthwith  would  flee  like 
sheep  before  wolves,  never  dreaming  of  resistance.^ 
After  the  Five  Nations  had  been  supplied  with 
firearms  by  the  Dutch  their  power  increased  with 
portentoi^s  rapidity.^  At  first  they  sought  to  per- 
suade their  neighbours  of  kindred  blood  and  speech, 
the  Eries  and  others,  to  join  their  confederacy ; 

the  leasti  donbtf  nl.  As  »  traditioiial  ciiltnre-hero  his  attribvtM 
are  those  of  loskeha,  Miohabo,  Qnetialooatl,  Viiaoooha,  and  all 
that  class  of  sky-gods  to  whioh  I  shall  again  have  oooasioii  to  refer. 
See  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  172.  When  the  Indian 
speaks  of  Hiawatha  whispering^  advioe  to  Daganoweda,  his  mean- 
ing is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  when  he 
attribnted  the  wisdom  of  some  mortal  hero  to  whispered  advice  from 
Zens  or  his  messenger  Hermes.  Longfellow's  famous  poem  is 
based  npon  Schoolcraft's  book  entitled  The  Hiawatha  Legends, 
which  is  really  a  misnomer,  for  the  book  coninsts  chiefly  of  Ojibwa 
atones  abont  Manabozho,  son  of  the  West  Wind.  There  was 
reaUy  no  such  legend  of  Hiawatha  as  that  which  the  poet  has 
Immortalized.  See  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  pp.  S6, 
180-183. 

^  Cadwallader  Golden,  History  of  the  Five  NationSf  New  York, 
1727. 

s  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  12. 
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and  failing  in  this  they  went  to  war  and  extermi- 
nated them.^  Then  they  overthrew  one  Algonquin 
tribe  after  another  until  in  1690  their  career  was 
checked  by  the  French.  By  that  time  they  had 
reduced  to  a  tributary  condition  most  of  the  Algon* 
quin  tribes,  even  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
writers  have  spoken  of  the  empire  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  has  been  surmised  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
interfered  with  by  white  men,  they  might  have 
played  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  die  Bomans  in 
the  Old  World ;  but  there  is  no  real  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  The  Bomans  acquired  their 
mighty  strength  by  incorporating  vanquished  peo- 
ples into  their  own  body  politic.^  No  American 
aborigines  ever  had  a  glimmering  of  the  process  of 
state-building  after  the  Boman  fashion.  No  incor- 
poration resulted  from  the  victories  of  the  Iroquois. 
Where  their  burnings  and  massacres  stopped  short 
of  extermination,  they  simply  took  tribute,  which 
was  as  far  as  statecraft  had  got  in  the  lower  period 
of  barbarism.  General  Walker  has  summed  up 
their  military  career  in  a  single  sentence :  ^^  They 
were  the  scourge  of  God  upon  the  aborigines  of 
the  continent."  ^ 

The  six  groups    here    enumerated  —  Dakota, 
Mandan,  Pawnee,  Maskoki,  Algonquin,  Iroquois 

1  An  except  the  distant  TnaoaroraB,  who  in  1715  migrated  fioni 
Korth  Carolina  to  New  York,  and  joining  the  Iroqnoie  league 
made  it  the  Six  Nations.  All  the  rest  of  the  outlying  Huron- 
Ixoqnois  stock  was  wiped  ont  of  existence  before  the  end  of  the 
serenteenth  century,  except  the  remnant  of  Hurons  since  known 
aa  WyandotB. 

*  See  my  Beginmnffs  of  New  England ^  chap,  i 

•  F.  A.  Walker,  ''The  Indian  Question,"  North  American  lU* 
7f  April,  1878,  p.  87a 
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— made  up  the  great  body  of  the  aborig^es  of 
North  America  who  at  the  time  of  the  Diacoveiy 
lived  in  the  lower  status  of  barbarism.  All  made 
pottery  of  yarious  degrees  of  rudeness.  Their 
tools  and  weapons  were  of  the  Neolithic  type,-^ 
stone  either  polished  or  accurately  and 
mofltiMdis-  artistically  chipped.  For  the  most 
fromflaid        part  they  lived  in  stockaded  villages. 


and  cultivated  maize,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  sunflowers,  and  tobacco.  They  depended 
for  subsistence  partly  upon  such  vegetable  prod* 
nets,  partly  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  the  women 
generally  attending  to  the  horticulture,  the  men  to 
the  chase.  JETorticulture  is  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation for  this  stage  in  which  the  ground  is  merely 
scratched  with  stone  spades  and  hoes.  It  is  incip- 
ient agriculture,  but  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished bom  tiie  field  agriculture  in  which  exten- 
sive pieces  of  land  are  subdued  by  the  plough. 
The  assistance  of  domestic  animals  is  needed  be- 
fore such  work  can  be  carried  far,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  an  approach  to  field  agri- 
culture in  any  part  of  pre-Columbian  America 
except  Peru,  where  men  were  harnessed  to  the 
plough,  and  perhaps  occasionally  llamas  were  used 
in  the  same  way.^  Where  subsistence  depended 
upon  rude  horticulture  eked  out  by  game  and  fish, 
it  required  a  large  territory  to  support  a  sparse 
population.  The  great  diversity  of  languages 
contributed  to  maintain  the  isolation  of  tribes 
and  prevent  extensive  confederation.     Intertribal 

1  Sm  Humboldt,  Amidlien  der  Natur,  3d  ed.,  StnttBUt,  184S^ 
▼oL  L  p.  203. 
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mi&re  wm  perpetoal,  esve   now  and  dien  for 

tmces  of  brief  dniatioii.  Warfare  was  attended 
by  wboleaale  massacre.  As  many  prisoneFs  as 
ooold  be  managed  were  taken  home  by  r^mn,,) 
their  editors ;  in  some  cases  they  were  ' — ' — ' 
adopted  into  the  tribe  of  the  latter  as  a  means  of 
increasing  its  fi^iting  strength,  otherwise  tliey 
were  pnt  to  death  with  lingering  torments.^  lliere 
was  nothing  which  afforded  the  red  men  soch  ex- 
quisite delight  as  the  spectacle  of  live  homan  flesh 
lacerated  with  stone  knives  or  hissing  ander  the 
tonch  of  firebrands,  and  for  elaborate  ingenuity  in 
derisng  toitozes  they  have  never  been  equalled.' 

'  **  Wman  aad  obSdnn  joiDsd  in  tlwaa  fiaadUi  ■limiliia,  ^d 
^M  tf  laaftk  the  TiotiiB  jiaUad  up  ha  lifs,  lis  bMit,  if  ha  *«■ 
!■»•,  vaa  iqiped  fnm  hii  body,  ent  ia  pi«e««,  fanHled,  aad  gtm 

Bu*  vsrj;  ud  finaDj  hk  bod;  was  diridad  Umb  bom  Hmb, 
naatad  tw  tluuwB  iato  the  armthia^  pot,  aad  baada  a>d  faat, 
tarn  aad  !<«*,  Load  aad  trsak,  won  aU  (tend  into  a  bsrid 
BMai  and  aaten  anndat  TaOa,  aooga,  aad  daBoaa."  JBffiioa  Wj- 
■aa,  ia  Stttalk  Btpart  a^Pnbodg  JfaKaa,  p.  37.  Pis  dotailB 
<i  da  ntmt  appaDi^  ahaooMr,  ne  Bnttaifiald'i  Hutary  of  fik 
Ow^i,  pp.  170-182 ;  Stooa'a  Lift  tfjai^  BnM,  toL  iL  pp.  81, 
S2;  Dodge'B  Plaiiu  of  the  Onat  Wal.p.  418,  aod  Ov  WUd  U. 
Jiatt,  pp.  S2&-620;  Pa^ntaa'a  Jaaiu  in  ^orti  Amtriea,  pp. 
387-3BI ;  aad  Eoai^  other  plaeaa  in  Farkmaa'i  oiltiaga. 

*  Ona  ofta  baata  it  nid  that  tbe  cmlty  i^  the  Indian  vai 
Mt  HI  III  I II I  tbaa  tliat  ot  modiKral  Fiiimiiiai«.  aa  emnidified  in 
>dicial  toBton  and  in  tba  bmcn  id  Uu  InqniiidiB.      Bnt  in 

piartjoe  cf  tcrton  hj  mtS  and  oeeliuatieal  tribnoala  in  tho 
UddU  AgM,  thse  waaadefinita  mml  pniptae  wbieb,  bowewr 
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Cannibalism  was  quite  commonly  practised.^     The 

tion  of  the  snTriyal  of  *  spirit  fit  only  for  the  lowest  barbarism : 
and  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  themselves  often 
exhibited  cruelty  such  as  even  Indians  seldom  surpass.  See  be- 
low, ToL  ii.  p.  444.  In  spite  of  such  eases,  however,  it  must  bo 
held  that  for  artistic  skill  in  inflicting  the  greatest  possible  in- 
tensity of  excruciating  pain  upon  every  nerve  in  the  body,  the 
Spaniard  was  a  bungler  and  a  novice  as  compared  with  the  In- 
dian. See  Dodge's  Our  Wild  Indians,  pp.  535-538.  Colonel 
Dodge  was  in  familiar  contact  with  Indians  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  writes  with  fairness  and  discrimination. 

In  truth  the  question  as  to  comparative  omelty  is  not  so  mnek 
one  of  race  as  of  occupation,  except  in  so  far  as  race  is  moulded 
by  long  occupation.  The  "  old  Adam,"  i.  e.  the  inheritance  from 
OUT  brute  ancestors,  is  very  strong  in  the  human  race.  CaUooa- 
nesB  to  the  suffering  of  others  than  self  is  part  of  this  brute^n- 
heritance,  and  under  the  influence  of  certain  habits  and  ooou- 
pations  this  germ  of  callousness  may  be  developed  to  almost  any 
height  of  devilish  cruelty.  In  the  lower  stages  of  culture  the 
lack  of  political  aggregation  on  a  large  scale  is  attended  with 
incessant  warfare  in  the  shape  in  which  it  comes  home  to  every- 
body's door.  This  state  of  things  keeps  alive  the  passion  of  re- 
venge and  stimulates  cruelty  to  the  highest  degree.  As  long  as 
such  a  state  of  things  endures,  as  it  did  in  Europe  to  a  limited 
extent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  dread- 
Ad  amount  of  omelty.  The  change  in  the  conditions  of  modem 
warfare  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing wiiHwA—  and  humanity  of  modern  times.  See  my  Beginningt 
of  New  England,  pp.  226-229.  Something  more  will  be  said 
hereafter  with  reference  to  the  special  causes  concerned  in  the 
omelty  and  brutality  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Meanwhile 
it  may  be  observed  in  the  present  connection,  that  the  Spanish 
taskmasters  who  mutilated  and  burned  their  slaves  were  not  rep- 
resentative types  of  their  own  race  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  Indians  who  tortured  Br^beuf  or  Crawford.  If 
the  fiendish  Pedrarias  was  a  Spaniard,  so  too  was  the  saintly  Las 
Gasas.  The  latter  type  would  be  as  impossible  among  barbari- 
ans as  an  Aristotle  or  a  Beethoven.  Indeed,  though  there  ire 
writers  who  would  like  to  prove  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  that  type  has  ever  attained  to  perfection  except  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity. 

^  See  the  evidence  oolleoted  by  Jeffrisa  Wyman,  in  Sevenih  £e* 
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scalps  of  slain  enemies  were  always  taken,  and 
nntU  they  had  attained  such  trophies  the  young 
men  were  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
women.  The  Indian's  notions  of  morality  were 
those  that  helong  to  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  tribe  is  the  largest  well-established  political 
aggregate.  Murder  without  the  tribe  was  meri- 
torious unless  it  entailed  risk  of  war  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage ;  murder  within  the  tribe  was  either 
revenged  by  blood-feud  or  compounded  by  a  pres- 
ent given  to  the  victim's  kinsmen.  Such  rudi- 
mentary wergild  was  often  reckoned  in  wampum, 
or  strings  of  beads  made  of  a  kind  of  mussel  shell, 
and  put  to  divers  uses,  as  personal  ornament, 
omemonic  record,  and  finally  money.  Beligious 
thought  was  in  the  fetishistic  or  animistic  stage,^ 
while  many  tribes  had  risen  to  a  vague  conception 
of  tutelar  deities  embodied  in  human  or  animal 
forms.  Myth-tales  abounded,  and  the  folk-lore  of 
the  red  men  is  found  to  be  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive.'    Their  religion  consisted  mainly 

port  ofPeabody  Museum,  pp.  27-87;  ef.  Wake,  Evolution  of  Mo- 
raUhff  ToL  L  p.  243.  Man j  iUnstntioiiB  are  giTen  hj  Mr.  Park- 
in this  oonnection  it  may  be  obeezred  that  the  name 

Mohawk  *'  means  *'  Cannibal."  It  ia  an  Algonqmn  word,  ap- 
to  this  Iroqnou  tribe  by  their  enemies  in  the  Gomieotieitt 
TaHey  and  about  the  lower  Hudson.  The  name  by  which  tho 
Mohawks  ealled  themselyes  was  **  Caniengas,*'  or  **People-at« 
the-Flint."    See  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  p.  173. 

^  For  aeeoonts  and  explanattons  of  animism  see  Tylor^s  PrimU 
five  Cukurtj  London,  1871,  2  toIs.  ;  Caspari,  Urgeschichie  der 
MaudAnt,  Leipaie,  1877,  2  toIs.;  Spencer's  Principles  ofScd- 
slegg,  part  L  ;  and  my  Mgths  and  Mythmakers,  chap,  yii 

s  No  time  shoold  be  lost  in  gathering  and  recording  ererj 
aeap  of  this  folk-lore  that  can  be  f oond.  The  American  Folk- 
Lon  Soeietyy  f ooaded  chiefly  thnnigh  the  ezertums  of  my  friend 
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in  a  devout  belief  in  witchcraft.  No  well-defined 
priestly  daas  Iiad  been  evolved;  the  so-called 
^medicine  men"  were  mere  conjurers,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  influence. 

But  none  of  the  characteristics  of  barbarous 
society  above  specified  will  carry  us  so  far  toward 
realizing  the  gulf  which  divides  it  from  civilised 
society  as  the  imperfect  development  of  its  do- 
mestic relations.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
is  such  as  to  call  for  a  few  words  of  special  eluci- 
dation. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Sir  Henry  Maine  pulK 
lished  that  magnificent  treatise  on  Ancient  Law, 
which,  when  considered  in  all  its  potency  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  single  book  of  our  century  toward  placing 
the  study  of  history  upon  a  scientific  basis,  he  be- 
gan by  showing  that  in  primitive  soci- 
ety the  individual  is  nothing  and  the 
state  nothing,  while  the  family-group  is  everything^ 
and  that  the  progress  of  civilization  politically  has 

Mr.  W.  W.  KeweU,  aiid  oigaiiixed  Janiiarj  4»  1888,  is  already  doisg 
•zoellent  work  and  pronuflM  to  beoome  a  valoaUe  aid,  within  Ha 
field,  to  ihe  work  of  the  Bnrean  of  Bthnolosry.  Of  the  Journal 
of  American  FoUc'Lort,  pnbliahed  for  the  aooiety  by  Meana. 
Honghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  nine  numbers  have  sppeazed,  and  the 
reader  wiU  find  them  fnU  of  TaloAble  infomiAtion.  Onemnyalao 
profitably  oonsidt  Knortz's  Mdhrehen  und  Sagen  dor  aordaaimfea- 
rnMcken  Indianer^  Jena,  1871 ;  Brinton's  Myth»  of  the  New  Worid^ 
N.  7.,  1868,  and  his  Amsriean  Hero^MytJu,  Phila.,  1882 ;  Leland'a 
Algonquin  Legends  of  New  Englandt  Boston,  1884 ;  Mrk  £menon*a 
Indian  Myths,  Beaton,  1884.  Some  brief  reflectionB  and  critioiama 
of  much  Talne,  in  relation  to  aboirijfinal  American  folk-lore,  may 
ba  f  onnd  in  Gnrtin'a  Mjftlu  and  Folk-Lore  qf  Ireland,  pp.  12-27. 
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consisted  on  tlie  one  hand  in  the  ^^r^ation  uid 
building  up  of  family-gronps  throng  inteimediKte 
tribal  oi^amzations  into  states,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  disentanglement  of  individiials  from 
the  family  thraldom.  In  other  words,  we  bc^^ 
by  having  no  politioal  commonities  larger  than 
clans,  and  no  bond  of  political  union  except  blood 
relationship,  and  in  this  state  of  things  the  indi- 
vidual, as  to  his  rights  and  obligations,  was  sub- 
merged in  the  clan.  We  at  length  come  to  have 
great  nations  like  the  KngliRTi  or  the  French,  in 
which  blood-relationship  as  a  bond  of  politioal 
union  is  no  longer  indispensable  or  even  much 
thought  <rf,  and  in  which  the  individual  citizen  ia 
the  possessor  of  legal  rights  and  subject  to  legal 
obUgations.  No  one  in  onr  time  can  foi^t  how 
beautifully  Sir  Henry  Maine,  with  his  profound 
knowledge  of  early  Aryan  law  and  custom,  from 
Ireland  to  Hindustan,  delineated  the  slow  growth 
of  individual  ownership  of  property  and  individ- 
nal  responability  for  delict  and  crime  out  of  an 
eariier  stage  in  which  ownership  and  responsibility 
belonged  only  to  family-groups  or  dans. 

In  all  these  brilliant  studies  Sir  Heniy  Maine 
started  with  the  patriarchal  family  as  we  find  it  at 
the  dawn  of  history  among  all  peoples  of  Aiyan 
and  Semitio  speech,  —  the  patriarchal 
EsmOy  of  the  ancient  Boman  and  the  I^h£toaiir 
ancient  Jew,  the  family  in  which  kin-  "*  ''*'■'•''* 
ship  is  reckoned  through  males,  and  in  which  all 
antbority  centres  m  the  eldrat  male,  and  descends 
to  his  eldest  son.  Maine  treated  this  patriarchal 
fauly  aa  primitive ;  but  his  great  book  had  hardlj 
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appeared  when  other  scholars,  more  familiar  than 
he  with  races  in  savagery  or  in  the  lower  status  of 
barbarism,  showed  that  his  view  was  too  restricted. 
We  do  not  get  back  to  primitive  society  by  study- 
ing  Grreeks,  Bomans,  and  Jews,  peoples  who  had 
nearly  emerged  from  the  later  period  of  barbarism 
when  we  first  know  them.^  Their  patriarchal  fam- 
ily was  perfected  in  shape  during  the  later  period 
of  barbarism,  and  it  was  preceded  by  a  much  ruder 
and  less  definite  form  of  family-group  in  which 
kinship  was  reckoned  only  through  the  mother, 
and  the  headship  never  descended  from  father  to 
son.  As  so  often  happens,  this  discovery  was 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  two  investigators, 
each  working  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  was 
doing.  In  1861,  the  same  year  in  which  "  Ancient 
Law  "  was  published.  Professor  Bachof en,  of  Basel, 
'•MbtbAi^  published  his  famous  book,  ^^Das  Mut- 
"*****•"  terrecht,"  of  which  his  co-discoverer  and 

rival,  after  taking  exception  to  some  of  his  state- 
ments, thus  cordially  writes :   *^  It  remains,  how- 

^  Until  lately  our  aoqnaintanoe  with  hnnuui  history  was  derived 
almost  exclnsiTely  from  literary  memorials,  among^  which  the 
Bible,  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  Vedas,  carried  ns  back  aboot 
aa  far  as  literature  could  take  ns.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  society  of  the  times  of  Abraham  or  Agamemnon 
was  '' primitive, "  and  the  wisest  scholars  reasoned  upon  such  aa 
assumption.  With  vision  thus  restricted  to  civilized  man  and  his 
ideas  and  works,  people  felt  free  to  speculate  about  uncivilized 
races  (generally  grouped  together  indiscriminately  as  "  savages  ") 
according  to  any  d  priori  whim  that  might  happen  to  captivate 
iheir  fancy.  But  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half-century  have 
opened  such  stupendous  vistas  of  the  past  that  the  age  of  Abra- 
ham seems  but  as  yesterday.  The  state  of  society  described  in  the 
book  of  (Genesis  had  five  entire  ethnical  periods,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  sixth,  behind  it ;  and  its  institntions  were,  oomparativelj 
epeaking,  modem. 
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er  an  qualifications  and  deductions,  that 
Ha^lwAm-  beCcxre  any  one  else,  discovered  the  fact 
that  s  sTstem  of  kinship  through  mothers  only, 
had  andoidT  ereiywhere  prevailed  before  the  tie 
of  blood  between  father  and  child  had  found  a 
plaee  id  mtesms  of  relationships.  And  the  honour 
of  thai  dMcmeiy,  the  importance  of  which,  aa 
wBatSng  a  new  starting-point  for  all  history,  can- 
not be  atmcsUinatedy  most  withont  stint  or  qual- 
be  awnpird  to  him."  ^  Snch  are  the  gen- 
rdsoC  the  late  John  Feignson  McLennan, 
who  had  BD  knawledge  of  Bachof en's  work  when 
hb  ovB  tveatke  on  **PriniitiTe  Marriage**  was 
pofafished  in  l^i^S.  Since  he  was  so  modest  in  nig- 
ing  his  own  dbanSp  it  is  dne  to  the  Scotch  lawyer's 
lafoiy  to  say  that,  while  he  was  inferior  in  point 
of  cf«fiiian  ID  the  Svns  profieasor,  his  book  is  char- 


dbedlT  to  the 

bered  by  viaanary  spendadcos  of  donli^fnl  valne.' 

Mr.  Mil <nni  prvmed.  front  evidence  eoDeeted 


trib<a  of  Hmdiwtan  and 
•cf  kaisbfp  in  which  the  fadier 
ii  ignorad  edsc  ifi^^sy.  ami  ist  fnrthermnve  diseoic 
cred  ■■■fiiril  I'Lt  xni  Ti»ry  «!rr.TT:i*amt  traces  of  the 
fanHT  eiJtfc^mriL  ^if  «&>&  a  fCKCe  of  thfn^  among 
Ae  Mfln^.ik.  isk-  Otwq  ami  P^uenieiana.  and  the 
Bu^rvwh.    rr-  iiiy«  ▼to  were  im^IIned  to 
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regard  Sir  Henry  Maine's  views  as  final,  it  was 
argued  that  Mr.  McLennan's  facts  were  of  a  spo- 
radic and  exceptional  cliaracter.  But  when  ^e 
evidence  from  this  vast  archaic  world  of  America 
began  to  be  gathered  in  and  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  this  argument  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as  to 
the  point  chiefly  in  contention,  Mr.  McLennan  was 

proved  to  be  right.  Throughout  abo- 
rackoning  nginai  Amcnca,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
throag^  ceptions,  kinship  was  reckoned  through 

females  only,  and  in  the  exceptional  in- 
stances the  vestiges  of  that  system  were  so  promi- 
nent as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  change  had  been 
but  recently  effected.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,  evidence  has  accumulated  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  until  it  is  be^nning  to  appear 
as  if  it  were  the  patriarchal  system  that  is  excep- 
tional, having  been  reached  only  by  the  highest 
races.^    Sir  Henry  Maine's  work  has  lost  none  of 

^  A  general  yiev  of  the  tab ject  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  fol- 
lowing workB:  Baohofen,  Das  Mutterreeht^  StattgBzt,  1871, 
and  Die  Sage  von  Tanaquil^  Heidelberg,  1870;  McLennan's  Aiuf- 
tes  in  Ancient  History^  London,  1876,  and  The  Patriarchal 
Theory ^  London,  1884;  Morgan's  Systems  of  Consangmm&y 
(Smiihaonian  Contribntiona  to  Knowledge,  toL  zrii.),  Waahii^* 
ton,  1871,  and  Ancient  Society^  New  York,  1877;  Robertson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  Cambridge,  Eng., 
1885;  Lnbbook,  Origin  of  Civilization,  6th  ed.,  London,  1888; 
Girand-Teulon,  La  Mere  chex  certains  peuples  de  fantiquiti,  Paris, 
1867,  and  Les  Origines  de  la  FamiUe,  Geneva,  1874;  Staieke  (of 
Copenhagen),  The  Primitive  Family ^  London,  1889.  Some  criti- 
dsma  upon  McLennan  and  Morgan  may  be  found  in  Maine's  later 
works.  Early  History  of  Institutions,  London,  1875,  and  Earlj^ 
Law  and  Custom,  London,  1883.  By  far  the  ablest  critical  surrey 
of  the  whole  field  is  that  in  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology ,  tqL 
L  pp.  621-797. 
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its  value,  only, like  all  human  work,  it  is  not  final; 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  further  study 
of  savagery  as  best  exemplified  in  Australia  and 
some  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  of  barbarism  as  best 
exemplified  in  America.  The  subject  is,  more- 
over, one  of  great  and  oompKcated  difficulty,  and 
leads  incidentally  to  many  questions  for  solving 
which  the  data  at  our  command  are  still  inade- 
quate. It  is  enough  for  us  now  to  observe  in 
general  that  while  there  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  change  from  the  system  of  reckoning  kinship 
only  through  females,  to  the  system  of  reckoning 
through  males,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  instances  of  change  in  the  reverse  direction ; 
and  that  in  ancient  America  the  earlier  system 
was  prevalent. 

If  now  we  ask  the  reason  for  such  a  system  of 
reckoning  kinship  and  inheritance,  so  strange  ac- 
cording to  all  our  modem  notions,  the  true  answer 
doubtless  is  that  which  was  given  by 


prudent  (vcvtu/acvo?)  Telemachus  to  the  aoDfortiM 


goddess  Athene  when  she  asked  him  to 
teU  her  truly  if  he  was  the  son  of  Odysseus :  •^- 
*^  My  mother  says  I  am  his  son,  for  my  part,  I 
don't  know ;  one  never  knows  of  one's  self  who  one's 
&ther  is."  ^    Already,  no  doubt,  in  Homer's  time 

^     ''AAA'  ief9  fioi  T At  tlvi  «a)  in'p€K4mf  icardUftoy^ 
fl  8^  i^  ubrolo  r6aos  wtu$  cTt  *09wr^ot, 
ahms  yitp  jcc^oA^i^  rt  ml  S/Auara  KaXk  foum 
K«(ry,  #rt)  9€iftk  rotor  i/iioy6fi9tr  Aaa^Aoi^ik, 
wplp  7«  tIw  if  TpobiP  ^bwM/Mraiy  fp^  vtp  IUAoi 
*A^y«(«nr  ol  fyiaroi  ffiaw  KoiXpf  iw\  niwriw* 
Ik  too  8^  o0r*  *O8v04k>  iyitp  TBor  o§r^  iftik  fftTyot • 
Tifif  V  ol  Ti|A^/MXof  wntw»i»4p9t  Irrtor  ^99m 
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there  was  a  gleam  of  satire  about  this  answer,  suck 
as  it  would  show  on  a  modem  page ;  but  in  more 
primitive  times  it  was  a  very  serious  affair.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  unciv- 
ilized tribes  all  over  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  based  upon  indissolu* 
ble  marriage  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  modem 
growth.  If  the  sexual  relations  of  the  Austra- 
lians, as  observed  to-day,^  are  an  improvement 
upon  an  antecedent  state  of  things,  that  antece- 
Theprimeni  dcut  statc  must  havc  bccn  sheer  pro- 
bnmaaboide.   mig^jijiiy^     There  is  ample  warrant  for 

supposing,  with  Mr.  McLennan,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lower  status  of  savagery,  long  since 
everywhere  extinct,  the  family  had  not  made  itself 
distinctly  visible,  but  men  lived  in  a  horde  very 
much  like  gregarious  brutes.^    I  have  shown  that 

Toryd^  9yA  rot,  {cTyt,  fjA}^  hrp^itUn  iiyopt^m, 
l4cnip  /a4p  t^  ifU  ifrtitri  rov  ffifuvai,  aMip  fy^ryc 
o£«  M  •  o&  ydp  w^  ris  ibr  y6po9  abrhs  ia^yim, 

Odyste^f,  L  206. 

1  Lmnholts,  Among  CannibcdSf  p.  218;  Labbook,  Origin  9f 
CHvUitation,  pi  107 ;  Moigan,  Andent  Society^  part  iiL,  ohap.  iii. 
**  After  battle  it  frequently  bappens  among^  tbe  xiatiTe  tribes  of 
Australia  that  the  iriyes  of  the  eonqnered,  of  their  own  free-will, 
go  over  to  the  Tictors ;  reminding  ns  of  the  lioness  which,  quietly 
watching  the  fight  between  two  lions,  goes  off  with  the  con- 
queror.*'   Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  toI.  i.  p.  632. 

'  The  notion  of  the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  a  nngle 
''  pair,"  or  of  different  races  from  different  "  pairs,*'  is  a  onrioos 
Instance  of  transferring  modem  institutions  into  times  primevaL 
Of  course  the  idea  is  absurd.  When  the  elder  Agassis  so  em- 
phatically declared  that  *'  pines  hmve  originated  in  forests,  heaths 
in  heaths,  grasses  in  prairies,  bees  in  hives,  herrings  in  shoals, 
buffaloes  in  herds,  men  in  nations  "  (Essay  on  Class\ficati<mj  Lon- 
don, 1859,  p.  58),  he  made,  indeed,  a  mistake  of  the  same  boH, 
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the  essential  difference  between  this  primeval  hu^ 
man  horde  and  a  mere  herd  of  brutes  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  gradual  but  very  great  prolon- 
gation of  infancy  had  produced  two  effects :  the 
lengthening  of  the  care  of  children  tended  to  dif • 
f erentiate  the  horde  into  family-groups,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  youthful  mental  plas- 
ticity made  it  more  possible  for  a  new  generation 
to  improve  upon  the  ideas  and  customs  of  its  pre- 
decessors.^  In  these  two  concomitant  processes 
— the  development  of  the  family  and  the  increase 
of  mental  plasticity,  or  ability  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods and  strike  out  into  new  paths  of  thought  —  lies 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  men  over  dumb  animals.  But  in 
each  case  the  change  was  very  gradual.'  The  true 
savage  is  only  a  Uttle  less  unteachable  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  savage  family  is  at  first 
barely  discernible  amid  the  primitive  social  chaos 

■o  far  M  oonoems  the  origin  of  Man,  for  the  nation  is  a  still  more 
modorn  institntion  dun  tiie  family ;  bnt  in  tiie  otiier  itonu  of  his 
fltatoment  ho  waa  riipht,  and  as  regards  die  human  race  he  was 
diinking  in  die  right  direction  when  he  placed  mtdtitude  instead 
of  duadity  at  the  beginning.  If  instead  of  that  extremely  com- 
plex and  highly  oiganized  mnltitnde  called  "  nation  "  (in  die  pin- 
ral),  he  had  started  with  die  extremely  simple  and  almost  nnor- 
ganixed  mnltitnde  called  ''horde"  (in  the  singular),  the  state- 
ment for  Bfan  would  have  been  correct.  Such  views  were  hardly 
within  die  reach  of  science  thirty  years  ago. 

*  Outline*  of  Cotmtc  PhUotoph^f  part  ii.,  chaps,  xvi.,  xxi.,  xxii. ; 
ExeurtionMofan  Evdutioniit,  pp.  306-319;  Darwt'nMm,  and  other 
Euayt,  pp.  40-49;   The  Destiny  of  Man,  §§  iii.-ix. 

'  The  slowness  of  the  development  has  apparendy  been  such 
j»  befits  the  transcendent  value  of  the  result.  Though  the  ques- 
tion is  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  may  we  not  hold 
that  civilized  man,  the  creature  of  an  infinite  past,  is  the  child  of 
eternity,  maturing  for  an  inheritance  of  immortal  life  ? 
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in  which  it  had  its  origin.  Along  with  polyandiy 
and  polygyny  in  yarious  degrees  and  forms,  in- 
stances of  exclusive  pairing,  of  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary character,  are  to  be  f omid  among  the  lowest 

existing  savages,  and  there  are  reasons 
OjMsnwp:  the  for  supposmg  that  such  may  have  been 

the  case  even  in  primeval  times.  But 
it  was  impossible  for  strict  monogamy  to  flourish 
in  the  ruder  stages  of  social  development;  and 
the  kind  of  family-group  that  was  first  clearly 
and  permanently  differentiated  from  the  primeval 
horde  was  not  at  all  like  what  civilized  people 
would  recognize  as  a  family.  It  was  the  gens  or 
dan^  as  we  find  it  exemplified  in  all  stages  from 
the  middle  period  of  savagery  to  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  barbarism.  The  ger^s  or  dan  was  simply 
—  to  define  it  by  a  third  synonym — the  hin;  it 
was  originally  a  group  of  males  and  females  who 
were  traditionally  aware  of  their  common  descent 

reckoned  in  the  female  line.     At  this 

stage  of  development  there  was  quite 
generally  though  not  universally  prevalent  the  cus- 
tom of  ^^  exogamy,"  by  which  a  man  was  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan.  Among 
such  Australian  tribes  as  have  been  studied,  this 
primitive  restriction  upon  promiscuity  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  one. 

Throughout  all  the  earlier  stages  of  culture, 
and  even  into  the  civilized  period,  we  find  society 
organized  with  the  clan  for  its  ultimate  unit,  al- 
though in  course  of  time  its  character  becomes 
greatly  altered  by  the  substitution  of  kinship  in 
the  paternal,  for  that  in  the  maternal  line.     By 
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loDg-contiiiiied  growth  and  repeated  aegmentation 
the  primitire  clan  was  developed  into  a  nnoj  ud 
more  complex  structure,  in  which  a  "'^ 
group  of  elaaa  constituted  a  phratry  or  brother- 
hood, and  a  group  o£  phratries  constituted  a  tribe 
This  threefold  grouping  is  found  so  commonly  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  aa  to  afford  good  ground 
for  the  belief  that  it  has  been  universal.  It  was 
long  ago  famiUar  to  hiBtoriaas  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers,' 
but  it  also  existed  generally  in  ancient  America, 
and  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  and  Roman  groups  have  been 
elucidated  through  the  study  of  Iroquois  and  Al- 
gonquin institutions.  Along  with  the  likenesses, 
however,  there  are  numerous  unlikenesses,  due  to 
(he  change  of  kinship,  among  the  European 
groups,  from  the  female  line  to  the  male. 

This  change,  as  it  occurred  among  Aryan  and 
Semitic  peoples,  marked  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous  rerolutions  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
probably  occurred  early  in  the  upper  period  of 
barbarism,  or  late  in  the  middle  period,  after  the 
long-continued  domestication  of  ftnimftla  had  re- 
salted  in  the  acquisition  of  private  propirty  (;if> 
cw«,  peculium,  pecunia)  in  lai^  amounts  by  in- 
dividuals. In  primitiTe  society  there 
was  very  little  personal  proper^  ex-  [--'.j  it.-  i.,™ 
cept  in  weapons,  clothing  (such  as  it  "i">:  »•  luu- 
was),  and  trinkets.  Real  estate  was  un- 
known. Land  was  simply  occupied  by  Uw  tribe. 
There  was  general  communism  and  so  iii]  <'ijii!l1- 
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ity.  In  the  Old  World  the  earliest  instance  of 
extensive  ^  adverse  possession  "  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, as  against  other  individuals  in  the  clan- 
community,  was  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Distinctions  in  weal^  and  rank  were  thus  inaugu- 
rated ;  slavery  began  to  be  profitable  and  personal 
retainers  and  adherents  useful  in  new  ways.  As 
in  earlier  stages  the  community  in  marital  rela- 
tions had  been  part  of  the  general  community  in 
possessions,  so  now  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
wife  or  wives  was  part  of  the  system  of  private 
property  that  was  coming  into  vogue.  The  man 
of  many  cattle,  the  man  who  could  attach  subor- 
dinates to  him  through  motives  of  self-interest  as 
well  as  personal  deference,  the  man  who  could  de- 
fend his  property  against  robbers,  could  also  have 
his  separate  household  and  maintain  its  sanctity. 
In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  indissoluble  marriage, 
in  its  two  forms  of  monogamy  and  polygamy, 
originated.  That  it  had  already  existed  sporadi- 
cally is  not  denied^  but  it  no\^  acquired  such  sta- 
bility and  permanence  that  the  older  and  looser 
forms  of  alliance,  hitherto  prevalent,  fell  into  dis- 
favour. A  natural  result  of  the  growth  of  private 
wealth  and  the  permanence  of  the  marital  rela- 
tion was  the  change  in  reckoning  kinship  from  the 
maternal  to  the  paternal  line.  This  change  was 
probably  favoured  by  the  prevalence  of  polygamy 
among  those  who  were  coming  to  be  distinguished 
as  "upper  classes,"  since  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren  by  different  mothers  could  be  held  together 
only  by  reckoning  the  kinship  through  the  father. 
Thus,  we  may  suppose,  originated  the  patriarchal 
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family.  Even  in  its  nidest  form  it  was  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  what  had  gone  before, 
and  to  the  stronger  and  higher  social  organization 
thus  acquired  we  must  largely  ascribe  the  rise  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  civilization.^ 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  change  to  the  male  line 
may  have  been  brought  about  among  other  peo- 
ples. The  explanation  just  given  applies  very 
well  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples,  but  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  which  seems  to 
have  existed  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
covery.^ The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  some- 
times confronts  us  with  questions  much  easier  to 
ask  than  to  answer.  The  change  has  been  ob- 
served among  tribes  in  a  lower  stage  than  that 
just  described.^  On  the  other  hand,  as  old  cu^ 
toms  die  hard,  no  doubt  inheritance  has  in  many 
places  continued  in  the  maternal  line  long  after 
paternity  is  fully  known.  Symmetrical  regularity 
in  the  development  of  human  institutions  has  by 
no  means  been  the  rule,  and  there  is  often  much 
difficulty  in  explaining  particular  cases,  even  when 
the  direction  of  the  general  drift  can  be  discerned. 

2  Feiiton*a  Early  Hebrew  Xt/e,  London,  1880,  is  an  interesting 
stndy  of  the  upper  period  of  barbarism;  see  also  Spencer,  Pn'fi- 
€^.  o/Sodoi,,  I  724-737. 

>  See  below,  p.  122. 

*  As  among  the  Herrey  Islanders;  Gill,ifj^  and  8ongi  of  the 
Sovtk  Padficy  p.  S6.  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  aooonnt  for  the 
enrions  and  widely  spread  custom  of  the  Cauvade  as  a  feature  of 
this  change.  Origin  of  CivUixation^  pp.  14-17,  159;  cf.  Tyloiv 
Early  HtMt.  of  Mankind,  pp.  288, 297. 
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In  aboriginal  America,  as  already  observed, 
kinship  throufifh  females  only  was  the  rule,  and 
T.«„J  ex^amy  was  siri^y  enforced, -1  the 
i^tAi^  wife  must  be  taken  from  a  different 
'^  clan.     Indissoluble  marriage,  whether 

monogamous  or  polygamous,  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  The  marriage  relation  was  terminable 
at  the  will  of  either  party.^  The  abiding  unit 
upon  which  the  social  structure  was  founded  was 
not  the  family  but  the  exogamous  clan. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  elucidate  this 
point  because  the  house -life  of  the  American 
aborigines  found  visible,  and  in  some  instances 
very  durable,  expression  in  a  remarkable  style  of 
house-architecture.  The  manner  in  which  the  In- 
dians built  their  houses  grew  directly  out  of  the 
requirements  of  their  life.  It  was  an  unmistak- 
ably characteristic  architecture,  and  while  it  ex* 

^  "There  is  no  embamunnent  growings  out  of  problems  re- 
specting the  woman*8  future  support,  the  division  of  property,  or 
the  adjustment  of  claims  for  the  possession  of  the  children.  Ths 
independent  self-support  of  every  adult  healthy  Indian,  male  or 
female,  and  the  gentile  relationship,  which  is  more  wide-reaohing 
and  authoritatiTe  than  that  of  marriage,  have  already  disposed  of 
these  questions,  which  are  usuaUy  so  perplexing  for  the  white 
man.  So  far  as  personal  maintenance  is  concerned,  a  woman  is, 
as  a  rule,  just  as  well  off  without  a  husband  as  with  one.  What 
is  hers,  in  the  shape  of  property,  remains  her  own  whether  she  is 
married  or  not  In  fact,  marriage  among  these  Indians  seems  to 
be  but  the  natural  mating  of  the  sexes,  to  cease  at  the  option  of 
either  of  the  interested  parties."  Clay  MacGauley,  '*  The  Semi- 
nole Indians  of  Florida,"  in  Fifth  Annual  Rq>ort  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnologyj  Washington,  1887,  p.  497.  For  a  graphic  account  of 
the  state  of  things  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoe,  see 
Dodge,  Our  Wad  Indians,  pp.  204-220. 
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hibits  manifold  unlikenesses  in  detail,  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  intelligence  as  well  as  to  _ 
the  presence  or  absence  of  sundry  mi^  »**!<»<>''*: 
tenals,  there  is  one  underlying  pnnci-  JJ^JJ**** 
pie  always  manifest.  That  underlying 
principle  is  adaptation  to  a  certain  mode  of  com- 
munal living  such  as  all  American  aborigines  that 
have  been  carefully  studied  are  known  to  have 
practised.  Through  many  gradations,  from  the 
sty  of  the  California  savage  up  to  the  noble  sculp- 
tured ruins  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza,  the  prin- 
ciple is  always  present.  Taken  in  connection  with 
evidence  from  other  sources,  it  enables  us  to  ex- 
hibit a  gradation  of  stages  of  culture  in  aboriginal 
North  America,  with  the  savages  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Columbia  valleys  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  at  the  top ;  and  while  in  going 
from  one  end  to  the  other  a  very  long  interval  was 
traversed,  we  feel  that  the  progress  of  the  abori^ 
gines  in  crossing  that  interval  was  made  along 
similar  lines.^ 

The  principle  was  first  studied  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Morgan  in  the  case  of  the  famous  ^long 
houses  "  of  the  Iroquois.  ^  The  long  house  •  .  • 
was  frcHQ  fifty  to  ei^ity  and  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred feet  long.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  frame 
of  upright  poles  set  in  the  ground,  which  was 
strengthened  with  horizontal  poles  attached  with 
withtt,  and  snnnonnted  with  a  triangular,  and  in 
some  cases  with  a  round  roof.   It  was  covered  over^ 

^  See  yLaKgaaL%  Haman  amd  HfMMe^life  of  the  Amaieam  Ahoru 

U&t,  as  epocb^inaldaff  book  ol  me  aad  ab- 
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both  sides  and  roof,  with  long  strips  of  elm  bark 
tied  to  the  frame  with  strings  or  splints.     An  ex- 


ternal  frame  of  poles  for  the  sides  and  of  rafters 
„  ,  for  the  roof  were  then  adjoBted  to  hold 

^«^  **•  the  bark  shingles  between   them,  the 
two  frames  being  tied  t(^ether.     The 
interior  of  the  house  was  comparted '  at  intervals 

I.  I   i   M   M   I   M   M   I 

r ii  i  I  i 1 1  I  i  I  i  I 

Qrcmiid-plaii  irf  long  hoaaa 
of  six  or  eight  Feet,  leaving  each  chamber  entirely 
open  like  a  stall  upon  the  passageway  which 
passed  through  the  centre  of  the  house  from  end 
to  end.  At  each  end  was  a  doorway  covered  with 
suspended  skins.  Between  each  four  apartments, 
two  on  a  side,  was  a  fire-pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  used  in  common  by  their  occupants.  Thus  a 
house  with  five  fires  would  contain  twenty  apart- 

)  This  Terb  of  Mr.  HoTf^n'i  at  fint  stniok  me  a*  odd,  bat 
thong'h  rarely  naed,  it  i>  supported  by  good  aatlmity ;  aea  Cm- 

Ivry  Didionary,  •.  t. 
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ments  and  accommodate  twenty  families,  unless 
Bome  apartments  were  reserved  for  storage.  They 
were  warm,  roomy,  and  tidilj-kept  babitationa. 
Baised  bunks  were  constructed  around  tbe  walls 
of  each  apartment  for  beds.  From  the  roof-poles 
were  suspended  their  strings  of  com  in  the  ear, 
braided  by  the  husks,  also  strings  of  dried  squashes 
and  pumpkins.  Spaces  were  contrived  here  and 
there  to  store  away  their  accumulations  of  provi- 
sions. Kach  house,  as  a  rule,  was  occupied  by  re- 
lated families,  the  mothers  and  their  children  be- 
longing to  the  same  gens,  while  their  husbands 
and  the  £a.thers  of  these  children  belonged  to  other 
gentes ;  consequently  the  gens  or  clan  of  the 
mother  lai^ely  predominated  in  the  household. 
Whatever  was  t^en  in  the  hunt  or  r^sed  by  cul- 
tivation by  any  member  of  the  household  .  .  . 
was  for  the  common  benefit.  Frovieions  were 
made  a  conunon  stock  within  the  household." ' 

"  Over  every  such  household  a  matron  presided^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  its  domestic  econ- 
omy. After  the  single  daily  meal  had  been  cooked 
at  the  different  fires  within  the  house,  tt  was  her 
province  to  divide  the  food  from  the  kettle  to  the 
several  families  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
What  remained  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an- 
other person  until  she  again  required  it."^ 

^  Hw  Tmqnau  onaoed  to  build  lucli  faoiucA  before  tbe  b«^m- 
■bf^of  the  pnamt  eenturr.  I  quote  Mr.  Moi^n'i  dueription 
■t  ItBgtk,  littioM  bn  book  i*  oat  of  print  uid  hard  to  obtain. 
It  (mght  to  ba  npublidied,  and  In  octlTo,  like  tu«  Ancient  Bo- 
eu<y,(]f  vUch  it  ia  a  Kntiimation. 

'  Lnden  Cut,  **  On  the  Social  iDd  Politieal  Poaition  of  Womao 
nung  du  Hanm-IioqncMi  Tribea,"  BgtorU  of  Ptabodf  liuteam, 
«LiiLp.215. 
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Not  only  the  food  was  common  property,  bat 
many  chattels,  including  the  children,  belonged  to 
the  gens  or  clan.  When  a  young  woman  got  mar- 
ried she  brought  her  husband  home  with  her. 
Though  thenceforth  an  inmate  of  this  household 
he  remained  an  alien  to  her  clan.  ^^  If  he  proved 
lazy  and  failed  to  do  his  share  of  the  providing, 
woe  be  to  him.  No  jnatter  how  many  children,  or 
whatever  goods  he  might  have  in  the  house,  he 
Sumnuay  might  at  any  time  be  ordered  to  pick 
diTOToe.  ^p  jjjg  blanket  and  budge;  and  after 

such  orders  it  would  not  be  healthful  for  him  to 
disobey ;  the  house  would  be  too  hot  for  him ;  and 
unless  saved  by  the  intercession  of  some  aunt  or 
grandmother  [of  his  wife]  he  must  i:etreat  to  his 
own  clan,  or,  as  was  often  done,  go  and  start  a 
new  matrimonial  alliance  in  some  other.  .  .  .  The 
female  portion  ruled  the  house."  ^ 

Though  there  was  but  one  freshly-cooked  meal, 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  any  member  of 
the  household  when  hungry  could  be  helped  from 
the  common  stock.  Hospitality  was  universal.  If 
a  person  from  one  of  the  other  communal  house- 
holds, or  a  stranger  from  another  tribe  (in  time  of 
peace),  were  to  visit  the  house,  the  women  would 
immediately  offer  him  food,  and  it  ¥ras 
a  breach  of  etiquette  to  decline  to  eat  it. 
This  custom  was  strictly  observed  all  over  the 
continent  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  was 
often  remarked  upon  by  the  early  discoverers,  in 

^  ThiB  was  not  incompatible  with  the  snbjection  of  women  to 
extreme  dnid|inery  and  ill-treatment.  For  an  instruotive  oompaii- 
son  with  the  case  among  the  tribes  of  the  Far  West,  see  Dodge, 
Owr  WUd  Indiana,  chap.  zvL 
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Whose  minds  it  was  apt  to  implant  idyUio  notion, 
that  were  afterward  radelj  disturbed.  The  prey- 
alenoe  of  hospitality  among  uncivilized  races  has 
long  been  noted  by  travellers,  and  is  probably  in 
most  cases,  as  it  certainly  was  in  ancient  America, 
closely  connected  with  communism  in  living. 

The  clan,  which  practised  this  communism,  had 
its  definite  organization,  officers,  rights,  and  duties. 
Its  official  head  was  the  ^^  sachem,"  whose  fimo- 
tions  were  of  a  civil  nature.  The  sachem  was 
elected  by  the  clan  and  must  be  a  member  of  it, 
so  that  a  son  could  not  be  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father,  but  a  sachem  could  be  succeeded  Btractnre  of 
by  his  uterine  brother  or  by  his  sister's  ****®*^ 
son,  and  in  this  way  customary  lines  of  succession 
could  and  often  did  tend  to  become  established. 
The  clan  also  elected  its  ^^  chiefs,"  whose  functions 
were  military ;  the  number  of  chiefs  was  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  people  composing  the  clan, 
usually  one  chief  to  every  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 
The  clan  coidd  depose  its  sachem  or  any  of  its 
chiefs.  Personal  property,  such  as  weapons,  or 
trophies,  or  rights  of  user  in  the  garden-plots,  was 
inheritable  in  the  female  line,  and  thus  stayed 
within  the  dan.  The  members  were  reciprocally 
bound  to  help,  defend,  and  avenge  one  another. 
The  clan  had  the  right  of  adopting  strangers'  to 
strengthen  itself.  It  had  the  right  of  naming  its 
members,  and  these  names  were  always  obviously 
significant,  like  Little  Turtle,  Yellow  Wolf,  etc. ; 
of  names  like  our  Richard  or  William,  with  the 
meaning  lost,  or  obvious  only  to  scholars,  uo  trace 
is  to  be  f  oimd  in  aboriginal  America.     The  clan 
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itself,  too,  always  had  a  name,  which  was  usually 
that  of  some  animal,  —  as  Wolf,  Eagle,  or  Salmon, 
and  a  rude  drawing  or  pictograph  of  the  creature 
served  as  a  ^^ totem"  or  primitive  heraldic  device. 
A  mythological  meaning  was  attached  to  this  em- 
blem.  The  clan  had  its  own  common  religious 
rites  and  common  burial  place.  There  was  a  clan- 
council,  of  which  women  might  be  members ;  there 
were  instances,  indeed,  of  its  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  women,  whose  position  was  one  of  much 
more  dignity  and  influence  than  hss  commonly 
been  supposed.  Instances  of  squaw  sachems  were 
not  so  very  rare.^ 

The  number  of  clans  in  a  tribe  naturally  bore 
some  proportion  to  the  populousness  of  the  tribe, 
varying  from  three,  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares, 
to  twenty  or  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ojibwaa 
and  Creeks.  There  were  usually  eight  or  ten,  and 
these  were  usually  grouped  into  two  or  three  phra^ 
^^^^.  ^^  tries.  The  phratiy  seems  to  have  origi- 
Se'phS^.  i^^r^cd  in  the  segmentation  of  the  over- 
grown clan,  for  in  some  cases  exogamy 
was  originally  practised  as  between  the  phratries 
and  afterward  the  custom  died  out  while  it  was 
retained  as  between  their  constituent  chrns.'    The 

^  Among  the  Wyandots  there  is  in  each  olan  a  ooondl  oonu 
posed  of  four  sqnaws,  and  this  oonncil  eleotB  the  male  saohem  who 
is  its  head.  Therefore  the  tribal  oomioil,  which  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  dan-oouncils,  consists  one  fifth  of  men  and  four  fifths  of 
women.  See  Powell,  "  Wyandot  Goyemment :  a  Short  Study  of 
Tribal  Society/*  in  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Btareau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington,  1881,  pp.  6&-09 ;  and  also  Mr.  Gair's  interestiqg 
essay  aboye  cited. 

'  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  toI.  L  p. 

loa 
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gystem  of  naming  often  indicates  this  origin  of 
the  phratry,  though  seldom  quite  so  forcibly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  which  was  thus 
composed :  ^  — 

I.  WoLP  Phratrt. 
Clans :  1.  Wolf,  2.  Bear,  S.  Dog,  4.  Opossum. 

IL  TuBTLB  Phratrt. 

Clans :  5.  Little  Turtle,  6.  Mud  Turtle,  7.  Great 

Turtle,  8.  Yellow  EeL 

HL  Turkey  Phratrt. 
Clans:  9.  Turkey,     10.  Crane,     11.  Chicken. 

Here  the  senior  dan  in  the  phratry  tends  to  keep 
the  original  clan-name,  while  the  junior  clans  have 
been  g^ded  by  a  sense  of  kinship  in  choosing  their 
new  names.  This  origin  of  the  phratry  is  further 
indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  phratiy  does  not  al- 
ways occur ;  sometimes  the  clans  are  organized  di- 
rectly into  the  tribe.  The  phratry  was  not  so  much 
a  governmental  as  a  religious  and  social  organizar 
tion.  Its  most  important  function  seems  to  have 
been  supplementing  or  reinforcing  the  action  of  the 
single  dan  in  exacting  compensation  for  murder ; 
and  this  point  is  full  of  interest  because  it  helps  us 
to  understand  how  among  our  Teutonic  forefathers 
the  ^^ hundred"  (the  equivalent  of  the  phratry) 
became  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
criminals.  The  Greek  phratry  had  a  precisely 
analogous  function.^ 

^  MoigBii^  Houses  and  House-IAfe^  p.  16. 

'  See  Freeman,  Comparative  Politics,  p.  117;  Stnbbe,  ConsL 
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The  Indian  tribe  was  a  group  of  people  distin- 
goished  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  dialect  in 
common.  It  possessed  a  tribal  name  and  occupied 
straotoraof  ^  morc  or  less  clearly  defined  territory ; 
****'^**-  there  were  also  tribal  religious  rites. 
Its  supreme  government  was  vested  in  the  council 
of  its  clan-chiefs  and  sachems ;  and  as  these  were 
thus  officers  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  of  the  clan^  the 
tribe  exercised  the  right  of  investing  them  with 
office,  amid  appropriate  solemnities,  after  their 
election  by  their  respective  clans.  The  tribal- 
council  had  also  the  right  to  depose  chiefs  and 
sachems.  In  some  instances,  not  always,  there 
was  a  head  chief  or  military  commander  for  the 
tribes,  elected  by  the  tribal  coimcil.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  office  which,  in  most  societies  of 
the  Old  World,  gradually  multiplied  its  functions 
and  accumulated  power  imtil  it  developed  into 
true  kingship.  Nowhere  in  ancient  North  America 
did  it  quite  reach  such  a  stage. 

Among  the  greater  port  of  the  aborigines  no 
higher  form  of  social  structure  was  attained  than 
the  tribe.  There  were,  however,  several  instances 
crow-raiAtioD-  ^^  permanent  confederation,  of  which 
^liMd'**"  *^®  *^^  moBt  interesting  and  most 
i^ois^con.  l^gWy  developed  were  the  League  of 
fatUncy.  ^.j^^  Jroquois,  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Mexican  Confederacy,  presently  to  be  considered. 
The  principles  upon  which  the   Iroquois  league 

JJuf.,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-104 ;  Ght>te,  History  of  Greece,  toI.  iii.  pp.  74, 
88.  It  is  interesting^  to  compare  Grote*s  description  with  Mor- 
gan's (/Inc.  Soc,  pp.  71,  94)  and  note  both  the  closeness  of  the 
general  parallelism  and  the  character  of  the  specific  ▼ariationa. 
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was  founded  have  been  thoroughly  and  minutely 
explained  by  Mr.  Morgan.^  It  originated  in  a 
union  of  five  tribes  composed  of  dans  in  common, 
and  speaking  five  dialects  of  a  common  language. 
These  tribes  had  themselves  arisen  through  tiie 
s^mentation  of  a  single  overgrown  tribe,  so  that 
portions  of  the  original  dans  survived  in  them  alL 
The  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Turtle  clan  were  common  to 
all  the  five  tribes ;  three  other  clans  were  common 
to  three  of  the  five.  ^All  the  members  of  the 
same  gens  [clan],  whether  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondfigas,  Cayugas,  or  Senecas,  were  brothers 
and  sisters  to  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  the  same  common  [female]  ancestor,  and 
they  recognized  each  other  as  such  with  the  full- 
est cordiality.  When  they  met,  the  first  inquiry 
was  the  name  of  each  other's  gens,  and  next  the 
immediate  pedigree  of  each  other's  sachems ;  after 
which  they  were  able  to  find,  under  their  peculiar 
system  of  consanguinity,  the  relationship  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other.  .  •  •  This  cross-relation- 
ship between  persons  of  the  same  gens  in  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  is  still  preserved  and  recognized 
among  them  in  all  its  original  force.  It  explains 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  fragments  of  the  old 
eonf ederacy  still  cling  together."  '    Acknowledged 

1  In  Us  League  of  ike  IroquoUf  Roehester,  1861,  a  book  now 
oat  of  piint  and  ezoeanvely  rare.  A  brief  tnmmary  is  given  in 
Ilia  Ancient  Society^  ehap.  t.,  and  in  hia  Hotues  and  House^Life, 
pp.  23-^l.  Mr.  Morgan  was  adopted  into  the  Seneca  tribe,  and 
his  life  work  was  began  by  a  profound  and  exhaastiye  study  of 
this  interesting  people. 

'  Houtes  and  Home-Lift^  p.  33.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest 
power,  about  1675,  the  people  of  the  confederacy  were  about 
25,000  in  number.     In  1875,  according  to  official  statistics  (see 
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oonsangainity  is  to  the  barbarian  a  sound  reason, 
and  the  only  one  conceivable,  for  permanent  po- 
litical union ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
confederacy  as  that  of  the  Five  Nations  was  ren- 
dered possible  only  through  the  permanence  of 
the  clans  or  communal  households  which  were  its 
ultimate  imits.  We  have  here  a  clue  to  the  policy 
of  these  Indians  toward  the  kindred  tribes  who 
refused  to  join  their  league.  These  tribes,  too,  so 
far  as  is  known,  would  seem  to  have  contained  the 
same  clans.  After  a  separation  of  at  least  four 
hundred  years  the  Wyandots  have  still  five  of 
their  eight  clans  in  common  with  the  Iroquois. 
When  the  Eries  and  other  tribes  would  not  join 
the  league  of  their  kindred,  the  refusal  smacked 
of  treason  to  the  kin,  and  we  can  qtdte  understand 
the  deadly  fury  with  which  the  latter  turned  upon 
them  and  butchered  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
except  such  as  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  into  their  own 
clans. 

table  appended  to  Dodge's  Plains  of  the  Great  Wusty  pp.  441- 
448),  then  were  in  the  state  of  New  York  108  Oneidas,  203 
Onondagas,  165  Cayugas,  3,043  Senecas,  and  448  Tnsoaioras,  —  in 
all  4,057.  Besides  these  there  were  1,279  Oneidas  on  a  reseiration 
in  Wisconsin,  and  207  Senecas  in  the  Indian  Texritory.  The  Mo- 
hawks are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  Daring  the  ReTolntionary 
War,  and  just  afterward,  the  Mohawks  migrated  into  Upper  Can- 
ada (Ontario),  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  may  oonsnlt 
the  second  Tolnme  of  Stone's  lAfe  of  Brant,  Portions  of  the 
other  tribes  also  went  to  Canada.  In  New  Tork  the  Oneidas  and 
Toscaroras  were  oonyerted  to  Christianity  by  Samuel  TTiAl^n^ 
and  withheld  from  alliance  with  the  British  during  the  ReWu- 
tdon  ;  the  others  still  retain  their  ancient  religion.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  farmers  and  are  now  increasing  in  numbers.  Their 
treatment  by  the  state  of  New  Tork  has  been  honourably  distin- 
guished for  justice  and  humanity. 
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Eacli  of  tlie  ilve  Tribes  retained  its  local  self* 
goyemment.  The  supreme  goyermnent  of  the  oon- 
federacy  was  vested  in  a  General  Council  of  fifty 
sachems,  ^  equal  in  rank  and  authority."  The  fifty 
sachemships  were  created  in  perpetuity  in  certain 
dans  of  the  several  tribes;  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  it  was  filled  by  the  clan  electing  one  of 
its  own  members;  a  sachem  once  thus  elected 
could  be  deposed  by  the  dan-council  for 
good  cause;   ^but  the  right  to  invest  thaoonfod- 


these  sachems  with  office  was  reserved 
to  the  Greneral  Council."  These  fifty  sachems  of 
the  confederacy  were  likewise  sachems  in  their 
respective  tribes,  ^and  with  the  chiefs  of  these 
tribes  formed  the  council  of  each,  which  was  su- 
preme over  all  matters  pertuning  to  the  tribe  ex* 
dusively."  The  Greneral  Council  could  not  con- 
vene itself,  but  could  be  convened  by  any  one  of 
the  five  tribal  councils.  The  regular  meeting  was 
once  a  year  in  the  autumn,  in  the  valley  of  Onon- 
daga, but  in  stirring  times  extra  sessions  were  fre- 
quent. The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress from  one  of  the  sachems,  ^  in  the  course  of 
which  he  thanked  the  Grreat  Spirit  [L  e.  loskeha, 
the  sky-god]  for  sparing  their  lives  and  permit- 
ting them  to  meet  together ; "  after  this  they  were 
ready  for  business.  It  was  proper  for  any  orator 
from  among  the  people  to  address  the  Council 
with  arguments,  and  the  debates  were  sometimes 
very  long  and  elaborate.  When  it  came  to  vot- 
ing, the  fifty  sachems  voted  by  tribes,  each  tribe 
counting  as  a  unit,  and  unanimity  was  as  impera- 
tive  as  in  an  English  jury,  so  that  one  tribe  could 
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block  fhe  proceedings.  The  confederacy  had  no 
head-6achem,  or  civil  chief-magistrate ;  but  a  mili- 
tary commander  was  indispensable,  and,  curiously 
enough,  without  being  taught  by  the  experience  of 
a  Tarquin,  the  Iroquois  made  this  a  dual  office, 
like  the  Homan  consulship.  There  were  two  per- 
manent chieftainships,  one  in  the  Wolf,  the  other 
in  the  Turtle  dan,  and  both  in  the  Seneca  tribe, 
because  the  western  border  was  the  most  exposed 
to  attack.^  The  chiefs  were  elected  by  the  dan^ 
and  inducted  into  office  by  the  General  Council ; 
their  tenure  was  during  life  or  good  behaviour. 
This  office  never  encroached  upon  the  others  in  its 
Dowers,  but  an  able  warrior  in  this  position  could 
wield  great  influence. 

Such  was  the  famous  confederacy  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  called  it  the  Long  House,  and  by 
The"Loog  this  name  as  commonly  as  any  other  it 
HooM."  jg  tnown  in  history.  The  name  by 
which  they  called  themselves  was  Hodenosaimee, 
or  ^  People  of  the  Long  House."  The  name  was 
picturesquely  descriptive  of  the  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  villages  with  its  western  outlook  toward 
the  Niagara,  and  its  eastern  toward  the  Hudson, 
three  hundred  miles  distant.  But  it  was  appro- 
priate also  for  another  and  a  deeper  reason  than 
this.    We  have  seen  that  in  its  social  and  political 

^  Somewhftt  on  the  tame  principle  that  in  medisBTal  Eorope 
led  an  earl  or  oonnt,  commanding'  an  exposed  border  district  or 
march  to  riae  in  power  and  importance  and  become  a  '*  maigraT*  ** 
[mank -{- ^ro/*  B  march-count]  or  *' marquis.*'  Compare  the  in- 
crease of  aoTereignty  accorded  to  the  earla  of  Chester  and  bishops 
of  Durham  as  rulers  of  the  two  principal  march  counties  of  £i^ 
land. 
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stmctiire,  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to 
end,  the  confederacy  was  based  upon  and  held  to- 
gether by  the  gentes,  chms,  communal  bouseholds, 
or  ^  long  houses,"  which  were  its  component  units. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  hypothetical  inde- 
structible atoms  of  modem  physics,  whereof  all 
material  objects  are  composed.  The  whole  insti* 
tntional  fabric  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  group  of 
ideas  and  habits  that  belong  to  a  state  of  society 
ignorant  of  and  incapable  of  imagining  any  other 
form  of  organization  than  the  dan  held  together 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  maternal  ancestry.  The 
house  architecture  was  as  much  a  constituent  part 
of  the  fabric  as  the  council  of  sachems.  There  is 
a  transparency  about  the  system  that  is  very  dif- 
ferent  from  the  obscuritjr  we  continiudly  find  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  different  strata  of  ideas 
and  institutions  have  been  superimposed  one  upon 
another  and  crumpled  and  distorted  with  as  little 
apparent  significance  or  purpose  as  the  porches 
and  gables  of  a  so-called  ^  Queen  Anne  "  house.^ 
Conquest  in  the  Old  World  has  resulted  in  the 
commingling  and  manifold  fusion  of  peoples  in 
▼ery  different  stages  of  development.  In  the  New 
World  there  has  been  very  little  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  Conquest  in  ancient  America  was  pretty 
much  all  of  the  Iroquois  type,  entailing  in  its 
milder  form  the  imposition  of  tribute,  in  its  more 
desperate  form  the  extermination  of  a  tribe  with 
the  adoption  of  its  remnants  into  the  similarly* 

^  For  instanoe,  the  whole  diaeimion  in  €}oinine*s  Village  Com' 
numtgf  LondoD,  1890,  an  excellent  book,  abonnds  with  inatanoea 
ef  thia 
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constituted  tribe  of  the  conquerors.  There  was 
therefore  but  little  modification  of  the  social  struc- 
ture while  the  people,  gradually  acquiring  new 
arts,  were  passing  through  savagery  and  into  a 
more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  barbarism.  The 
synmietry  of  the  structure  and  the  relation  of 
one  institution  to  another  is  thus  distinctly  ap- 
parent. 

The  communal  household  and  the  political  strao- 
ture  built  upon  it,  as  above  described  in  the  case 
of  the  Iroquois,  seem  to  have  existed  all  over  an 
cient  North  America,  with  agreement  in  funda- 
mental characteristics  and  variation  in  details  and 
degree  of  development.  There  are  many  comers 
as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  but  hitherto,  in  so  far 
as  research  has  been  rewarded  with  information,  it 
all  points  in  the  same  general  direction.  Among 
the  tribes  above  enumerated  as  either  in  savagery 
or  in  the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  studied,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement,  as  to  the  looseness  of  the  marriage 
tie .  the  dan  with  descent  in  the  female  Une,  the 
phratry,  the  tribe,  the  officers  and  councils,  the 
social  equality,  the  conmiunity  in  goods  (with  ex- 
ceptions already  noted),  and  the  wigwam  or  house 
adapted  to  communal  living. 

The  extreme  of  variation  consistent  with  adher- 
ence to  the  common  principle  was  to  be  found  in 
the  shape  and  material  of  the  houses.  Those  of 
the  savage  tribes  were  but  sorry  huts.  The  long 
house  was  used  by  the  Powhatans  and  other  Al« 
gonquin  tribes.  The  other  most  highly  developed 
type   may  be  illustrated  by  the  circular  frame- 
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hoiues  of  the  Mandans.^    These  houses  were  from 

forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.    A  dozen 

or  more  posts,  each  about  eight  inches  hoomof  th« 


in  diameter,  were  set  in  the  ground, 
^  at  equal  distances  in  the  circumference  of  a  cir« 
cle,  and  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  floor/'  The  tops  of  the  posts  were  connected 
by  horizontal  stringers;  and  outside  each  post  a 
shmting  wooden  brace  simk  in  the  ground  about 
four  feet  distant  served  as  a  firm  support  to  the 
structure.  The  spaces  between  these  braces  were 
filled  by  tall  wooden  slabs,  set  with  the  same 
slant  and  resting  against  the  stringers.  Thus  the 
framework  of  the  outer  wall  was  completed.  To 
support  the  roof  four  posts  were  set  in  the  ground 
about  ten  feet  apart  in  the  form  of  a  square,  near 
the  centre  of  the  building.  They  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  were  connected 
at  the  top  by  four  stringers  forming  a  square. 
The  rafters  rested  upon  these  stringers  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  circular  wall  below.  The  rafters 
were  covered  with  willow  matting,  and  upon  this 
was  spread  a  layer  of  prairie  grass.  Then  both 
wall  and  roof,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  summit, 
were  covered  with  earth,  solid  and  hard,  to  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  two  feet.  The  rafters  projected 
above  the  square  framework  at  the  summit,  so  as 
to  leave  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  This  hole  let  in  a  little 
light,  and  let  out  some  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
which   blazed  underneath  in  a  fire-pit  lined  with 

^  Horgan,  Hcu$es  and  Houu-Life^^,  126-129;  Catlin*s  North 
Amer.  buJianif  LQlff. 
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stone  slabs  set  on  edge.  The  only  other  aperture 
for  light  was  the  doorway,  which  was  a  kind  of 
▼estibnle  or  passage  some  ten  feet  in  length.  Cur- 
tains of  bu£EaIo  robes  did  duty  instead  of  doors. 
The  family  compartments  were  triangles  with  base 
at  the  outer  wall,  and  apex  opening  upon  the 
central  hearth;  and  the  partitions  were  hanging 
mats  or  skins,  which  were  tastefully  fringed  and 
ornamented  with  quill-work  and  pictographs.^  In 
the  lower  Mandan  village,  yisited  by  Catlin,  there 
were  about  fifty  such  houses,  each  able  to  accom- 
modate from  thirty  to  forty  persons.  The  village, 
situated  upon  a  bold  bluff  at  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  river,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  stout 
timbers  more  than  ten  feet  in  height,  was  very 
strong  for  defensive  purposes.  Indeed,  it  was 
virtually  impregnable  to  Indian  methods  of  attack, 
for  the  earth-covered  houses  could  not  be  set  on 
fire  by  blazing  arrows,  and  just  within  the  palisade 
ran  a  trench  in  which  the  defenders  could  securely 
skulk,  while  through  the  narrow  chinks  between 
the  timbers  they  could  shoot  arrows  fast  enough 
to  keep  their  assailants  at  a  distance.  This  pur- 
pose was  further  secured  by  rude  bastions,  and 
considering  the  structure  as  a  whole  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenrnty  which  it  exhibits.  It 
shows  a  marked  superioiity  over  the  conceptions 
of  military  defence  attained  by  the  Iroquois  or 
any  other  Indians  north  of  New  Mexico.  Besides 
the  communal  houses  the  village  contained  its 
^  medicine  lodge,*'  or  oounoil  house,  and  an  open 
area  for  games  and  ceremonies.      In  the  spaces 

1  Gsdin,  L  8ii. 
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between  the  houses  were  the  scaffolds  for  drying 
maize,  buffalo  meat,  etc.,  ascended  by  well-made 
portable  ladders.  Outside  the  village,  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  prairie,  was  a  group  of  such  scaf- 
.  folds  upon  which  the  dead  were  left  to  moulder, 

j  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Parsees.^ 

i 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  some  es- 
sential points  in  the  life  of  the  groups  of  Indians 
occupying  the  region  of  the  G>rdilleras,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  all  the 
way  from  Zuiii  to  Quito.  The  principal  groups 
are  the  Moquis  and  Zullis  of  Arizona 
^%iMUoa,—  and  New  Mexico,  the  Nahuas  or  Na- 
■utaAofbar-  huatlao  tribcs  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas, 
Quiches,  and  kindred  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  and  beyond  the  isthmus,  the  Chib- 
chas  of  New  Grranada,  and  sundry  peoples  com- 
prised within  the  domain  of  the  Incas.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnic  relationships  of  these  various 
groups,  opinion  is  still  in  a  state  of  confusion ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we 
should  pause  to  discuss  the  numerous  questions 
thus  arising.  Our  business  is  to  get  a  dear  notion 
in  outline  of  the  character  of  the  culture  to  which 
these  peoples  had  attained  at  the  time  of  the  Dis> 
oovery.  Here  we  observe,  on  the  part  of  all,  a 
very  considerable  divergence  from  the  average  In- 
dian level  which  we  have  thus  far  been  describing. 

This  divergence  increases  as  we  go  from  Zufii 
toward  Cuzco,  reaching  its  extreme,  on  the  whole, 
among  the  Peruvians,  though  in  some  respects  the 

iCaUi]i,L9a 
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nearest  approach  to  civilization  was  made  by  the 
Mayas.  All  these  peoples  were  at  least  one  full 
ethnical  period  nearer  to  tnie  civilization  than  the 
Iroquois,  —  and  a  vast  amount  of  change  and  im- 
picvement  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  en« 
tire  ethnical  period.  According  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
one  more  such  period  would  have  brought  the 
average  level  of  these  CordiUeran  peoples  to  as 
high  a  plane  as  that  of  the  Greeks  described  in 
the  Odyssey.  Let  us  now  observe  the  principal 
points  involved  in  the  change,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  implies  a  considerable  lapse  of  time*  While 
the  date  1325,  at  which  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded,  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  history  of  that 
country  which  can  be  regarded  as  securely  estab- 
lished, it  was  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  genera- 
tions of  migration  and  warfare,  the  confused  and 
fragmentary  record  of  which  historians  have  tried 
—  hitherto  with  scant  success — to  unravel.  To 
develop  such  a  culture  as  that  of  the  Aztecs  out  of 
an  antecedent  culture  similar  to  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois must  of  course  have  taken  a  long  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  most  conspicn^ 
ous  distinctive  marks  of  the  grade  of  culture  at- 
tained by  the  G>rdilleran  peoples  were  two,  —  the 
cultivation  of  maize  in  large  quanti- 
ties  by  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  adobe-  wtthirr^ 
brick  or  stone  in  bmlding.    Probably  ehT.;^'" 

e  J     ^^  adobe. 

there  was  at  first,  to  some  extent,  a 
causal  connection  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter.   The  region  of  the  Moqui-ZuHi  culture  is  a 
region  in  which  arid  plains  become  richly  fertile 
when  water  from  neighbouring  cliffs  or  peaks  is 
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directed  down  upon  them.  It  is  mainly  an  affair 
of  sluices,  not  of  pmnp  or  well,  which  seem  to  have 
been  alike  beyond  the  ken  of  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans of  whatever  grade*  The  change  of  occupa- 
tion involved  in  raising  large  crops  of  com  by  the 
aid  of  sluices  would  facilitate  an  increase  in  densily 
of  population,  and  would  encourage  a  preference 
for  agricultural  over  predatory  life.  Sudi  changes 
would  be  likely  to  favour  the  development  of  de- 
fensive military  art.  The  Mohawk's  surest  de- 
fence hty  in  the  terror  which  his  prowess  created 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  One  can  easily  see  how 
the  forefathers  of  our  Moquis  and  Zufiis  may  have 
come  to  prefer  the  security  gained  by  living  more 
closely  together  and  building  impregnable  fop* 
tresses. 

The  earthen  wall  of  the  Mandan,  supported  on 
a  framework  of  posts  and  slabs,  seems  to  me  co^ 
riously  and  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  incipient 
pottery  made  by  surrounding  a  basket  with  a 
coating  of  day.^  When  it  was  discovered  how 
to  make  the  earthen  bowl  or  dish  without  the 
basket,  a  new  era  in  progress  was  begun.  So 
when  it  was  discovered  that  an  earthen  wall  could 
be  fashioned  to  answer  the  requirements  of  house- 
builders  without  the  need  of  a  permanent  wooden 
framework,  another  great  step  was  taken.  Again 
the  consequences  were  great  enough  to 
of  Adobeai^  uutke  it  mark  the  beemnmfi:  of  a  new 
ethnical  period.  If  we  suppose  the 
central  portion  of  our  continent,  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  valleys,  to  have  been  occupied  at 

^  Sm  aboTe,  p.  26. 
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gome  time  by  tribes  familiar  with  the  Mandan 
style  of  building ;  and  if  we  farther  suppose  a 
gnidoal  extension  or  migration  of  this  population, 
or  some  part  of  it,  westward  into  the  mountain  t^ 
gion  ;  that  would  be  a  movement  into  a  region  in 
which  timber  was  scarce,  while  adobe  clay  was 
abundant.  Under  such  circnmBtances  the  nseful 
qualities  of  that  peculiar  clay  could  not  fail  to  be 
soon  discovered.  Tha  simple  exposure  to  gunahine 
would  quickly  convert  a  Mandan  house  built  with 
it  into  an  adobe  house  ;  the  coating  of  earth  would 
become  a  coating  of  brick.  It  would  not  then  take 
long  to  ascertUQ  that  with  such  adobe-brick  could 
he  built  walls  at  once  light  and  strong,  erect  and 
tall,  such  as  could  not  be  built  with  oommon  clay. 
In  some  such  way  as  this  I  think  the  discovery 
must  have  been  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Znfiis,  and  others  who  have  built  pueblos.  After 
the  pueblo  style  of  architecture,  vrith  its  erect 
walls  and  terraced  stories,  had  become  developed, 
it  was  an  easy  step,  when  the  occasion  suggested 
it,  to  substitute  for  the  adobe-brick  coarse  rubble- 
stones  embedded  in  adobe.  The  final  stage  was 
reached  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  when  soft  corals 
line  limestone  was  shaped  into  blocks  with  a  flint 
chisel  and  laid  in  courses  with  adobfr^nortar. 

The  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  ara 
among  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the 
world.  Several  are  still  inhabited  by  the  ilo. 
Mendants  of  the  people  who  were  living  in  th' -m 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Discoveiy,  and  11 
primitive  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day  with  but  lltllu 
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change.  The  long  sojourn  of  Mr.  Cnshing,  of 
Mr.  ciuiiiiic  thfi  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  the  ZuBi 
"  ^''^  pneblo,  has  already  thrown  a  flood  of 

light  upon  many  points  in  American  archseology.^ 
As  in  the  case  of  American  aborigines  generally, 
the  social  life  of  these  people  is  closely  connected 
with  their  architecture,  and  the  pueblos  which  are 
still  inhabited  seem  to  furnish  us  with  the  hey  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  that  we  find  deserted 
or  in  ruios,  whether  in  Arizona  or  in  Guatemala. 
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Li  the  architecture  of  the  pueblos  one  t^ical 
form  is  reproduced  with  sundry  varia- 
(nnoiuia       tious  ID  dctaiL     The  typical  form   is 
that  of  a  solid  block  of  buildings  mak- 
ing three   sides  of  an   extensive  rectangular  en- 

'  Sw  hii  &rtial«  in  the  Century  Magaxint,  Dec,  1882,  Feb., 
1883,  M&7, 1863 ;  and  bis  papen  on  "  ZnDi  Fstfohe^"  BrporU  of 
the  BartaK  of  Ethnaiogg.  ii.  9-4B ;  "  A  Stndy  of  PneUti  Pottorr 
M  DliutntiTe  of  Znfli  Cnltare  Oroirdi,"  id.  ir.  473-C21 ;  (m  alw 
Hn.  SteTSnsoD'e  paper,  "  Religimu  life  of  a  ZaOi  Child,"  id.  *, 
C39-5.'>S;  SjKeM«r  Buter,  "Aa  Aboii^nal  Pilgrimage,"  Cat- 
turf  MoQadiie.  Aug.,  1882. 
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dosure  or  oonriyard.  On  the  inside,  facing  upon 
the  courtyard,  the  structure  is  but  one  stoiy  in 
height ;  on  the  outside,  looking  out  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  rises  to  three,  or  perhaps 
even  five  or  six  stories.  From  inside  to  outside 
the  flat  roofs  rise  in  a  series  of  terraces,  so  that 
the  floor  of  the  second  row  is  continuous  with  the 
roof  of  the  first,  the  floor  of  the  third  row  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  roof  of  the  second,  and  so  on* 
The  fourth  side  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  by  a 
solid  block  of  one-story  apartments,  usually  with 
one  or  two  narrow  gateways  overlooked  by  higher 
structures  within  the  enclosure.  'Except  these 
gateways  there  is  no  entrance  from  without ;  the 
only  windows  are  frowning  loop-holes,  and  access 
to  the  several  apartments  is  gained  through  sl^* 
lights  reached  by  portable  ladders.  Such  a  struc- 
tvae  is  what  our  own  forefathers  would  have  na> 
turally  called  a  ^  burgh,"  or  fortress ;  it  is  in  one 
sense  a  house,  yet  in  another  sense  a  town ;  ^  its 
divisions  are  not  so  much  houses  as  compart- 
ments ;  it  is  a  joint-tenement  affair,  like  the  Iro- 
quois long  houses,  but  in  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

So  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  the  pueblo 
Indians  are  f  otmd  to  be  organized  in  clans,  with 
descent  in  the  female  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ruder  Indians  above  described.  In  the  event  of 
marriage  the  young  husband  goes  to  live  with  his 
wife,  and  she  may  turn  him  out  of  doors  if  he 

>  Cf.  Greeic  oticoi,  "  house/*  with  Latin  view,  "  street  **  or  '*  Til- 
luge,"  Sanskrit  vesa,  *' dweUing-plAoe,'*  Knglish  widb,  **man» 
noii**or*'yi]lag«." 
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deserves  it.^  The  ideas  of  property  seem  still  lim« 
ited  to  that  of  possessory  right,  with  pnebioao- 
the  ultimate  title  in  the  clan,  except  ®*^^' 
that  portable  articles  subject  to  individual  owner- 
ship have  become  more  numerous.  In  govern- 
ment the  council  of  sachems  reappears  with  a 
principal  sachem,  or  cacique,  called  by  the  Span- 
iards  ^  gobemador."  There  is  an  organized  priest- 
hood, with  distinct  orders,  and  a  ceremonial  more 
elaborate  than  those  of  the  ruder  Indians.  In 
every  pueblo  there  is  to  be  found  at  least  one 
^estufa,"  or  council-house,  for  governmental  or 
religious  transactions.  Usually  there  are  two  or 
three  or  more  such  estufas.  In  mythology,  in 
what  we  may  call  pictography  or  rudimentary 
hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  handicrafts, 
there  is  a  marked  advance  beyond  the  Indians  of 
the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  after  making  due 
allowances  for  such  things  as  the  people  of  the 
pueblos  have  learned  from  white  men.^ 

^  "  With  the  woman  restB  Uie  Monrity  of  the  marrUg^  ties ; 
and  it  mmfc  be  said,  in  her  high  hononr,  that  she  rarely  abuses 
the  priTilege ;  that  is,  never  sends  her  husband  '  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,'  unless  he  richly  deserves  it."  Bat  shoold  not  Mr. 
Cnahing  have  said  *'home  of  his  mothers,"  or  perhaps,  of  "  his 
sisters  and  his  oonsins  and  his  aunts  ?  "  For  a  moment  after- 
ward he  tells  us,  "  To  her  belong  aU  the  children ;  and  descent, 
including  inheiitanoe,  is  on  her  side."  Century  Magcutine,  May, 
1883,  p.  35. 

'  For  example,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniardi  some  or  per- 
haps aU  of  the  pueblos  have  introduced  chimneys  into  their  apart* 
ments ;  but  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Coronado,  he  found 
the  people  wearing  cotton  garments,  and  Franciscan  friars  in 
1581  remarked  upon  the  superior  quality  of  their  shoes.  In  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  as  weU  as  in  the  grinding  of  meal,  a  notable 
■dvanoe  had  been  made. 
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From  the  paeblos  still  existing,  whether  in- 
habited or  in  ruins,  we  may  eventually  get  some 
sort  of  due  to  the  populations  of  ancient  towns 
visited  by  the  Spanish  discoverers.^  Wondtrfni  «d- 
The  pueblo  of  ZuSi  seems  to  have  had  ^^^^^ 
at  one  time  a  population  of  5,000,  but  ^*^' 
it  has  dwindled  to  less  than  2,000.  Of  the  ruined 
pueblos,  built  of  stone  with  adobe  mortar,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Chaco,  the  Pueblo  Hungo  Pavie 
contained  73  apartments  in  the  first  story,  53  in 
the  second,  and  29  in  the  third,  with  an  average 
size  of  18  feet  by  13 ;  and  would  have  accommo- 
dated about  1,000  Indians.  In  the  same  valley 
Pueblo  Bonito,  with  four  stories,  contained  not  less 
than  640  apartments,  with  room  enough  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,000 ;  within  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
this  huge  structure  stood  Pueblo  Chettro  Kettle, 
with  506  apartments.  The  most  common  variation 
from  the  rectangular  shape  was  that  in  which  a 
terraced  semicircle  was  substituted  for  the  three 
terraced  sides,  as  in  Pueblo  Bonito,  or  the  whole 
rectangular  design  was  converted  into  an  ellipse, 
as  in  Pueblo  Peflasca  Blanca.  There  are  indica* 
tions  tibat  these  fortresses  were  not  in  all  cases 
built  at  one  time,  but  that,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
they  grew  by  gradual  accretions.^  The  smallness 
of  the  distances  between  those  in  the  Chaco  val- 
ley suggests  that  their  inhabitants  must  have  been 
united  in  a  confederation ;  and  one  can  easily  see 
that  an  actual  juxtaposition  or  partial  coalescence 

1  At  leact  a  better  one  then  Mr.  Pieteott  hed  when  he  naively 
reekoned  five  pecwne  to  a  honsehold,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  u.  97. 
*  Mofgan,  Hoiues  and  Houae-Lj^e,  chap.  tu. 
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of  BucH  communities  would  liave  made  a  city  of 
veiy  imposing  appearance.     The  pueblos  are  al- 


-•%= 
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ways  found  situated  near  a  river,  and  their  gar- 
dens, lying  outside,  are  easily  accessible  to  sluices 
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from  neigbbourmg  cliffs  or  mesas.     But  in  some 
cases,  as  the  Wolpi  pueblo  of  the  Mo-  j,^  ^1^^^^^ 
qais,  the  whole  stronghold  is  built  upon  ^^^'^^ 
tiie  summit  of  the  cliff ;  there  is  a  coalescence  of 
communal  structures,  each  enclosing  a  courtyard, 
in  which  there  is  a  spring  for  the  water-supply ; 
and  the  irrigated  gardens  are  built  in  terrace-form 
just  below  on  the  bluff,  and  protected  by  solid 
walls.     From  this  curious  pueblo  another  transit 
tion  takes  us  to  the    extraordinary  cliff-houses 
found  in  the  Chelly,  Mancos,  and  McElmo  cafious, 
and  elsewhere,  —  veritable  human  eyries  perched 
in  crevices  or  clefts  of  the  perpendio-  xh«euft 
ular  rock,  accessible  only  by  dint  of  a  !«•***• 
toilsome  and  perilous  climb  ;  places  of  refuge,  per- 
haps for  fragments  of  tribes  overwhelmed  by  more 
barbarous  invaders,  yet  showing  in  their  dwelling- 
rooms  and  estufas  marks  of  careful  building  and 
tasteful  adornment.^ 

The  pueblo  of  Zufii  is  a  more  extensive  and 
complex  structure  than  the  ruined  pueblos  on  the 
Chaco  river.  It  is  not  so  much  an  enormous  com- 
munal house  as  a  small  town  formed  of  a  number 
of  such  houses  crowded  together,  with  access  from 
one  to  another  along  their  roof-terraces,  poebioof 
Some  of  the  structures  are  of  adobe  ^"^ 
brick,  others  of  stone  embedded  in  adobe  mortar 

^  Far  eaiehil  deaeriptions  of  the  mioed  pnebloa  and  oliff- 
hoons,  tee  Nadaillao  ■  Frehi$tanc  America^  ohap.  t.,  and  Sbort^s 
North  Americans  o/AtUiquitjff  ohap.  yii.  The  latter  sees  in  them 
Ihe  melancholy  yeetig^  of  a  people  gradually  **  saoenmbing  to 
tibeir  nnpropitioas  sorroondinga  —  a  land  which  is  fast  becoming; 
m  howling  wildemest,  with  its  eooax^ging  sands  and  roaming  saYSge 
i— the  Aoaohes.*' 
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and  covered  with  plaster.  There  are  two  open 
phizas  or  squares  in  the  town,  and  sereral  streetsi 
some  of  which  are  corered  ways  passing  beneath 
the  npper  stories  of  houses.  The  effect,  though 
not  splendid,  must  be  very  picturesque,  and  would 
doubtless  astonish  and  bewilder  visitors  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  sight.  When  Coronado's  men 
iiscovered  Zufii  in  1540,  although  that  style  of 
building  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  them^  they 
compared  the  place  to  Ghranada. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Cortes  made  the 
same  comparison  in  the  case  of  Tlascala,  one  of  the 
famous  towns  at  which  he  stopped  on  his  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  Ids 
letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  he  compared 
Poauo^  Tlascala  to  Grranada,  **affirming  that  it 
^>**^  was  krger,  stronger,  and  more  populous 
than  the  Moorish  capital  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, and  quite  as  well  built."  ^  Upon  this  Mr. 
Frescott  observes,  ^we  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
that  its  edifices  could  have  rivalled  those  monu- 
ments of  Oriental  magnificence,  whose  light  aerial 
forms  still  survive  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  ad- 
miration of  every  traveller  of  sensibility  and  taste. 
The  truth  is  that  Cortes,  like  Columbus,  saw  ob- 
jects through  the  warm  medium  of  his  own  fond 
imagination,  giving  them  a  higher  tone  of  colour* 
ing  and  larger  dimensions  than  were  strictly  war- 
ranted by  the  fact."     Or,  as  Mr.  BandeUer  puts 

^  "  La  qnal  oindad  .  .  .  es  mny  mayor  que  Gbnoada,  y  miiy 
maa  faerie,  y  de  tan  bnenos  edifioioa,  y  de  mnoha  maa  gente,  que 
Granada  tenia  al  tiempo  que  se  gafto."  Cortes,  Meladon  segunda 
al  Emperador,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  58,  cited  in  Preacott*8  Conquai 
^Mexico,  Yol,  I  p.  401  (7th  ed.,  London,  1855). 
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it»  when  it  comes  to  general  statements  about 
nmnbers  and  dimensions,  ^the  descriptions  of  the 
conquerors  cannot  be  taken  as  facts,  only  as  the 
expression  of  feelings,  honestly  entertained  but 
nncritical."  From  details  given  in  various  Span- 
ish  descriptions,  including  those  of  Cortes  himself, 
it  is  evident  that  there  could  not  have  been  much 
difference  in  size  between  Tlascala  and  its  neigh* 
bour  Cholula.  The  population  of  the  latter  town 
bas  often  been  given  as  fiom  150,000  to  200,000 ; 
but,  i^m  elaborate  ardueolc^cal  investigations 
made  on  the  spot  in  1881,  Mr.  Bandelier  con- 
cludes that  it  cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  80^ 
000,  and  this  number  really  agrees  with  the  esti* 
mates  of  two  very  important  Spanish  authorities, 
Las  Casas  and  Torquemada,  when  correctly  under- 
stood.^ We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Tlascala  was  about  80,000.  Now  the 
popnlaticm  of  the  city  of  (jranada,  at  the  time  of 

1  Sm  BaadAlier't  Archaclogical  Titwr  in  Mexico,  Borton,  1886, 
pp.  160-164  TorqneiiuidA*8  wordB,  dted  by  Bandelier,  are 
''Quuido  entraron  loe  Espafioles,  dioen  que  tenia  mas  de  qnaient» 
mil  Teoiooe  eeta  oindad.*'  Monarqma  Indiana,  Kb.  iii.  eap.  six. 
p.  281.  A  prdlifie  aonroe  of  error  is  the  ambigoity  in  ihe  word 
vecinM,  which  may  mean  either  "  inhabitanta  "  or  **  honaehold* 
en."  Where  Torquemada  meant  40,000  inhabitants,  nncritioal 
writeis  fond  of  the  marrellons  hare  understood  him  to  mean 
40,000  booses,  and  multiplying  this  figure  by  6,  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  a  modem  family,  haYS  obtained  the  figure 
200,000.  But  40,000  houses  peopled  after  the  old  Mexican  fash- 
ion, with  at  least  200  perMms  in  a  house  (to  put  it  as  low  as  po^ 
BiUe),  would  make  a  city  of  8,000,000  inhabitants  I  Las  Cssas, 
in  his  Dutrmjfcion  de  la$  Indiat,  tiL,  puts  the  population  of  Cho- 
lula at  about  30,000.  I  observe  that  Llorente  (in  hir  (EuvreM  de 
Lot  Casas,  torn.  i.  p.  88)  translates  the  statement  ooireotly.  I 
shall  reour  to  this  puint  below,  YoL  ii  p.  264. 
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its  conquest  by  Ferdiiuind  and  Isabella,  is  said  b j 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  historians  ^  to  have  been 
about  200,000.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Cortes 
sometinies  let  his  feelings  run  away  with  him; 
and,  all  things  considered,  small  blame  to  him  if 
he  did!  In  studying  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  America,  Uberal  aUowance  must  often 
be  made  for  inaccuracies  of  statement  that  were 
usually  pardonable  and  sometimes  inevitable. 

But  when  Cortes  described  Hascala  as  ^*  quite 
as  well  built "  as  Grranada,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  thinking  about  that  exquisite  Moorish 
architecture  which  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Prescott 
or  any  cultivated  modem  writer  is  the  fi«t  thii,g 
to  be  suggested  by  the  name.  The  Spaniards  of 
those  days  did  not  admire  the  artistic  work  of 
^  infidels ; "  they  covered  up  beautiful  arabesques 
with  a  wash  of  dirty  plaster,  and  otherwise  be- 
haved very  much  like  the  Puritans  who  smashed 
the  ^^  idolatrous "  statues  in  English  cathedrals. 
When  Cortes  looked  at  Tlascala,  and  Coronado 
looked  at  Zufii,  and  both  soldiers  were  reminded 
of  Grranada,  they  were  probably  looking  at  those 
places  with  a  professional  eye  as  fortresses  hard 
to  capture ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  there  was 
doubtless  some  justice  in  the  comparison. 

In  the  description  of  Tlascala  by  the  Spaniards  | 
who  first  saw  it,  with  its  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
its  houses  of  adobe,  or  "^  the  better  sort "  of  stone 
laid  in  adobe  mortar,  and  its  flat  and  terraced 
roofs,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  such  a  pueblo 

^  Mariana,  Historia  de  EtpaSUif  Valencia,  1705,  torn.  yiii.  jk 
817. 
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M  Znfli.  Tlascala  was  a  town  of  %  ^pe  prob- 
ably common  in  Mexico.  In  some  lespeots,  u 
will  liereafter  appear,  the  city  of 
Mexico  showed  Btrikdn^  variations  from  My  oi  muIbo 
the  common  type.  Yet  there  too  were  hhhpihiu 
to  be  seen  the  huge  houses,  with  ter-  '™ 
raced  roofs,  boilt  aroimd  a  square  courtyard ;  in 
<Mie  of  them  450  Spaniards,  with  more  than  1,000 
'Dascalan  allies,  were  acconmiodated ;  in  another, 
called  **  Monteznma's  palace,"  one  of  the  conquer- 
ors, who  came  several  times  intending  to  see  the 
wixAe  of  it,  got  so  tired  with  waodering  through 
the  interminable  sneceaaion  of  rooms  that  at 
Ifligtli  Itf  gave  H  np  and  never  saw  them  alL' 
Uns  «■■£**  have  happened  in  such  a  bnilding  as 
PhUo  Bcpoko;  and  a  taspaoa  ia  taiited  that 
Mtm1nn~'''  eity  «a*  really  a  vast  oomponite 
ptirMff.  aad  tint  ita  ao-oBed  polaeex  were  eon* 
Banal  boilfiags  m  priiMiple  like  the  pohiAtM  vt 
tkeObMoniW. 

Of  eoHCw  liK  ^^m^k  dlsavrens*  trriA  wA  \m 
nff**^  to  HtdentBrd  ti^  bksu^-^  '4  wluat  tVjr 
n.  It  dawd  aud  h«-vij^>A»d  u>>«l  Vury  kx^tm 
fitde  «r  aodnng  of  met  ic^ht  zhii  *A  *.»«  ... 
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were  like  feudal  castles  and  palaces  in  Europe, 
thej  were  quite  excusable.  Such  misconceptions 
were  common  enough  before  barbarous  societies 
had  been  much  studied ;  and  many  a  dusky  war- 
rior, without  a  tithe  of  the  pomp  and  splendour 
about  him  that  surrounded  Montezuma,  has  figured 
in  the  pages  of  history  as  a  mighty  potentate  girt 
with  many  of  the  trappings  of  feudalism.^  Initial 
misconceptions  that  were  natural  enough,  indeed 
unavoidable,  found  expression  in  an  absurdly  in- 
appropriate nomenclature;  and  then  the  use  of 
wrong  names  and  titles  bore  fruit  in  what  one 
cannot  properly  call  a  theory  but  rather  an  inco- 
herent medley  of  notions  about  barbaric  society. 
Nothing  could  be  further  irom/eudalismy  in  which 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  funda^ 
mental  element,  than  the  society  of  the  American 
aborigines,  in  which  that  relation  was  utterly  un- 
contr.^1^  known  and  inconceivable.  This  more 
tiraen  feodai.  primitive  f orm  of  socicty  is  not  improp- 
*"***'**°*'  erly  called  gentUism^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
based  upon  the  gens  or  clan,  with  communism  in 

^  Wlien  Pooalumtas  visited  London  in  1616  she  was  leoeived  at 
oonrt  as  befitted  a  **  king's  daughter,"  and  the  old  Yiiginia  his- 
torian, William  Stath  (bom  in  1689),  says  it  was  a  '*  constant 
tradition  '*  in  his  day  that  James  I.  *' became  jealons,  and  was 
highly  offended  at  Mr.  Rolfe  for  marrying  a  princess."  The  no- 
tion was  that  "'  if  Virginia  descended  to  Pocahontas,  as  it  mi^t 
do  at  Powhatan's  death,  at  her  own  death  the  kingdom  would  be 
Tested  in  Mr.  Rdfe's  posterity."  Esten  Cooke's  Virginia,  p.  100. 
Powhatan  (i.  e.  Wahnasnnakok,  chief  of  the  Powhatan  tribe)  was 
often  called  *' emperor"  by  the  English  settlers.  To  their  in- 
tense bewilderment  he  told  one  of  them  that  his  office  would  de- 
scend to  his  [maternal]  brotherSi  even  though  he  had  sons  living. 
It  was  thought  that  this  could  not  be  true. 
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Evii^«  and  with  the  conception  of  individual  own- 
cisfaqi  of  pxoperty  undeveloped.  It  was  gentilism 
dbaft  even  where  prevailed  throughout  the  myriads 
o(  mireecnded  centuries  during  which  the  foremost 
of  mankind  struggled  up  through  savagery 
barlMRBOi  into  civilization,  while  weaker  and 
duller  twosb  lagged  behind  at  various  stages  on 
the  way.  Tlie  change  from  "gentQe "  ch«i«from 
society  to  political  society  as  we  know  it  S^tSj^ 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  impor-  *<^<^^ 
tant  diai^  that  has  occurred  in  human  affairs 
tiDee  men  became  human.  It  might  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  change  from  personal  to  territorial 
oigaaiation.  It  was  accom|dished  when  the  sta- 
tiooary  dan  beeame  eonverted  into  the  township, 
and  tiie  rtati^wary  tribe  into  the  small  state  ;^ 
when  theeopceplionof  individual  property  inland 
was  baSkf  aenaired ;  when  the  tie  of  physical  kin- 
shqi  eeaaed  to  be  indispenaaUe  as  a  bond  for  hold* 
iDgaaoeisCTtogeiker;  when  the  clansman  became 
a  ciiJBaL  This  ■<■■  iitijiii  diange  was  aeeons* 
plished  amaog  the  Gieda  dnrii^  a  period  l^r^^m^ 
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ning  shortly  before  the  first  Olympiad  (b.  a  776), 
and  ending  with  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes  at 
Athens  (b.  c.  509);  among  the  Bomans  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  series  of  l^ishitive  changes 
beginning  with  those  ascribed  to  Servins  Tullius 
(about  B.  c.  550),  and  perfected  by  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  War  (b.  c.  264-241).  In  each 
ease  about  three  centuries  was  required  to  work 
the  change.^  If  now  the  reader,  familiar  with  Eu- 
ropean history,  will  reflect  upon  the  period  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  which  intervened  between 
the  date  last  named  and  the  time  when  feudalism 
became  thoroughly  established,  if  he  will  recall  to 
mind  the  vast  and  powerful  complication  of  causes 
which  operated  to  transform  civil  society  from  the 
aspect  which  it  wore  in  the  days  of  Begulus  and 
the  second  Ptolemy  to  that  which  it  had  assumed 
in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Fowler  or  Fulk  of  An- 
jou,  he  will  begin  to  realize  how  much  ^  feudal- 
ism "  implies,  and  what  a  wealth  of  experience  it 
involves,  above  and  beyond  the  change  from  ^  gen- 
tile "  to  **  civil "  society.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  people  in  ancient  America  ever  approached 
very  near  to  this  earlier  change.  None  had  fairly 
begun  to  emerge  from  gentilism ;  none  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  the  Greeks  of  the  first  Olympiad 
or  the  Bomans  imder  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins. 
The  first  eminent  writer  to  express  a  serious 

^  '*It  was  no  easy  task  to  aocompUsh  saoh  a  fundamental 
ebange,  however  simple  and  obTions  it  may  now  seem.  •  .  .  An- 
terior to  experience,  a  township,  as  the  nnit  of  a  political  system, 
was  abstmse  enough  to  tax  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  depths 
of  tlieir  capacities  before  the  conception  was  formed  and  set  m 
practical  operation."    Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  218» 
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doabt  as  to  the  coirectnesB  of  tlie  earlier  views  of 
Mexican  civilizatioD  was  that  sagacious , 
Scotehman,  William  Robertson.'    The  ^^^m- 
iUnatrious    statesman   and    philologist,  uuspuidi 
Albert  Gallatin,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Ethnological  Society,  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  its  "  Transactions  "  an  essay  which  rec- 
ognized the  danger  of  trusting  the  Spanish  narra- 
tivea  without  very  careful  and  critical  scrutiny.' 
It  is  to  foe  observed  that  Mr.  Ciallatin  approached, 
the  subject  with  somewhat  more   knowledge   of 
aboriginal  life  in  America  than   had  been   pos- 
sessed hy  previous  writers.     A  similar  scepticism 
was  expressed  by  Lewis  Cass,  who  also  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Indians.^    Next  came  Mr.  Mor^ 
gan,*  the  man  of  path-breaking  ideas,  whose  mi- 
nute and  profound  acquaintance  with  Indian  life 
was  joined  with  a  power  of  penetrating  the  hidden 
implications  of  facts  so  keen  and  so  sure  as  to 


's  Eiiiory  of  America,  Oik  ad.  vol.  iiL  pp.  274,  281. 

*  "  Notoa  on  tlie  Semi-civilizod  NadoDs  of  Maiico,  YooatJU], 
■od  Central  America,"  American  Elhnoiogical  Socielii't  TVaaMC- 
tunu,  Tol  !.,  New  York,  1853.  There  is  a  bri.-f  .•u.iuuin  uf  Mr. 
OalUtin'B  pioneer  work  in  American  philolc^y  »iiil  L'tliuulug^;  in 
SUreni'i  Alberi  Gaiiatin,  pp.  38(l-3»6. 

*  Cms,  "Aboriginal  StnictorM,"  Norlh  Amfr.  Bcvuv,  Out., 
1840. 

*  Mr.  B.  A.  miMo'B  Nob  HUtary  of  Oe  Cfm-jufM  of  Mexico 
PluUdelpbia,  16G9|  deuommad  the  SpaiuBh  cirmiiKriira  ae  wliul^ 
•ale  liars,  batai  his  book  wai  ignorant,  nnoriti'  <l  .'nl  full  of  wild 
taDciea,  it  prodaeed  little  offeot     It  was  d  i 

nea  and  dopMch,  in  two  artiolaa  in  the  Altu:,i:,   Mi;„ihlj,  AprS 
and  Maj,  1850,  by  the  eminent  historian  John  I'os^'r  Kirk,  vli 
Hiitorj  of  Ckarlti  lie  Bold  ie  in  many  reaper 
ion  to  the  works  of  Prsaoott  and  Motley.    Mr.  Kiik.  hid  Uhoi 
Pteaeott'a  BeoielM7. 
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amotmt  to  genius.  Mr.  Morgan  saw  the  nature 
of  the  delusion  under  which  the  Spaniards  la- 
boured ;  he  saw  that  what  they  mistook  for  feudal 
castles  owned  by  great  lords,  and  inhabited  by 
neteetionaod  dependent  retainers,  were  really  huge 
^S^^^}^  communal  houses,  owned  and  inhabited 
i^wtoMorgaD.  ^yj  claus,  or  rather  by  segments  of  over- 

gro¥m  clans.  He  saw  this  so  vividly  that  it  be- 
trayed him  now  and  then  into  a  somewhat  impap 
tient  and  dogmatic  manner  of  statement;  but  that 
was  a  slight  fault,  for  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
outcome  of  dreamy  speculation  but  of  scientific 
insight.  His  researches,  which  reduced  ^^  Monte- 
zuma's empire "  to  a  confederacy  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing in  pueblos,  governed  by  a  council  of  chiefs,  and 
collecting  tribute  from  neighbouring  pueblos,  have 
been  fully  sustained  by  subsequent  investigation. 

The  state  of  society  which  Cortes  saw  has,  in- 
deed, passed  away,  and  its  monuments  and  hieio- 
glyphic  records  have  been  in  great  part  destroyed. 
Nevertheless  some  monuments  and  some  hiero- 
glyphic records  remain,  and  the  people  are  still 
there.  Tlascalans  and  Aztecs,  descendants  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  generation  from  the  men  whose 
bitter  feuds  gave  such  a  golden  opportunity  to 
Cortes,  still  dwell  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  and 
speak  the  language  in  which  Montezuma  made 
his  last  harangue  to  the  furious  people.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  great  mass  of  literature  in  Spanish, 
besides  more  or  less  in  Nahuati,  written  during  the 
century  following  the  conquest,  and  the  devoted 
missionaries  and  painstaking  administrators,  who 
wrote  books  about  the  country  in  which  they  were 
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wmUng,  were  not  engaged  in  a  vholeaale  conspir- 
acy for  deceiving  mankind.  From  a  really  critical 
Btudj  of  this  literatare,  combined  witli  arclueolog- 
ical  investigation,  mucli  may  be  expected ;  and  a 
noUe  b^inning  has  already  been  made.  A  more 
extensive  acqiuuntance  with  Mexican  literatmre 
woold  at  times  have  materially  modified  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's conclusions,  though  vithont  altering  their 
general  drift.  At  this  point  the  work 
has  been  taken  np  by  Mr.  Adolf  Baode-  daii«'a  t%~ 
lier,  of  Highland,  Illinois,  to  whose  rare 
sagacity  and  untiring  industry  as  a  field  arclueol- 
ogist  is  joined  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Mexican  literature  as  few  men  before  him  have 
possessed.  Armed  with  such  resources,  Mr.  Ban- 
delier  is  doing  for  the  ancient  history  of  Amer^ 
ica  work  as  significant  aa  that  which  Mommsen 
has  done  for  Some,  or  Banr  for  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity.  When  a  sufficient  mass  of  facts 
and  incidents  have  once  been  put  upon  record,  it 
is  hard  for  ignorant  misconception  to  bury  the 
truth  in  a  pit  so  deep  but  that'the  delving  genius 
of  critical  scholarship  will  sooner  or  later  drag  it 
forth  into  the  light -of  day.^ 
At  this  point  in  our  exposition  a  very  cnncis^ 
Y  of  Mr.  Bandelier's  results  will  siifHce  to 


^  A  Bmnmmrj  al  iSx-  Bandalivr^a  princiipal  ranilte,  "wiih  copioos 
~t**'~  ami  disoiadon  of  original  Spaniah  aod  Nalinafl  miuivps,  U 
eoBtainad  in  bia  tluva  papers,  "  On  tlig  art  of  war  anil  nicuje  of 
varfara  of  tlie  aaoient  MaiicaiiB,"  —  "On  tlia  diabribalion  nnd 
tsmira  of  land,  and  the  eiwtaiiia  with  napect  ta  iiitii^rttjiD<.-<i, 
among  the  aDdeot  MoiioaDa,"  —  "On  thaaodal  organiuliciii  and 
Buxla  at  goTsnmieat  of  tha  anoient  Hexioaiia,"  Peattidti  Muieoa 
B^orU,  Tid.  iL,  1876-79,  pp.  06-161,  386-448,  Ge7-II8J. 
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enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  import 
What  has  been  called  the  ^^  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma" was  in  reality  a  confederacy  of  three  tribes, 
the  Aztecs,  Tezcucans,  and  Tlacopans,^  dwelling  in 
three  large  composite  pueblos  situated  very  near 
together  in  one  of  the  strongest  defensive  po- 
Tiw  ArtM  sitions  ever  occupied  by  Indians.  This 
confedsnoj.     ^j^^^^qq  confederacy  extended  its  **  sway  " 

over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mexican  pe- 
ninsula, but  that  ^^  sway "  could  not  correctly  be 
described  as  ^^  empire,"  for  it  was  in  no  sense  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country.  The  confeder- 
acy did  not  have  garrisons  in  subject  pueblos 
or  civil  officials  to  administer  their  affairs  for 
them.  It  simply  sent  some  of  its  chiefs  about 
from  one  pueblo  to  another  to  collect  tribute. 
This  tax  consisted  in  great  part  of  maize  and 
other  food,  and  each  tributary  pueblo  reserved  a 
certain  portion  of  its  tribal  territory  to  be  culti- 
vated for  the  benefit  of  the  domineering  confed- 
eracy. If  a  pueblo  proved  delinquent  or  recalci- 
trant, Aztec  warriors  swooped  down  upon  it  in 
stealthy  midnight  assault,  butchered  its  inhab- 
itants and  emptied  its  granaries,  and  when  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  went  exulting 
homeward,  carrying  away  women  for  concubines, 

^  In  the  Iroquds  oonf edency  the  Mohawks  enjoyed  a  oertain 
preoedenoe  or  seniority,  the  Onondagas  had  the  central  oonncil- 
fire,  and  the  Senecas,  who  had  the  two  head  war-chiels,  were 
mnoh  the  most  nnmerons.  In  the  Mexioan  confederacy  the  Ta- 
rious  points  of  superiority  seem  to  hare  been  more  concentrated 
in  the  Aztecs ;  but  spoils  and  tribnte  were  diyided  into  Atc  por- 
tions, of  which  Mexico  and  Tesonoo  each  took  two,  and  Tlaoopaa 
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men  to  be  sacrificed,  and  such  miscellaneons  booty 
as  conld  be  conveyed  without  wagons  or  beasts  to 
draw  them«^  If  the  sudden  assault,  with  scaling 
ladders,  happened  to  fail,  the  assailants  were  likely 
to  be  baffled,  for  there  was  no  artillery,  and  so  lit- 
tle food  could  be  carried  that  a  siege  meant  starva- 
tion for  the  besiegers. 

The  tributary  pueblos  were  also  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  famish  a  contingent  of  warriors  to 
the  war-parties  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  same 
penalties  for  delinquency  as  in  the  case  of  refusal 
of  tribute.  In  such  cases  it  was  quite  common  for 
the  confederacy  to  issue  a  peremptory  summons, 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  When  a  pueblo 
was  captured,  the  only  way  in  which  the  van- 
quished people  could  stop  the  massacre  was  by 
holding  out  signals  of  submission ;  a  parley  then 
sometimes  adjusted  the  affair,  and  the  payment  of 
a  year's  tribute  in  advance  induced  the  conquerors 
to  depart,  but  captives  once  taken  could  seldom 
if  ever  be  ransomed.  If  the  parties  could  not 
agree  upon  terms,  the  slaughter  was  renewed,  and 
sometimes  went  on  until  the  departing  victors  left 
nought  behind  them  but  ruined  houses  belching 
from  loop-hole  and  doorway  lurid  clouds  of  smoke 
and  flame  upon  narrow  silent  streets  heaped  up 
with  mangled  corpses. 

The  sway  of  the  Aztec  confederacy  over  the 
Mexican  peninsula  was  thus  essentially  similar  to 
the  sway  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  over  a  great 
part  of  the  tribes  between  the  Connecticut  river 

^  The  wretched  priwnien  were  oidiiiarily  compelled  to  carry 
die  booty. 
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and  the  MissiBsippL  It  was  simply  the  levyiiig  of 
tribute,  —  a  system  of  plunder  enforced  by  terror. 
The  so-called  empire  was  ^only  a  partnership 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  canying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  warfare,  and  that  intended,  not  for  the  ex- 
tension of  territorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence."  ^  There 
was  none  of  that  coalescence  and  incorporation  of 
peoples  which  occurs  after  the  change  from  gen- 
tilism  to  civil  society  has  been  effected.  Among 
the  Mexicans,  as  elsewhere  throughout  North 
America,  the  tribe  remained  intact  as  the  highest 
completed  poUtical  integer. 

The  Aztec  tribe  was  organized  in  dans  and 
phratries,  and  the  number  of  dans 
would  indicate  that  the  tribe  was  a  yeiy 
large  one.'  There  were  twenty  clans,  called  In  the 
Nahuatl  language  ^^  calpullis."  We  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  average  size  of  a  dan  was  larger 

^  Bandelier,  op.  cU,  p.  663. 

*  The  notioii  of  an  immeiiBe  popnlAtion  gTCMmng  imdar  the 
laeh  of  taskmasten,  and  buildins^  hnge  palaeee  for  idle  despots 
must  be  dismiaBed*  The  atatemente  which  refer  to  saoh  a  fact 
population  are  apt  to  be  aooompanied  by  inoompatible  state- 
mentB.  Mr.  Morgan  is  right  in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  maintain  that  a  people  without  domestio  •wiTWfia 
or  field  agrioulture  could  haye  been  so  numerous  (Anc  Soc,  p. 
196).  On  the  other  hand,  I  belieye  Mr.  Morgan  makes  a  grays 
mistake  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  underestimating  the  numbers 
that  could  be  supported  upon  Indian  som  eyen  under  a  system  of 
horticulture  without  the  use  of  the  plough.  Some  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  extraordinary  reproduotiye  power  of  maixe  in  Mex- 
ico may  be  found  in  Humboldt,  E$$ai  poiitique  tur  la  NomveUe 
Espagne,  Paris,  1811,  torn.  iii.  pp.  61-60  ;  the  great  naturalist  is 
of  course  speaking  of  the  yield  of  maize  in  ploughed  lands,  but, 
after  making  due  allowances,  the  yield  under  the  anoient  system 
must  haye  been  wellnigh  unexampled  in  barbaric  agrioulture. 
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^>iim  the  average  tribe  of  Algoaqnius  or  boqaois ; 
bnt  owing  to  tlie  compact  "  city  "  life,  this  inoroKae 
of  numbers  did  not  reenlt  in  segmentation  and 
Bcattering,  as  among  Indians  in  the  lower  status. 
Each  A^ec  clan  seems  to  have  oocapied  a  number 
of  adjacent  oonmiunal  houses,  forming  a  kind  of 
precinct,  with  its  special  house  or  houses  for  offi- 
cial porposes,  corresponding  to  the  esU^as  in  the  ] 
New  Mexican  pueblos.  The  homes  were  the  com- 
ntm  property  of  the  clan,  and  so  was  the  land 
idiich  its  members  cultivated;  and  Buoh  houses 
and  land  could  not  be  sold  or  bartered  away  by 
ibe  clan,  or  in  anywise  alienated.  The  idea  of 
"  real  estate  "  had  not  been  developed ;  the  clan 
Bmpfy  exercised  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  —  as 
Miwig  some  mder  Tl^l^l'l^l■  —  its  individual  mem- 
bvs  exercised  certain  limited  rights  of  user  in 
partieiilar  gxtden^dots. 

Hie  dan  was  govCTned  by  a  clan  oonncil,  oonmst- 
iag  ti  MA  (UntlUli}  elected  hj  the  clan,  and 
iadactcd  into  oSee  after  a  cruel  religions  ordeal, 
in  wUd  the  caiiJidatr  was  bndsed,  tortured,  and 
half  tfamd.  Aacxeentive  department 
WMMoeckniydi&TentiatedfromUie  '^^'""^ 
tmmt^  Ifcaa  *■<■£  tie  Indians  of  tW  lower  rta- 
tK  Tfe  da  ftaipmBf)  had  an  official  head,  or 
HchcB,  called  the  oalpmQee  ;  and  alao  »  militarr 
eoHHUaJs  called  the  aieaeantim,  or  **  elder 
hnthB^"  TW  mioKmatim  wm  aha  a  kind  of 
peace  i^lr>r.  ■»  t— itabiit.  tor  the  prerinet  oegqpieJ 
h^tfedBLBid  earrieii  abnot  with  him  a  staff  of 
iSee:  a  tufs  «l  wian  feathen  attaefed  tn  thia 
maM  WwhnifJ  At  fcia  enand  was  o^  of  death. 


/^ 
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The  dan  elected  its  calptUlec  and  ahcacautitij  and 

could  depose  them  for  cause.^ 

The    members  of    the  clan  were  reciprocally 

bound  to  aid,  defend,  and  avenge  one  another ;  but 

wergild  was  no  longer  accepted,  and  the  penalty 

for  murder  was  death.    The  dan  exercised  the 

right  of  naining  its  members.     Such  names  were 

invariably  significant  (as  Nezakualcoyotl^  ^^  Hungry 

O)yote,"  Axayacatiy  "  Face-in-the-Water,**  etc.), 

and  more  or  less  ^^  medicine,"  or  super- 
Rights  ud         ,  ,  ,    ,  ^ 

dntiMof  tiM    stitious  association,  was  attached  to  the 


name.  The  clans  also  had  their  signifi- 
cant names  and  totems.  Each  clan  had  its  pecul- 
iar religious  rites,  its  priests  or  medicine-men  who 
were  members  of  the  clan  council,  and  its  temple 
or  medicine-house.  Instead  of  burying  their  dead 
the  Mexican  tribes  practised  cremation  ;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  common  cemeteiy,  but  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  dan. 

The  clans  of  the  Aztecs,  like  those  of  many 
other  Mexican  tribes,  were  organized  into  four 
phratries;  and  this  divided  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Aiteephn-  88  the  Spaniards  at  once  remarked,  into 
*»*•■.  four  quarters.     The  phratry  had  ac- 

quired more  functions  than  it  possessed  in  the 
lower  status.  Besides  certain  religious  and  social 
duties,  and  besides  its  connection  with  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  the  Mexican  phratry  was  an 
organization    for  military  purposes.^     The   four 

^  Compare  this  description  with  that  of  the  inatitntioiis  of  In- 
^UaoB  in  the  lower  statna,  above,  p.  69. 

'  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  hare  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  oeftftirta  and  Teutonic  hundred.    So  in  prehistoric  Greece 
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pbratries  were  four  divisions  of  the  tribal  host, 
each  with  its  captain.  In  each  of  the  quarters 
was  an  arsenal,  or  ^  dart-house/'  where  weapons 
were  stored,  and  from  which  they  were  handed  out 
to  war-parties  about  to  start  on  an  expedition. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  Aztecs  was 
vested  in  the  tribal  counca  composed  T^eMbu 
of  twenty  members,  one  for  each  dan.  ^'^^""'^ 
The  member,  representing  a  clan,  was  not  its  caU 
puUec^  or  ^  sachem ; "  he  was  one  of  the  tecukUi^ 
or  dan-chiefs,  and  was  significantly  called  the 
^speaker"  (tlatoani).  The  tribal  council,  thus 
composed  of  twenty  speakers,  was  called  the  Uch 
tocan,  or  ^^  place  of  speech.''  ^  At  least  as  often 
as  once  in  ten  days  the  council  assembled  at  the 
te^^n,  or  ofi&cial  house  of  the  tribe,  but  it  could 
be  convened  whenever  occasion  required,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  was  continually  in  session.  Its 
powers  and  duties  were  similar  to  those  of  an  an- 
cient English  shiremote,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
partly  directive  and  partly  judicial.  A  large  part 
of  its  business  was  settling  disputes  between  the 

ire  msy  perliaps  infer  from  Nestor's  advioe  to  Agunemnon  that  s 
snnilar  argsiriration  existed !  — 

KfM^  ia^pas  Karii  ^CAo,  jcar&  ^ffi'/rpas,  *Ayd/Ufunw, 

J7ukf,iL902. 

Biit  the  phratry  seems  never  to  haTO  reached  so  high  a  derelop* 
nient  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Ramans  and  the  early 
fiigliah. 

^  Compare  parliament  from  parler.  These  twenty  were  the 
**  grandees,"  *'  connsellois/'  and  **  captains  *'  mentioned  hy  Bemal 
Bias  as  always  in  Montezoma's  company;  "y  siempre  A  la 
eondna  estaban  en  su  oompofiia  veinte  grandes  sefiores  y  conse  jeros 
y  eapitanes,**  etc  Hittoria  verdadera,  iL  06.  See  Bandolier,  ogk, 
ctCp.54S. 
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clans.  It  superintended  the  ceremonies  of  inves* 
titure  with  which  the  chiefs  and  other  officers 
of  the  clans  were  sworn  into  office.  At  intervals 
of  eighty  days  there  was  an  ^^  extra  session  "  of 
the  tlatocan^  attended  also  by  the  twenty  *^  elder 
brothers,"  the  four  phratry-captains,  the  two  exec- 
utive chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  leading  priests, 
and  at  such  times  a  reconsideration  of  an  unpopu- 
lar decision  might  be  urged ;  but  the  authority  of 
the  Uatocan  was  supreme,  and  from  its  final  deci- 
sion there  could  be  no  appeal.^ 

The  executive  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  two  in 
number,  as  was  conunonly  the  case  in  ancient 
America.  The  tribal  sachem,  or  civil  executive, 
bore  the  grotesque  titie  of  cihuacoatly  or  ^^  snake* 
Tbe'^nikke-  womau."  *  His  relation  to  the  tribe 
^f^"**^**  was  in  general  like  that  of  the  calpul- 
tec  to  the  dan.  He  executed  the  decrees  of  the 
tribal  council,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber, and  was  responsible  for  the  housing  of  tribute 
and  its  proper  distribution  among  the  clans* 
He  was  also  chief  judge,  and  he  was  lieutenant 
to  the  head  war-chief  in  oonmiand  of  the  tribal 

^  Mr.  Bmndelier's  note  on  this  point  giYM  an  espeoially  apt 
Qlnstiation  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  inconsistenoies  of  state- 
ment amid  which  the  early  Spanish  writers  struggled  to  under- 
stand and  describe  this  strange  society :  cp,  cU,  p.  651. 

'  In  Aztec  mythology  Cihuaooatl  was  wife  of  the  supreme 
night  deity,  Tezcatlipoca.  Squier,  Serpent  Symbol  in  America,  pp. 
159-166,  174-183.  On  the  connection  between  serpent  wonhip 
and  human  sacrifices,  see  Fergu8son*s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worak^, 
pp.  3-5,  38-41.  Much  evidence  as  to  American  serpent  worship 
is  collected  in  J.  G.  Mnller*s  Creachiehte  der  amerikani$chen  XJrre* 
Ugianen,  Basel,  1855.  The  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  the  Artea 
tribal  sachem  was  a  female  head  surmounted  by  a  snake. 
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k»t*    He  ma  elected  for  life  dt  the  tribal  council, 
which  could  depose  him  for  nuacoDduct. 

Hie  ofBce  of  head  wap«hief  was  an  instance  of 
primitive  royalty  in  a  reiy  interesting  stage  of 
development.  The  title  of  this  officer  was  tlaca- 
teaJUii,  or  *'chief-of-men."'  He  was  primarily 
head  mr-chief  of  the  Aztec  tribe,  bat  aboat  1430 
became  sapreme  militaiy  commander  of  nw  "-iiw^t 
the  three  confederate  tribes,  so  that  his  ""'" 
office  was  one  of  peculiar  dignity  and  impop- 
taDoe.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  upon  the 
KOie  Monteznma  iras  tlacatecuhtli,  and  they  nat> 
orally  called  him  "king."  To  understand  pre- 
(uely  how  far  such  an  epithet  could  correctly  be 
^)[died  to  him,  and  how  far  it  was  misleading,  we 
must  recall  the  manner  in  which  early  kingship 
arose  in  Europe.  The  Boman  rex  was  an  officer 
elected  for  life ;  the  tjrpical  Greek  bagileua  was 
a  somewhat  more  folly  developed  king,  inasmuch 
as  his  office  was  becoming  practically  hereditary ; 
otherwise  rex  was  about  equivalent  to  i^ahitioDoi 


baaileua.    Alike  in  Borne  and  in  Greece 

the  king  had  at  least  three  great  funo-  ' 

tions,  and  possibly  four.'    He  was,  primarily,  chief 

'  O&tm  tribe*  btoidM  tha  Aitac  had  &■  "  maks-wiuiian."  In 
1^  ^bj  td  Uexioa  tha  SpvdArda  xnutook  him  foi  ft  "  Moond- 
kiag"  or  " myal  lientmant."  Id  odwr  towm  lliej  ngarded  Un, 
noMwhat  moa  anreetl;,  m  "goTamor,"  and  called  him  gober^ 
•odor,  — a  title  idll  applied  to  the  tribal  laebem  of  the  paebia 
TnJi—  aa  e.  t;.  in  Znfii  hentof  ore  mentioDed ;  Me  Bb(»«  p.  89. 

'  lUi  title  eaema  preeiaaly  eqmTalent  to  lra{  iwtp^,  earn- 
bobIj  applied  to  AgamrnnnoB,  and  tometimal  to  other  ohiaf taiin, 
iadaDiad. 

*  Samaay's  Boiiaa  Antiqmtia,  p.  04 ;  Bennaan'a  PalitSwl 
Jiriitptttut  0/*  Oiwo^  p.  lOS  i  HoiKaa,  ^ac  Ax.,  p.  US. 
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commander,  secondly,  chief  priest,  thirdly,  chief 
judge ;  whether  he  had  reached  the  fourth  stage 
and  added  the  functions  of  chief  civil  executive, 
is  matter  of  dispute.  Kingship  in  Some  and  in 
most  Greek  cities  was  overthrown  at  so  early  a 
date  that  some  questions  of  this  sort  are  difficult 
to  settle.  But  in  all  probability  the  office  grew 
up  through  the  successive  acquisition  of  ritual, 
judicial,  and  civil  functions  by  the  militaiy  com- 
mander. The  paramount  necessity  of  consulting 
the  tutelar  deities  before  fighting  resulted  in  mak- 
ing the  general  a  priest  competent  to  perform 
sacrifices  and  interpret  omens ;  ^  he  thus  naturally 
became  the  most  important  among  priests ;  an  in- 
creased  sanctity  invested  his  person  and  office; 
and  by  and  by  he  acquired  control  over  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  and  finally  over  the  whole  civil 
administration.  One  step  more  was  needed  to 
develop  the  basileus  into  a  despot,  like  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  was  to  let  him  get  into  his 
hands  the  law-making  power,  involving  complete 
control  over  taxation.  When  the  Grreeks  and  Bo- 
mans  became  dissatisfied  with  the  increasing  pow- 
ers of  their  kings,  they  destroyed  the  office.     The 

^  Sach  would  naturally  result  from  the  derirableness  o£  Moar- 
hag  unity  of  oommand.  If  Demosthenes  bad  been  in  sole  oom- 
mand  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and 
had  been  a  basUeiUf  with  priestly  authority,  who  can  doubt  that 
some  such  theory  of  the  eclipse  as  that  suggested  by  Philoehonia 
would  haye  been  adopted,  and  thus  one  of  the  world^s  great 
tmgedies  averted?  See  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  toI.  Tii.  chap.  Iz. 
H.  Fnstel  de  Gonlanges,  in  his  admirable  book  La  Citi  antique^ 
pp.  206-210,  makes  the  priestly  function  of  the  king  primitiTe, 
and  the  military  function  secondary ;  which  is  entirely  inoonsiBt* 
eat  with  what  we  know  of  barbarouB  races. 
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isbrate ;  those  functioiis  belonged  to  the  ^  siiak&- 
woman."  Mr.  Bandelier  regards  the  *^  chief -of- 
men''  as  nmply  a  militaiy  oommander;  but  for 
reasons  which  1  shall  state  hereafter,^  it 
seems  qmte  dear  that  he  exercised  cer- 
tain very  important  priestly  functions, 
although  beside  him  there  was  a  kind  of  higb- 
priest  or  medicine^chief.  If  I  am  right  in  hold- 
ing that  Montezoma  was  a  *^  priest4x>mmander," 
then  incipient  royalty  in  Mexico  had  advanced 
at  least  one  stage  beyond  the  head  war-chief  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  remained  one  stage  behind  the 
baMeus  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

The  iltMCcUecuhtli^  or  ^  chief -of-men,"  was  elected 
by  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  tribal  ooimcil, 
the  ^  elder  brothers  "  of  the  several  clans,  and  cer- 
tain leading  priests.    Thongh  the  o£Bce  was  thus 
electiye,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been 

y^^i^  of  tnft- 

totiM  practically  limited  to  a  particular  dan, 
and  in  the  eleven  chiefs  who  were 
chosen  from  1876  to  1520  a  certain  principle  or 
custom  of  succession  seems  to  be  plainly  indi- 
cated.' There  was  a  further  limit  to  the  order  of 
succession.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  four 
phratiy-captains  commanding  the  quarters  of  the 

^  They  can  be  moet  oonyeiiieiitly  stated  m  eonneotion  with  the 
story  of  the  conqaest  of  Meidco ;  see  below,  yoL  ii.  p.  278.  When 
Mr.  Bandelier  completes  his  long-promised  paper  on  the  ancient 
Mexican  religion,  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  he  has  taken  these 
facts  into  the  account. 

3  I  cannot  f oUow  Mr.  Bandelier  in  discrediting  Clavigero's 
statement  that  the  office  of  tlouxUecuhtli  **  should  always  remain 
in  the  house  of  Acamapitzin,"  inasmuch  as  the  eleyen  who  were 
actually  elected  were  aU  doaely  akin  to  one  another.  In  point  d 
Iftot  it  did  xemain  "in  the  house  of  Aoamapiton." 
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atj.  Their  cheerful  titlea  were  "man  of  the 
house  of  darts,"  **  cotter  of  men,"  "  bloodshedder," 
and  "  chief  of  the  eagle  and  cactoB."  These  c^ 
tains  were  military  chiefB  of  the  phratries,  and  also 
magi8trat«3  chatted  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing order  and  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  council 
in  their  respective  quarters.  The  "  chief  of  the 
eagle  and  oaotos"  was  chief  ezecntioner, — Jack 
Eetoh.  He  was  not  eligible  for  the  office  of 
"  chief-of-men ; "  the  three  other  phratry-captains 
were  eligible.  Then  there  was  a  member  of  the 
priesthood  entitled  "  man  of  the  dark  house." 
This  petsoOf  with  the  three  eligible  captains,  mads 
s  qoartette,  and  one  of  this  privileged  four  mu«£ 
anoceed  to  the  <^ce  of  "  chief-of-men." 

Hie  eli^bility  of  the  "  man  of  the  dark  house  ** 
may  be  dted  here  aa  positive  proof  that  some* 
times  the  "chief-of-men"  could  be  a  "priest^om- 
mander."  That  in  all  cases  he  acquired  priestly 
functions  after  election,  even  when  he  did  not 
possess  them  before,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  induction  into  ofBce  he 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  sacred 
to  the  war-god  Huitzilopochtli,  where  he  was 
anointed  by  the  high-priest  with  a  black  ointment, 
and  sprinkled  with  sanctified  water ;  bavin;;  tlms 
become  consecrated  he  took  a  censer  of  live  coals 
and  a  bag  of  copal,  and  as  his  first  oflicial  act 
f^ered  incense  to  the  war-god.* 

>  H.  H.  BanoRift,  ^<Kiii<  Raea  of  tie  Paeijie  Stair-.  >< 
145.  Eenea  the  aooonnti  of  tha  reTerant  demeanour  i>f 
pie  towud  Montemuu,  thongh  pethap*  oTercoloiir>  d. 
n  alaiiid  ■■  Hr.  Horgan  deemed  them.  Hr.  Morgan  ni 
tiuM  too  anxion*  to  t«dnae  Montonuiui  to  the  IsteI  vi 
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As  the  ^*  chief -of -men"  was  elected,  so  too  he 
could  be  deposed  for  misbehaviour.  He  was  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  tribal  council,  and  he  had 
his  official  residence  in  the  tecpan^  or  tribal  house, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  council  were  held,  and 
where  the  hospitalities  of  the  tribe  were  extended 
to  strangers.  As  an  administratiye  officer,  the 
^  chief -of -men  "  had  little  to  do  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe;  that,  as  already  observed,  was  the 
business  of  the  ^' snake-woman."  But  outside  of 
the  confederacy  the  ^^chief-of-men  "  exercised  ad- 
ministrative functions.  He  superintended  the  col- 
lection of  tribute.  Each  of  the  three  confederate 
Mumerofcd.  ^^^  appointed,  through  its  tribal 
iMtingtribate.  council,  agcuts  to  visit  the  subjected 
pueblos  and  gather  in  the  tribute.  These  agents 
were  expressively  termed  calpixqui^  ^^  crop-gather- 
ers." As  these  men  were  obliged  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  the  vanquished  pueblos  in  the 
double  character  of  tax-collectors  and  spies,  we 
can  imagine  how  hateful  their  position  was.  Their 
seciuity  from  injury  depended  upon  the  reputation 
of  their  tribes  for  ruthless  ferocity.^  The  tiger- 
like  confederacy  was  only  too  ready  to  take  of- 
fence; in  the  lack  of  a  decent  pretext  it  often 
went  to  war  without  one,  simply  in  order  to  get 
human  victims  for  sacrifice.  | 

Once  appointed,  the  tax-gatherers  were  directed 

^  Ab  I  hare  elaewhere  obsenred  in  a  nmilar  case :  —  **  Each 
summer  there  came  two  Mohawk  eldeis,  secnre  in  the  dread  that 
IroquoiB  prowess  had  everywhere  inspired ;  and  ap  and  down  the 
Gonnectiont  Talley  thej  seized  the  tribute  of  weapons  and  wani« 
pum,  and  proclaimed  the  last  harsh  edict  issued  from  the  aavaga 
council  at  Onondaga.'*    Beginnings  qf  New  England^  p.  121. 
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hj  the  ^  chief- of -men."  The  tribute  was  chiefly 
maize,  but  might  be  anything  the  conquerors 
chose  to  demand,  —  weapons,  fine  potteiy  or 
featherwork,  gold  ornaments,  or  female  slaves. 
Sometimes  the  tributary  pueblo,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing all  its  prisoners  of  war  upon  its  own  altars, 
sent  some  of  them  up  to  Mexico  as  part  of  its  trib- 
ute. The  ravening  maw  of  the  horrible  deities 
was  thus  appeased,  not  by  the  pueblo  that  paid 
the  blackmail,  but  by  the  power  that  extorted  it, 
and  thus  the  latter  obtained  a  larger  share  of  di- 
vine favour.  Grenerally  the  unhappy  prisoners 
were  forced  to  carry  the  com  and  other  articles* 
They  were  convoyed  by  couriers  who  saw  that 
everything  was  properly  delivered  at  the  tecpafif 
and  also  brought  information  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  picture-writing  from  the  calpixqui  to  the 
^  chief -of -men."  When  the  newly^urived  Span- 
iards saw  these  couriers  coming  and  going  they 
fancied  that  they  were  ^  ambassadors."  This  sy»- 
tem  of  tribute-taking  made  it  necessaiy  to  build 
roads,  and  this  in  turn  facilitated,  not  only  military 
operations,  but  trade,  which  had  already  made  some 
progress  albeit  of  a  simple  sort.  These  ^  roads  " 
might  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  Indian 
tnuls,^  but  they  served  their  purpose. 
The  general  similarity  of  the  Aztec  confederacy 

1  See  Salmeron's  letter  of  August  18, 1531,  to  the  Gonnoa  d 
the  Indiet,  eited  in  Bandolier,  op,  at.  p.  096.  The  letter  recom* 
mends  that  to  increase  the  seonrity  of  the  Spanish  hold  npon  the 
eoontrj  the  roads  should  he  made  practicable  for  beasts  and 
wagons.  They  were  narrow  paths  running  straight  ahead  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  sometimes  crossing  narrow  raTxnes  upon  beary 
stone  onlTWts* 
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to  that  of  the  Iroquois,  in  point  of  social  stractnre, 
is  thus  clearly  manifest.  Along  with  this  general 
Aiteoandiio.  Bimilarity  wc  have  observed  some  points 
e^esooo^  of  higher  development,  such  as  one 
*'*"*^  might  expect  to  find  in  traversing  the 

entire  length  of  an  ethnical  period.  Instead  of 
stockaded  villages,  with  houses  of  bark  or  of  claj 
supported  upon  a  wooden  framework,  we  have 
pueblos  of  adobe-brick  or  stone,  in  various  stages 
of  evolution,  the  most  advanced  of  which  present 
the  appearance  of  castellated  cities.  Along  with 
the  systematic  irrigation  and  increased  dependence 
upon  horticulture,  we  find  evidences  of  greater 
density  of  population;  and  we  see  in  the  victo- 
rious confederacy  a  more  highly  developed  organi- 
zation for  adding  to  its  stock  of  food  and  other 
desirable  possessions  by  the  systematic  plunder 
of  neighbouring  weaker  communities.  Naturally 
such  increase  in  numbers  and  organization  entails 
some  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  officers  and  some 
differentiation  of  their  functions,  as  illustrated  in 
the  representation  of  the  dans  (ccdpuili)  in  the 
tribal  council  (tlatocan)^  by  speakers  (tlatoani) 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  official 
heads  (ccUpullec)  of  the  clan.  Likewise  in  thQ 
military  commander-in-chief  (tlacatecuhtli)  we 
observe  a  marked  increase  in  dignity,  and  —  as  1 
have  already  suggested  and  hope  to  maintain — wq 
find  that  his  office  has  been  clothed  with  sacerdo* 
tal  powers,  and  has  thus  taken  a  decided  step  to. 
ward  kingship  of  the  ancient  type,  as  depicted  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

No  feature  of  the  advance  is  more  noteworthy 
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ttan  the  deTelopment  of  the  medicixie4imi  into  «i 
oreaxiued  priesthood.^  The  presence  of 
this  priesthood  and  its  ritual  was  pro-  iK>oa:\MMHi 
WlaJwMixl  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  in 
ancient  Mptico  by  the  nnmerons  tall  truncated 
pyramids  (tewoStt),  on  the  flat  sununits  of  which 
mea,  women,  and  dildien  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  This  CBSfeom  of  haman  sacrifice  seems  to 
have  been  a  chaaeterisde  of  the  middle  period 
of  harbariflB,  and  to  hare  sonrired,  with  dimin- 
iiUng  freqaeanr.  nte  the  iq^per  period.  Tb(frs 
are  aJwiMJawt  tEaees  «f  ks  esasLemf:^  tbrfm^Hit 
the  earir  Jkirnn  worid.  fnmi  Bniaca  Ujt  tl}:jfU$0' 

aH  i^MMr  jf»ftJ^4M^  m> 

wt  iuc  "Sinr  «ttnr^iftt.  %^ 

itf  cBBniiaaiiHK.  u.  wiu«:i.  k    pri^iAi  •**   t^-*^ 
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ducted  on  such  a  scale  bs  could  not  liave  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  without  going  back  more 
than  forty  centuries. 

The  custom  of  sacrificing  captives  to  the  gods 
was  a  marked  advance  upon  the  practice  in  the 
lower  period  of  barbarism,  when  the  prisoner,  un- 
less saved  by  adoption  into  the  tribe  of  his  cap* 
tors,  was  put  to  death  with  lingering  torments. 
There  were  occasions  on  which  the  Aztecs  tortured 
their  prisoners  before  sending  them  to  the  altar,^ 
but  in  general  the  prisoner  was  well-treated  and 
highly  fed,  —  fatted,  in  short,  for  the  final  ban- 
quet in  which  the  worshippers  participated  with 
tiieir  savage  deity .^  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  than  that  which  the  Aztecs  had 
reached,  in  the  stage  when  agriculture  became 
extensive  enough  to  create  a  steady  demand  for 
servile  labour,  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners 
became  general ;  and  as  slaves  became  more  and 
more  valuable,  men  gradually  succeeded  in  com- 
pounding with  their  deities  for  easier  terms, — a 
ram,  or  a  kid,  or  a  bullock,  instead  of  the  human 
victim.* 


^  Mr.  PreBcott,  to  ayoid  ahockiiig^  the  reader  with  details, 
t^TB  him  to  the  twenty-fizst  canto  of  Dante*  t  Inferno,  ConqueMt  of 
MexicOf  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

^  See  below,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

*  The  Tictim,  by  the  offer  of  which  the  wrath  of  the  gt>d  was 
appeased  or  his  favour  solicited,  mnst  always  be  some  Tslued 
possession  of  the  saorifioer.  Hence,  e.  g.,  among  the  Hebrews 
**  wild  animals,  as  not  being  property,  were  generally  considered 
unfit  for  sacrifice.*'  (Mackay,  op,  cit.  ii.  808.)  Among  the  Axteos 
(Presoott,  /oc.  cit.)  on  certain  occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity  the 
clan  offered  some  of  its  own  members,  nsnally  children.  In  the 
lack  of  prisoners  such  offerings  would  more  often  be  necessary, 
hence  one  powerful  inoentiye  to  war.    The  use  of  prisoners  to 
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I  had  Dot  amT<ed  st  tlus 
it^c  «U^  IB  d»  <M  World  chanctemed  the 
^iper  penod  <£  barinriBi.  SJarery  had,  however, 
Bade  ft  li*gimiit>g  SBMi^  the  Aztecs.  . 

Ik  BsdeBS  ttf  the  laall  alaT^^x^m- 
btioB  ^  lleneo  ctMBstcd  of  tmtctuU,  persons 
T|»ll«»j  {ma  tke  dn  Coe  '"*'*''  nusdemeanoar. 
ne  ™™j ■*«  "J  eaae  «^  that  in  vhi^  a  member 
<rf  a  daa  &iled  for  two  nsn  to  enltirate  his 
giiihM|J<M  '  Hie  de^nqaent  member  was  de- 
|ni«d.  vat  cbIt  ttf  las  li^ht  of  ■bo',  hot  of  all  his 
i^ftcB  as  a  dai^Bm.  and  the  onh-  waj  to  escape 
stanataoa  was  to  vtak  i^ob  sane  other  k>t,  either 


i 
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in  his  own  or  in  some  other  dan,  and  be  paid  in 
such  pittance  from  its  produce  as  the  occupant 
might  choose  to  give  him.  This  was  slavery  in 
embryo.  The  occupant  did  not  own  this  outcast 
labourer,  any  more  than  he  owned  his  lot ;  he  only 
possessed  a  limited  right  of  user  in  both  labourer 
and  lot.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  ^^  adverse  **  or 
exclusive  possession.  If  the  slave  ran  away  or 
was  obstinately  lazy,  he  could  be  made  to  wear  a 
wooden  collar  and  sold  without  his  consent ;  if  it 
proved  too  troublesome  to  keep  him,  the  collared 
slave  could  be  handed  over  to  the  priests  for 
sacrifice.^  In  this  class  of  outcasts  and  their 
masters  we  have  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
rudimentary  phase  of  slavery  and  of  private  prop> 
erty. 

At  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
development  of  the  family  the  Aztecs  had  ad- 
vanced considerably  beyond  the  point  attained  by 
Shawnees  and  Mohawks,  and  a  little  way  toward 
the  point  attained  in  the  patriarchal  family  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  and  Hebrews.  In  the  Aztec  clan 
(which  was  exogamous  *)  the  change  to  descent  in 
The  AxtM  ^®  msle  line  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
'*°*^-  plished  before  the  time  of  the  Discovery. 

Apparently  it  had  been  recently  accomplished* 
Names  for  designating  family  relationships  re- 
mained in  that  primitive  stage  in  which  no  dis- 

1  There  was,  bowerer,  in  this  eztreineoaM,a  right  of  waaetaarj. 
If  the  doomed  sUve  could  flee  and  hide  himself  in  llie  tecpan  be- 
fore the  master  or  one  of  his  sons  oonld  oateh  him,  he  beeame 
free  and  recovered  his  clan-rights ;  and  no  third  person  was  al* 
lowed  to  interfere  in  aid  of  the  pnrsner.  Torqnemada,  Jfonorgitfa 
indiana,  ii.  664-666. 

*  Bancroft,  Native  Baces  of  the  Pacific  Statee,  vol.  iL  p.  26L 
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tinctioii  is  made  between  father  and  nnde,  grand- 
children and  cousins.  The  family  was  still  too 
feebly  established  to  count  for  much  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  which  still  rested  firmly  upon  the 
cLuu^  Nevertheless  the  marriage  bonds  were 
drawn  much  tighter  than  among  Indians  of  the 
lower  status,  and  penalties  for  incontinence  were 
more  severe.  The  wife  became  her  husband*s 
property  and  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his 
dan.  All  matrimonial  arrangements  were  oon« 
trolled  by  the  clan,  and  no  member  of  it,  male  or 
female,  was  allowed  to  remain  unmarried,  except 
for  certain  religious  reasons.  The  penalty  for 
contumacy  was  expulsion  from  the  clan,  and  the 
same  penalty  was  inflicted  for  such  sexual  irregu- 
larities as  public  opinion,  still  in  what  we  should 
call  quite  a  primitive  stage,  condemned.  Men 
and  women  thus  expelled  went  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  that  small  class  of  outcasts  already  noted. 
With  men  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  kind 
of  slavery ;  with  women  it  was  prostitution ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  that  the  same  penalty,  entail- 
ing such  a  result,  was  visited  alike  upon  unseemly 
frailty  and  upon  refusal  to  marry.  In  either  case 
the  sin  consisted  in  rebellion  against  the  clan's 
standards  of  proper  or  permissible  behaviour. 

The  inheritance  in  the  male  line,  the  beginnings 
of  individual  property  in  slaves,  the  tightening  of 
the  marriage  bond,  accompanied  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  sundry  irregularities  heretofore  tolerated, 
are  phenomena  which  we  might  expect  to  find 
associated  together.    They  are  germs  of  the  up- 

1  Bandolier,  op.  dt  pp.  429,  570,  G20. 
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per  status  of  barbarism,  as  well  as  of  the 
status  of  civilization  more  remotely  to  follow. 
The  coimnon  cause,  of  which  they  are  the  manif  es* 
tations,  is  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value  and  im- 
Aiteopiop.  portance  of  personal  property.  In  the 
*^*  Old  World  this  sense  grew  up  during  a 

pastoral  stage  of  society  such  as  the  New  World 
never  knew,  and  by  the  ages  of  Abraham  and 
Agamemnon  ^  it  had  produced  results  such  as  had 
not  been  reached  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
Discovery.  Still  the  tendency  in  the  latter  ooun- 
tiy  was  in  a  similar  direction.  Though  there  was 
no  notion  of  real  estate,  and  the  house  was  still 
dan-property,  yet  the  number  and  value  of  arti* 
eles  of  personal  ownership  had  no  doubt  gpreatly 
ind^ased  during  the  long  interval  which  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  ancestral  Mexicans  entered 
upon  the  middle  status.  The  mere  existence  of 
large  and  busy  market-places  with  regular  and 
frequent  fairs,  even  though  trade  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  emerge  from  the  stage  of  barter,  is  snffi* 
dient  proof  of  this.  Such  foirs  and  markets  do 
not  belong  to  the  Mohawk  chapter  in  human  pro- 
gress. They  imply  a  considerable  number  and  di* 
versity  of  artificial  products,  valued  as  articles  of 
personal  property.  A  legitimate  inference  from 
them  is  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  luxury, 
though  doubtless  luxury  of  a  barbaric  type. 

^  I  bere  use  these  world-famous  names  without  aoj  impHoaiaon 
■■  to  their  historical  character,  or  llieir  precise  date,  which  are 
In  themselree  interestiiig  subjects  for  discussion.  I  use  them  aa 
dest  symbolizing  the  state  of  society  which  existed  abont  the 
northem  and  eastern  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  scTersl 
•entnries  before  the  Olympiad!. 
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It  18  at  this  point,  I  think,  that  a  jndicions  critio 
will  begin  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Ab  regarda  the  outward  aspect  of  the  society 
which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico,  n,.  Motgan^to 
that  eminent  scholar  more  than  once  ™^^ 
used  argoments  that  were  inconsistent  with  prii^ 
eiples  of  oritidsm  laid  down  by  himself.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  chapter  on  the  Aztec  confederacy 
Mr.  Morgan  proposed  the  following  rules :  — * 

^The  histories  of  Spanish  America  may  be 
tmsted  in  whatever  relates  to  the  acts  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  the  acts  and  personal  character- 
istics of  the  Indians ;  in  whatever  relates  to  their 
weapons,  implements  and  utensils,  fabrics,  food 
and  raiment,  and  things  of  a  similar  character. 

*^  But  in  whatever  relates  to  Indian  society  and 
government,  their  social  relations  and  plan  of  life, 
th^  are  nearly  worthless,  because  they  learned 
nothing  and  knew  nothing  of  either.  We  are  at 
fall  liberty  to  reject  them  in  these  respects  and 
oommence  anew ;  using  any  &ets  they  may  contain 
which  harmonize  with  what  is  known  of  Indian 
society."^ 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  second 
cf  these  rules  had  been  somewhat  differently 
worded ;  for  even  with  regard  to  the  strange  so- 
ciety and  government,  the  Spanish  writers  have 
recorded  an  immense  number  of  valuable  facts, 
without  which  Mr.  Bandelier's  work  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  is  not  so  much  the /octe  as 
the  ifUerpreUitionB  of  the  Spanish  historians  that 
are  **  nearly  worthless,''  and  even  their  misinter- 

^  Motgaa,  AHtcUid  Soctetjff  p.  186,  noU. 
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pretations  are  interesting  and  instructive  wlien 
once  we  rightly  understand  them.  Sometimes 
they  really  help  us  toward  the  truth. 

The  broad  distinction,  however,  as  stated  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  pair  of  rules,  is  well  taken.  In  re- 
gard to  such  a  strange  form  of  society  the  Span- 
ish discoverers  of  Mexico  could  not  help  malring 
mistakes,  but  in  regard  to  utensils  and  dress  their 
senses  were  not  likely  to  deceive  them,  and  their 
Mr.Morgui  Statements,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
J^^^J^  may  be  trusted.  Very  good.  But  as 
^JS^      ^^^^  ^  ^^'  Morgan  had  occasion  to 

tecs,  he  forgot  his  own  rules  and  paid  as  little 
respect  to  the  senses  of  eye-witnesses  as  to  their 
judgment.  This  was  amusingly  illustrated  in  his 
famous  essay  on  ^  Montezimia's  Dinner.''  ^  When 
Bemal  Diaz  describes  Montezuma  as  sitting  on 
a  low  chair  at  a  table  covered  with  a  white  doth, 
Mr.  Morgan  declares  that  it  could  not  have  been 
so,  —  there  were  no  chairs  or  tables  I  On  second 
thought  he  will  admit  that  there  may  have  been 
a  wooden  block  hollowed  out  for  a  stool,  bat  in 
the  matter  of  a  table  he  is  relentless.  So  when 
Cortes,  in  his  despatch  to  the  emperor,  speaks  of 
the  "wine-cellar"  and  of  the  presence  of  "secre- 
taries "  at  dinner,  Mr.  Morgan  observes,  "  Since 
cursive  writing  was  unknown  among  the  Aztecs, 
the  presence  of  these  secretaries  is  an  amusing 
feature^  in  the  account.  The  wine-cellar  also  is 
remarkable  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because  the 

^  North  Amer.  RevieWy  April,  1876.    The  BubstanoL*  of  it 
leprodacod  in  his  Houses  and  Hous€'Li/e,  chap.  x. 
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level  of  the  streets  and  courts  was  but  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  made  cellars 
impossible ;  and,  secondly,  becanse  the  Aztecs  had 
no  knowledge  of  wine.  An  acid  beer  Qmlgruey, 
made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  tihe  maguey,  waa 
a  common  beverage  of  the  Aztecs ;  but  it  is  hardly 
Bupposable  that  even  this  was  used  at  dinner."  ^ 

To  this  I  would  reply  that  the  fibre  of  that 
same  nseful  plant  from  which  the  Aztecs  made 
their  "  beer  "  supplied  them  also  with  paper,  upon 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing,  not  in- 
deed in  cursive  characters,  but  in  hieroglyphics. 
Hiis  kind  of  writing,  as  well  as  any  other,  ao 
eoonts  for  the  presence  of  secretaries,  which  seems 
to  me,  by  the  way,  a  very  probable  and  character- 
istic feature  in  the  narrative.  From  the  moment 
the  mysterious  straogere  landed,  every  movement 
of  theirs  had  been  recorded  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  notes  of  what  they  said 
and  did  should  not  have  been  taken  at  dinner. 
Ax  for  the  place  where  the  pulque  was  kept,  it 
was  a  venial  slip  of  the  pen  to  call  it  a  "  wine^Jel- 
lar,"  even  if  it  waa  not  below  the  ground.  The 
language  of  Cortes  does  not  imply  that  he  visited 
the  "  cellar ; "  he  Baw  a  crowd  of  Indiana  drinking 
the  beverage,  and  supposing  the  great  house  be 
was  in  to  be  Montezuma's,  he  expressed  his  Bi-nse 
of  that  person's  hospitality  by  saying  that  '*  iiis 
wine-cellar  was  open  to  all."  And  really,  is  it  not 
rather  a  captious  criticism  which  in  one  bruath 
chides  Cortes  for  calling  the  beverage  "wiiip," 
and  in  the  next  breath  goes  on  to  call  it  "  beer  "  ? 
'  Haiua^  and  Hotut-Lift,  p.  241. 
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Tbe  pulque  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
for  want  of  any  other  name  a  Grerman  might  have 
called  it  beer,  a  Spaniard  would  be  more  likely  to 
call  it  wine.  And  why  is  it  ^hardly  snpposable  '* 
that  pulque  was  nsed  at  dinner?  Why  should 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  never  dined  with  Montezuma, 
know  so  much  more  about  such  thing e  than  Cortes 
and  Bemal  Diaz,  who  did?  ^ 

The  Spanish  statements  of  facts  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  accepted  uncritically.  When  we  are 
told  of  cut  slabs  of  porphyry  inlaid  in  the  walls 

^^  of  a  room,  we  have  a  right  to  inquire 
a«aiiut  unatt.  how  SO  hard  a  stone  could  be  cut  with 
wgtod  flint  or  copper  chisels,'  and  are  ready 
to  entertain  the  suggestion  that  some 
other  stone  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
porphyry.  Such  a  critical  inquiry  is  eminently 
profitable,  and  none  the  less  so  when  it  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Aztecs  did  succeed  in 
cutting  porphyry.  Again,  when  we  read  about 
Indian  armies  of  200,000  men,  pertinent  questions 
arise  as  to  the  commissariat,  and  we  are  led  to  re- 
flect that  there  is  nothing  about  which  old  soldiers 
spin  such  unconscionable  yams  as  about  the  size 

^  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  aaiks  some  dnular  qnestions  in  lus  Mjftk, 
Ritual^  and  Religion,  toI.  ii.  p.  340,  but  in  a  tone  of  impatient 
contempt  wfaioh,  as  applied  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Moigan'a  calibre,  is 
hardly  becoming. 

^  For  an  excellent  account  of  ancient  Mexican  knives  and 
oluflelB,  see  Dr.  Valentini^s  paper  on  '*  Semi-Lnnar  and  Cresceni- 
Sbaped  Tools,"  in  Proceedings  ofAmer,  Awtiq,  Soc,  New  Series, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  440-474.  Compare  the  very  interestiqg  Spanish 
obaervatioiis  on  copper  hatchets  and  flint  chisels  in  ClayigerOi 
Hittoria  antigua,  torn.  L  p.  242 ;  Mendieta,  Historia  ecdesiattica 
indiana,  torn.  iv.  cap. 
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^  the  aimies  they  ha^e  thraahed.  In  a 
of  ooune,  such  snggestions  are  impertment ;  things 
«an  go  on  anyhow.  In  real  life  it  is  diff erent.  The 
trouble  with  most  historians  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  has  been  that  they  have  nuule  it  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Morgan  was 
that,  in  a  wholesome  and  much-needed  spirit  of 
reaction,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  dismiss  the 
whole  story  as  such.  He  forgot  the  first  of  his 
pair  of  rules,  and  applied  the  second  to  everything 
alike.  He  felt  "« at  full  liberty  to  reject''  the 
testimony  of  the  discoverers  as  to  what  they  saw 
and  tasted,  and  to  ^commence  anew,"  reasoning 
from  ^what  is  known  of  Indian  society.''  And 
here  Mr.  Morgan's  mind  was  so  full  of  the  kind 
of  Indian  society  which  he  knew  more  minutely 
and  profoundly  than  any  other  man,  that  he  was 
apt  to  forget  that  there  could  be  any  other  kind. 
He  overlooked  his  own  distinction  between  the 
lower  and  middle  periods  of  barbarism  in  his  at- 
tempt to  ignore  or  minimize  the  points  of  differ^ 
ence  between  Aztecs  and  Iroquois.^  In  this  way 
he  did  injustice  to  his  own  brilliant  and  useful 
classification  of  stages  of  culture,  and  in  particular 
to  the  middle  period  of  barbarism,  the  significance 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  detect,  but  failed  to 
realize  fully  because  his  attention  had  been  so  in- 
tensely  concentrated  upon  the  lower  period. 

^  It  often  liAppeiis  that  the  followers  of  a  great  man  are  mors 
likely  to  mn  to  extremes  than  their  master,  as,  for  example,  when 
we  see  the  qneen  of  pnebloe  rashly  described  aa  '*  a  collection  of 
ntnd  hats,  each  as  Cortes  found  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
etty.'*  SmUhMordan  Bqufrt,  1887,  part  L  p.  691.  This  is  quits 
dble. 
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In  truth,  the  middle  period  of  barbarism  was 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  career 
of  the  human  race,  and  full  of  fascination  to  the 
importaiioeaf  s^^l^ut,  as  the  Unfading  interest  in  an- 
peri^^oftuw  cient  Mexico  and  the  huge  mass  of  lit- 
"■^*^  erature  devoted  to  it  show.    It  spanned 

the  interval  between  such  society  as  that  of  Hia- 
watha and  such  as  that  of  the  Odyssey.  One 
more  such  interval  (and,  I  suspect,  a  briefer  one, 
because  the  use  of  iron  and  the  development  of 
inheritable  wealth  would  accelerate  progress)  led 
to  the  age  that  could  write  the  Odyssey,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
If  Mr.  Morgan  had  always  borne  in  mind  that,  on 
his  own  classification,  Montezuma  must  have  been 
at  least  as  near  to  Agamemnon  as  to  Powhatan, 
his  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  historians  would 
have  been  less  hostile.  A  Moqui  pueblo  stands 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  period  of  bar- 
barism ;  ancient  Troy  stood  next  the  upper  end. 
Mr.  Morgan  found  apt  illustrations  in  the  former ; 
perhaps  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  profit  by 
the  work  of  Schliemann  and  Bandelier,  he  might 
have  found  equally  apt  ones  in  the  latter.  Mr. 
Bandelier's  researches  certainly  show  that  the  an- 
cient city  of  Mexico,  in  point  of  social  develop- 
ment, stood  somewhere  between  the  two. 

How  that  city  looked  may  best  be  described 
when  we  come  to  tell  what  its  first  Spanish  vis- 
itors saw.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that,  upon  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  their  testimony,  pleasure- 
gardens,  menageries  and  aviaries,  fountains  and 
batiis,  tessellated  marble  floors,  finely  wrought  pot- 
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teiy,  exquiate  feather-work,  briDiaat  mats  and 

ti^)estnes,  aQrer  goblets,  dainty  spices  baming  in 
gdden  censers,  varieties  of  highly  seasoned  dishes, 
dramalic  performances,  jngglera  and  acrobats,  bal- 
lad singers  and  dancing  girls,  —  such  things  vera 
to  be  seen  in  this  city  of  snake-worshipping  caoni- 
hala.  It  amnlated  civilization  as  a  tre&-feni  simi^ 
latesstree. 

In  its  general  outlines  the  account  here  given  of 
Altec  society  and  government  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Discovery  will  probably  hold  true  of  all  the  semi- 
civilized  eonminnities  of  the  Mexican  peninsula 
and  Central  America.  The  pneblos  of  Mexico 
were  doubtless  of  various  grades  of  size,  strength, 
and  comfort,  tanging  from  such  structures  aa  ZuHi 
up  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  cities  i(eii(i„B,Bj 
of  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  and  Goatemala,  "*^" 
whose  mins,  in  those  tropical  forests,  are  so  im- 
presdve,  probably  belong  to  the  same  class.  The 
Haya-Quich^  tribes,  who  dwelt  and  stiU  dwell  in 
this  region,  were  different  in  stock-language  from 
their  neighbours  of  Mexico ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  two  great  groups, 
Mexicans  and  Mayas,  arose  from  the  expansion 
and  segmentation  of  one  common  stock,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  close  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  in  government,  reli^on,  and  social 
advancement.  In  some  points  the  Mayas  were 
superior.  They  possessed  a  considerable  literal 
tore,  written  in  highly  developed  hieroglyphic 
characters  upon  maguey  paper  and  upon  deerskin 
parchment,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  they 
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stood  upon  the  threshold  of  civilization  as  stricibf 
defined.^    But,  like  the  Mexicans,  they  were  igno- 

^  This  writbg  was  at  onoe  xeoogniied  by  leanied  Spaniardfl, 
like  htm  Gasas,  as  entirely  different  from  anythinfi^  f onnd  els^- 
wliere  in  America.  He  found  in  Ynoatan  'Metreros  de  eiertos 
earaoteres  que  en  otra  ninguna  parte/*  Las  Casas,  Historia  apo- 
iogHicaj  cap.  ezziiL  For  an  acconnt  of  llie  hierogl3rphies,  see  the 
learned  essays  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  A  Study  of  the  Maniua^d 
Troano,  Washing^n,  1882 ;  **  Notes  on  certain  Maya  and  Mezican 
MSS.,''  Third  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  7-153 ;  *'  Aids 
to  the  Stody  of  the  Maya  Godioes,"  Sixth  Report,  pp.  259-S71. 
(The  paper  last  mentioned  ends  with  the  weighty  words, ''  1^ 
more  I  study  these  characters  the  stronger  becomes  the  oonvMV 
tion  that  they  haye  grown  out  of  a  pict<^graphic  system  similar  to 
that  common  among  the  Indians  of  North  America."  Exactly 
so;  and  this  is  typical  of  every  aspect  and  every  detail  of  ancient 
American  culture.  It  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the 
old  notion  of  an  influence  from  Asia  has  not  a  1^  to  stand  on.) 
See  also  a  suggestive  paper  by  the  astronomer,  E.  S.  Holden, 
''Studies  in  Central  American  Pictnre-Writing,"  Firet  Report  of 
the  Bureau  qf  Ethnology,  pp.  205-245 ;  Brinton,  AneieiU  Phonetic 
Alphabet  of  Yucatan,  New  York,  1870 ;  Essays  of  an  Americaniatt 
Philadelphia,  1890,  pp.  193-304 ;  L^n  de  Bosny,  Les  ^criturte 
figurativee,  Paris,  1870 ;  L'interpritation  dee  aneiens  textes  Mayae^ 
Paris,  1876 ;  Essai  ew  le  d^iffrement  de  Piariture  hUratique  de 
FAmSrique  Centrale,  Paris,  1876 ;  Fonrtemann,  Erlduterungen  der 
Maya  Handschrifi,  Dresden,  1880.  The  decipherment  is  as  yet 
but  partially  accomplished.  Hie  Meidcan  system  of  writing  is 
clearly  developed  from  the  ordinary  Indian  pictographs ;  it  ooold 
not  have  arisen  from  the  Maya  system,  but  the  latter  might  weU 
have  been  a  further  development  of  the  Mexican  system;  the 
Maya  system  had  probably  developed  some  characters  with  • 
phonetic  value,  L  e.  was  groping  toward  the  alphabetical  stage; 
but  how  far  this  groping  had  gone  must  remain  very  doubtful 
until  the  decipherment  has  proceeded  further.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor 
is  too  hasty  in  saying  that  **  the  Mayas  employed  twenty-seven 
characters  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  alphabetic  "  (Taylor, 
7%e  Alphabet,  voL  i.  p.  24) ;  this  statement  is  followed  by  te 
oonclosion  that  the  Maya  system  of  writing  was  '*  superior  in 
■implioity  and  convenience  to  that  employed  ...  by  the  great 
nation  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  power  and  glory.** 
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their  society  was  organized  npon  the 
of  gentilism,  they  were  cannibals  and 
and  women  to  idols,  some  of  which 
with  those  of  Mexico.    The  Mayaa 
coneeptioa  of  property  in  land;   their 
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there  were  doubtless  large  composite  pueblos  fit 
to  be  called  cities. 

These  noble  ruins  have  excited  great  and  in- 
creasing interest  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's charming  book  just  fifty  years  ago.^  An 
air  of  profoimd  mystery  surrounded  them,  and 
many  wild  theories  were  propounded  to  account 
for  their  existence.  They  were  at  first 
ofCentni  accredited  with  a  fabulous  antiquity, 
and  m  at  least  one  mstance  this  notion 
was  responsible  for  what  must  be  called  misrepre- 
sentation, if  not  hmnbug.^    Having  been  placed 

^  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travel  tn  Central  America,,  ChitqMif 
and  Yucatanj  2  vols.,  New  York,  1841. 

^  It  occurred  in  the  drawings  of  the  artist  FrMerio  de  Wal- 
deck,  who  yisited  Palenqne  before  Stephens,  but  whose  re- 
searches were  published  later.  '*  His  drawings,*'  says  Hr.  Winsor, 
**  are  exquisite ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  a  tendency  to  improye 
and  restore,  where  the  conditions  gave  a  hint,  and  so  as  we  have 
them  in  the  final  publication  they  have  not  been  accepted  as 
wholly  trustworthy/'  Narr,  and  Crit,  Hist.,  i  194.  M.  de  Char- 
nay  puts  it  more  strongly.  Upon  his  drawing  of  a  certain  panel 
at  Palenque,  M.  de  Waldeck  **  has  seen  fit  to  place  three  or  four 
elephants.  What  end  did  he  propose  to  himself  in  griying  this 
fictitious  representation  ?  Presumably  to  give  a  prehistoric  origin 
to  these  ruins,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  elephants  in  • 
fossil  state  only  Kaye  been  found  on  the  American  continent  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  neither  Catherwood,  who  drew  these  in- 
scriptions most  minutely,  nor  myself  who  brought  impressions  of 
them  away,  nor  living  man,  ever  saw  these  elephants  and  their 
fine  trunks.  But  such  is  the  mischief  engendered  by  precon- 
ceived opinions.  With  some  writers  it  would  seem  that  to  give 
a  recent  date  to  these  monuments  would  deprive  them  of  all  in- 
terest. It  would  have  been  f  ortu*«ate  had  explorers  been  imbued 
with  fewer  prejudices  and  gfifted  with  a  little  more  common  sense, 
for  then  we  should  have  known  the  truth  with  regard  to  these 
ruins  long  since.''  Ghamay,  The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  Nem 
World,  London,  1887,  p.  24a  The  gallant  explorer's  indign»- 
tion  is  certainly  quite  pardonable. 
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by  popular  fiancy  at  such  a  remote  age,  they  were 
naturally  supposed  to  have  been  built,  not  by  tne 
Mayas, — who  still  inhabit  Yucatan  and  do  not 
absolutely  dazzle  us  with  their  exalted  civilization^ 
— but  by  some  wonderful  people  long  since  van- 
ished* Now  as  to  this  point  the  sculptured  slabs 
of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza  tell  their  own  story. 
They  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
and  these  hieroglyphs  are  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  Dresden  G)dex  and  other  Maya  manu- 
scripts still  preserved  are  written ;  though  their 
deciphennent  is  not  yet  complete,  there  i.  no  sort 
of  doubt  as  to  their  being  written  in  the  Maya 
characters.  Careful  inspection,  moreover,  shows 
that  the  buildings  in  which  these  inscriptions  oo- 
cur  are  not  so  very  ancient.  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  one  of  their  earliest  as  well  as  sanest  ex- 
plorers, believed  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Mayas  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.^  The 
notion  of  their  antiquity  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  belief  that  certain  colossal  mahogany  trees 

^  Some  of  his  remarks  are  worth  quoting  in  detail,  especially 
hk  Tiew  of  the  time  when  they  were  written :  **  I  repeat  my 
opinion  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  going  haek  to  any  ancient 
nation  of  the  Old  World  for  the  boilders  of  these  cities ;  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  people  who  hare  passed  away  and  whose  his- 
tory is  lost,  hat  that  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  them  the 
ereadona  of  the  same  races  who  inhabited  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  oonqnest,  or  some  not  very  distant  progenitors. 
And  I  wonld  remark  that  we  began  our  exploration  without  any 
theory  to  support.  .  .  .  Some  are  beyond  doubt  older  than  others ; 
some  are  known  to  have  been  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  others,  perhaps,  were  really  in  ruins  before ;  . .  . 
but  in  regard  to  Uxmal,  at  least,  we  belieye  that  it  was  an  exist- 
ing and  inhabited  city  at  the  time  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  fc^pauiards." 
Stephens,  Central  America^  etc.,  yoL  U.  p.  455. 
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growing  between  and  over  the  ruins  at  Palenqae 
must  be  nearly  2,000  years  old.  But  when  M.  de 
Chamay  visited  Palenque  in  1859  he  had  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  ^^ palace''  cleared  of  its  dense 
vegetation  in  order  to  get  a  good  photograph; 
and  when  he  revisited  the  spot  in  1881  he  found 
a  sturdy  growth  of  young  mahogany  the  age  of 
which  he  knew  did  not  exceed  twenty-two  years. 
Instead  of  making  a  ring  once  a  year,  as  in  our 
sluggish  and  temperate  zone,  these  trees  had  made 
rings  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  a  month ;  their 
trunks  were  already  more  than  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  judging  from  this  rate  of  growth  the  big- 
gest giant  on  the  place  need  not  have  been  more 
than  200  years  old,  if  as  much.^ 

These  edifices  are  not  so  durably  constructed  as 
those  which  in  Europe  have  stood  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  They  do  not  indicate  a  high 
civilization  on  the  part  of  their  builders.  .They 
do  not,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says,  ^  throw  My- 
cenae into  the  shade,  and  rival  the  re- 
•biy  not  older  maius  of  Cambodia."  *  In  pictures 
twdfthoan.  they  may  seem  to  do  so,  but  M.  de 
Chamay,  after  close  and  repeated  ex- 
amination of  these  buildings,  assures  us  that  as 
structures  they  ^^  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
at  Cambodia,  which  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
period,  the  twelfth  century,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing their  greater  and  more  resisting  propor- 
tions, are  found  in  the  same  dilapidated  oondh 

1  Chamay,  Tke  Ancient  Citiet  oftks  New  World,  p.  200. 
'  Laofff  Mjfth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  yoL  iL  p.  Z4S, 
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Ikm*"^  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Lang  had 
spoken  of  the  Yucatan  rains  as  rivalling  the  re- 
mains of  MyceniB,  instead  of  ^  throwing  them  into 
the  shade/'  he  would  have  come  nearer  the  mark. 
The  builders  of  Uxmal,  like  those  of  Mycenae,  did 
not  understand  the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  were 
feeling  their  way  toward  it,'  And  here  again  we 
are  brought  back,  as  seems  to  happen  whatever 
road  we  follow,  to  the  middle  status  of  barbarism. 
The  Yucatan  architecture  shows  the  marks  of  its 
origin  in  the  adobe  and  rubblenstone  work  of  the 
New  Mexico  pueblos.  The  inside  of  the  wall  ^  is 
a  rude  mixture  of  friable  mortar  and  small  irregu- 
lar stones,"  and  under  the  pelting  tropical  rains 
the  dislocation  of  the  outer  facing  is  presently  ef- 
fected. The  large  blocks,  cut  with  flint  chisels, 
are  of  a  soft  stone  that  is  soon  damaged  by 
weather;  and  the  cornices  and  lintels  are  beams 
of  a  very  hard  wood,  yet  not  so  hard  but  that  in* 
sects  bore  into  it.  From  such  considerations  it  is 
justly  inferred  that  the  highest  probable  antiquity 
for  most  of  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  or  Central  Ameiw 
ica  is  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.* 
Some,  perhaps,  may  be  no  older  than  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico,  built  A.  D.  1825. 

1  Chanuiy,  op.  cU.  p.  200.  *^  I  may  ramark  that  [tha]  viigiii 
fonsti  [here]  have  no  Tery  old  trees,  beini^  destioyed  by  inMote, 
moistiire,  liaiiM,  ete. ;  and  old  monteros  teU  me  that  malipgaiiy 
and  oedar  tieoe,  whiob  are  moit  dnzable,  do  not  live  abore  200 
yeen,"  id.  p.  447. 

^  The  reader  will  find  H  snggestiTe  to  compare  portioni  of 
SehHemann's  Mifcena  and  M.  de  Chamay's  book,  joet  eited,  wHh 
Morgan's  Houaes  and  Hatue-Life,  ohap.  xL 

*  Chaznay,  op.  ciL  p.  411.  Copan  and  Palenqne  may  be  two  or 
three  oentnriee  older,  and  bad  probably  fallen  into  miaa  before 
the  arriyal  of  the  Spaaiaida. 
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But  we  are  no  longer  restricted  to  purely  ap- 
chseolo^cal  evidence.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
of  all  these  ruined  cities  is  Chichen-Itza,  which  is 
regarded  as  older  than  Uxmal,  but  not  so  old  as 
Izamal.  Now  in  recent  times  sundry  old  Maya 
0,.^^  docmnents  have  been  discovered  in 
aucmiab.  Yucatau,  and  among  them  is  a  brief 
history  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that  country, 
written  in  the  Roman  character  by  a  native  chief, 
Nakuk  Pech,  about  1562.  It  has  been  edited, 
with  an  English  translation,  by  that  zealous  and 
indefatigable  schoLir,  to  whom  American  philol- 
ogy  owes  siich  a  debt  of  gratitude,  —  Dr.  Daniel 
Brinton.  This  chronicle  teUs  us  several  things 
that  we  did  not  know  before,  and,  among  others, 
it  refers  most  explicitly  to  Chichen-Itza  and  Iza- 
mal as  inhabited  towns  during  the  time  that  the 
Spaniards  were  coming,  from  1519  to  1542.  If 
there  could  have  been  any  lingering  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Stephens,  Morgan, 
and  Chamay,  this  contemporaneous  documentary 
testimony  dispels  it  once  for  all.^ 

1  Brinton,  The  Maya  Chromdes,  Phaadelphla,  1882,  "  Ghion. 
ide  of  Ghiexnlnb,"  pp.  187-259.  This  book  is  of  great  impoi^ 
tance,  and  for  the  ancient  history  of  Guatemala  Brinton*8  AimaU 
of  the  Cakchiquds,  Philadelphia^  1885,  is  of  like  yalne  and  in- 
terest. 

Half  a  oentnry  ago  Mr.  Stephens  wrote  in  tmly  propbetio  Tdn, 
**  the  convents  are  rich  in  manuscripts  and  doonments  written  by 
the  early  fathers,  caciques,  and  Indians,  who  yery  soon  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  the  art  of  writing.  These  have 
never  been  examined  with  the  slightest  reference  to  this  subject ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  $ome  precious  memorial  u  mmf 
mouldering  in  the  library  of  a  neighbouring  convent^  which  would 
determine  the  history  of  some  one  of  these  ruined  dties.^*  Vol.  iL  pb 
456.    The  italicizing,  of  course,  is  mine. 
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The  Mexicans  aod  Mayas  believed  ihemaelves 
to  be  akin  to  each  other,  they  had  several  deities 
and  a  large  stock  of  traditional  lore  in  common, 
and  there  was  an  essential  similarity  in  it.^„,itiin 
their  modes  of  life;  so  that,  smce  we  ^25^ 
are  now  assured  that  such  cities  as  Iza-  •'•*''*^ 
mal  and  Chichen-Itza  were  contemporatT-  with  the 
city  of  Mexico,  we  shall  probably  not  go  very  far 
astray  if  we  assume  that  the  elaborately  carved  and 
bedizened  ruins  of  the  former  may  give  ns  some 
hint  as  to  how  things  might  hare  looked  in  the  lat- 
ter. Indeed  this  complicated  and  grotesque  carv- 
ing on  walls,  door-posta,  and  lintels  was  one  of  tiie 
first  things  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico.  They  regarded  it  with  mingled  indig- 
nation and  awe,  for  serpents,  coiled  or  nncoQed, 
with  gaping  mouths,  were  most  conspicuous  among 
the  objects  represented.  The  visitors  soon  learned 
that  all  this  had  a  symbolic  and  religious  meaning, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason  they  concluded  that 
this  strange  people  worshipped  the  Devil. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  various  peo- 
ples of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
can  form  some  sort  of  a  mental  pictun'  of  tlm  CL<n- 
tinent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  b>  Eiiro)>e:iii»i 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Much  more  mi; 
been  said  without  going  beyond  the  i'<'i|u 
of  an  outline  sketch,  but  quite  as  mui)]  ] 
said  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  phin  of 
book.  I  have  not  undertaken  at  prcatiit  to  f(t 
yond  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  because  tin's  pri-^Iin^ 
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inary  cliapter  is  already  disproportionately  long, 
and  after  this  protracted  discussion  the  reader's 
attention  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  an  entire 
change  of  scene.  Enough  has  been  set  forth  to 
explsJn  the  narrative  that  follows,  and  to  justify 
us  henceforth  in  taking  certain  things  for  granted* 
The  outline  description  of  Mexico  will  be  completed 
when  we  come  to  ihe  story  of  its  conquest  by  Span* 
iards,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  describe  some 
principal  features  of  Peruvian  society  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  Spaniards  conquered  that  countiy. 

There  is,  however,  one  conspicuous  feature  of 
North  American  antiquity  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived our  attention,  and  which  calls  for  a  few 
words  before  we  dose  this  chapter.  I  refer  to  the 
The  •'Hbond-  ii^ouuds  that  are  scattered  over  so  large 
*"*"**»•"  a  part  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  theorizing,  and 
in  late  years  of  so  much  careful  study.^    Vague 

^  For  ofriginal  reaoarohw  in  ihe  nurandB  one  eftimot  do  letter 
tihui  ooDmlt  the  f  oUowins^  papen  in  the  Bq)crt9  </  the  Bvrtau  ^ 
Ethnology  I -^1.  by  W.  H.  Holmei,  "Art  in  Shell  of  the  An- 
cient Americans,"  iL  181-305;  "The  Andent  Pottery  of  the 
Kiflnasippi  YaUey,"  ir.  S6(MS6 ;  '*  Prohistorio  Textile  Fabries 
of  the  United  States,"  iiL  807-481 ;  foUowed  by  an  iUnstimted 
eatalogne  of  objects  collected  chiefly  from  monnds,  iiL  433-^15 ; 
—  2.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  '*  Animal  Caryinga  from  the  Monnds  of  the 
Missiasippi  YaUey,"  ii.  121-166 ;  —  8.  Gyms  Thomas,  "  Boiial 
koonds  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  United  States,"  t.  7-119 ; 
also  three  of  the  Bnrean's  '*Bnlletins"  by  Dr.  Thomas,  *'The 
^oblem  of  the  Ohio  Monnds,"  *'  The  Circular,  Square,  and  Oo- 
tagonsl  Earthworks  of  Oliio,"  and  *'  Work  in  Mound  Ezploratiott 
ef  the  Bnrean  of  Ethnology ; "  also  two  articles  by  Dr.  Huiiim 
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and  wild  were  the  speculatioiiB  onoe  rife  about 
the  ^  Mound-Bailders  "  and  their  wonderful  civil* 
ization.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  race 
quite  different  from  the  red  men,  with  a  culture 
perhaps  superior  to  our  own,  and  more  or  less  elo- 
quence was  wasted  over  the  vanished  ^empire" 
of  the  mound-builders*  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that  there  ever  was  an  empire 
of  any  sort  in  ancient  North  America,  and  no  relic 
of  the  past  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  spot  on  our 
planet  which  indicates  the  former  existence  of  a 
vanished  civilization  even  remotely  approaching 
our  own.  The  sooner  the  student  of  history  gets 
his  head  cleared  of  all  such  rubbish,  the  better. 
As  for  the  mounds,  which  are  scattered  in  such 
profusion  over  the  country  west  of  the  Allegha- 

nies,  there  are  some  which  have  been  built  by  In- 

• 

in  tlM  Magaxine  of  American  Hittory :  —  ^  The  Houaes  of  the 
Monnd-Biiilden,"  zL  110-115;  "lodiaa  Tribes  in  Prehistorio 
Timee,"  zx.  108-201.  See  alio  Hontio  Hale,  '^lodiaD  Migi»- 
tkHH,**  in  American  Antiquarian^  t.  1&-28, 106-124 ;  M.  F.  Foioe, 
To  What  Bae€  did  the  Mound-Buildere  bdong  f  CinoimiBti,  1875 ; 
Lneien  Cair,  Mounde  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  historically  eon- 
mdertd,  1883 ;  NadaillAo's  Prehistoric  America,  ed.  W.  H.  Didl, 
ehiqps.  iii.,  ir.  The  earlieet  work  of  fnadiimeiital  importaooe  on 
the  snbjeet  wee  Squkr^s  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  PhiladelphU,  1848,  being  the  fint  yolome  of  the  Smith- 
■onian  Gontribntione  to  Knowledge.—  For  etatements  of  the 
tfaeofy  whieh  praenmee  either  a  faoe  oonneetion  or  a  nmilarity  in 
enlture  between  the  moond-bnilden  and  the  imeUo  Indians,  see 
Dawson,  Fossil  Men,  p.  55 ;  Foster,  Prehistoric  Races  of  the 
United  States^  Chicago,  1873,  chaps.  iiL,  t.^z.  ;  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
Prehistoric  Man,  chap,  z*  The  annual  Smithsonian  Reports  for 
thirty  yean  past  illnstimte  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  progras- 
siTC  changes  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  bibliographical  ao- 
eoont  in  Winsor's  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  L  397-412,  ia  fnU  of 
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dians  since  the  arrival  of  white  men  in  America, 
and  which  contain  knives  and  trinkets  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  There  are  many  others  which 
are  much  older,  and  in  which  the  genuine  remains 
sometimes  indicate  a  culture  like  that  of  Shawnees 
or  Senecas,  and  sometimes  suggest  something  per- 
haps a  little  higher.  With  the  progress  of  re- 
search the  vast  and  vague  notion  of  a  distinct 
race  of  ^^  Mound-Builders  "  became  narrowed  and 
The  notion  defined.  It  began  to  seem  probable 
S!?S?^"  ^^^  *^®  builders  of  the  more  remark- 
**^'  able  mounds  were    tribes  of   Indians 

who  had  advanced  beyond  the  average  level  in 
horticulture,  and  consequently  in  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  perhaps  in  political  and  priestly  organ- 
ization. Such  a  conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported 
by  the  size  of  some  of  the  ^'  ancient  garden-beds," 
often  covering  more  than  a  himdred  acres,  filled 
with  the  low  parallel  ridges  in  which  com  was 
planted.  The  mound  people  were  thus  supposed 
to  be  semi-civilized  red  men,  like  the  Aztecs,  and 
some  of  their  elevated  earthworks  were  explained 
as  places  for  human  sacrifice,  like  the  pyramids  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ^^  civilization  "  of  the  Cordilleran  peoples 
might  formerly  have  extended  northward  and  east- 
ward into  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  might  after 
a  while  have  been  pushed  back  by  powerful  hordes 
of  more  barbarous  invaders.  A  further  modification 
and  reduction  of  this  theory  likened  the  mound- 
builders  to  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  of- 
fered  a  very  ingenious  explanation  of  the  extensive 
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earthworks  at  High  Bank,  in  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
as  the  fortified  site  of  a  pueblo.'  Although  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mound-build- 
ers practised  irrigation  (which  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  the  Mississippi  valley)  or  used  adobe- 
brick,  yet  Mr.  Morgan  was  inclined  to  admit  them 
into  his  middle  status  of  barbarism  be-  „  u^*  um 
cause  of  the  copper  hatchets  and  chisels  ^"^^ 
found  in  some  of  the  moonds,  and  because  of  the 
apparent  superiority  in  horticulture  and  the  in- 
cr^ised  reliance  upon  it.  He  suggested  that  a 
people  somewhat  like  the  Zufiis  might  hare  mi- 
grated eastward  and  modified  their  building  liab- 
its  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  where  ihey  dwelt  for  several  centuries, 
until  at  last,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they  re- 
tired to  the  Bocby  Mountain  region.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  opinion  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Mor< 
gan's  would  be  more  easily  defensible,  —  namely, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  pneblo  Indians  were  a 
people  of  building  habits  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Mandans,  and  that  their  habits  became  modified 
in  adaptation  to  a  country  which  demanded  care- 
ful irrigation  and  supplied  adobe-clay  in  abnn* 
dance.  H  ever  they  built  any  of  the  mounds  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  I  shoidd  be  disposed  to 
place  their  mound-building  period  before  thtir 
pueblo  period. 

Recent  researches,  however,  make  it  more  and 

more  improbable   that  the  mound-builders  ivi.'re 

nearly  akin  to  such  people  as  the  ZuQie  or  similar 

to  them  in  grade  of  culture.    Of  late  years  thf  nx. 

1  Haiua  and  Haiue-Life,  ebap.  is. 
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ploration  of  the  mounds  has  been  carried  on  with 
increasing  diligence.  More  than  2,000  mounds 
have  been  opened,  and  at  least  88,000  ancient 
relics  have  been  gathered  from  them:  such  as 
quartzite  arrow-heads  and  spades,  greenstone  axes 
and  hammers,  mortars  and  pestles,  tools  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  doth,  made  of  spun  thread 
and  woven  with  warp  and  woof,  somewhat  like  a 
coarse  sail-cloth.  The  water-jugs,  kettles,  pipes, 
and  sepulchral  urns  have  been  elaborately  studied. 
The  net  results  of  all  this  investigation,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  concisely  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas.^  The  mounds  were 
'mMtitj  not  all  built  by  one  people,  but  by  dif- 
ferantpaopiM  fcrcut  tribcs  as  clearlv  distinfiniialiable 

in  the  loww       .  _  * ,  . 

fltataaofbu^  from  ouc  another  as  Algonqums  are 
distinguishable  from  Iroquois.  These 
mound-building  tribes  were  not  superior  in  cul- 
ture to  the  Iroquois  and  many  of  the  Algonquins 
as  first  seen  by  white  men.  They  are  not  to  be 
classified  with  Zufiis,  still  less  with  Mexicans  or 
Mayas,  in  point  of  culture,  but  with  Shawnees 
and  Cherokees.  Nay  more,  —  some  of  them  were 
Shawnees  and  Cherokees.  The  missionary  Johann 
Heckewelder  long  ago  published  the  Lenape  tradi- 
tion of  the  Tallegwi  or  Allighewi  people,  who  have 
left  their  name  upon  the  Alleghany  river  and 
mountains.'     The  Tallegwi  have  been  identified 

^  Work  in  Mound  Explaration  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  1887.  For  a  right  oi  the  thonaanda  of  objeoti 
gathered  from  the  mounds,  one  should  Tirit  the  Peabody  Mn- 
senm  at  Cambridge  and  the  Smithgonian  Listitotion  at  Washing 
ton. 

'  Heckewelder,  Hittory  qfthe  Indian  Naaon$  of  Penm^vama^ 
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with  the  Cherokees,  who  are  now  reckoned  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  of  Indian 
peoples.^  The  Cherokees  vera  formerly  classed 
in  the  Mnskoki  group,  along  with  the  ,^™^^^ 
Creeks  and  Choctaws,  bnt  a  (Joser  stucly 
of  their  language  seems  to  show  that  they  were  a 
somewhat  remote  offshoot  of  the  Huron-Iroquoia 
stock.  For  a  long  time  they  occupied  the  conn- 
tty  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  probably  built  the  mounds  that  are  still  to  be 
seen  there.  Somewhere  about  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  they  were  gntdnaJly  pushed 
southward  into  t^  Mushoki  region  by  repeated 
attacks  from  tiie  Lenape  and  Horons.  Hie  Chero- 
kees were  probably  also  the  builders  of  the  mounds 
of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina. 
They  retuned  their  moond-building  habita  some 
time  after  the  white  men  came  upon  the  scene, 
On  the  other  hand  the  mounds  and  box-ehaped 
stone  graves  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  < 

and  northern  Georgia  were  probably  Ha>,u<i  "^ 
the  work  of  Shawnees,  and  the  stone 
graves  in  the  Delaware  valley  are  to  be  ascrilied 
to  the  Lenape.  There  are  many  r.;is(>n9  for  be- 
lieving that  the  mounds  of  northern  Missisaippi 
were  constructed  by  Chickasaws,  anil  the  bTirial 
tumuli  and  "  eflBgy  mounds  "  of  Wiscoiwin  bj  "Win- 


.  t,  1818 ;  of.  Sqnier,  Binorical  anil  ,WyfWoji"ca( 
Traditiimt  of  At  Algonquiiu,  ■  paper  read  Iwfore  the  New  York 
HnbnMl  Svattj  in  Joue,  1848;  alw  Biinton,  Tlu  Lnuipt  and 
ikir  Ugatdi,  FUladelphia,  1885. 

'  YtK  B  dM^led  UKonnt  of  thsir  later  hlrton .  boo  C.  C-  Itojoo 
"Ti.  ChnokM  Hation,"  B^crU  t^  Bvrta»  of  ElA-wlogy,  ^ 


121-ffffi. 
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nebagos.  The  Minnitarees  and  Mandans  were 
also  very  likely  at  one  time  a  mound-building  peo- 
ple. 

If  this  Tiew,  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground, 
be  correct,  our  imaginary  race  of  ^  Mound-Build- 
ers" is  broken  up  and  vanishes,  and  henceforth 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  speaking  of  the 
authors  of  the  ancient  earthworks  as  ^^  Indians." 
There  were  times  in  the  career  of  sundry  Indian 
tribes  when  circumstances  induced  them  to  erect 
mounds  as  sites  for  communal  houses  or  council 
houses,  medicine-lodges  or  burial-places ;  somewhat 
as  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers in  England  when  circumstances  led  them 
to  build  moated  castles,  with  drawbridge  and  port- 
cullis ;  and  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  assum- 
ing a  mysterious  race  of  ^' Mound-Builders "  in 
America  than  for  assuming  a  mysterious  race  of 
"  Castle-Builders  "  in  England. 

Thus,  at  whatever  point  we  touch  the  subject  of 
ancient  America,  we  find  scientific  opinion  tending 
more  and  more  steadily  toward  the  conclusion  that 
its  people  and  their  culture  were  indigenous.  One 
of  the  most  important  lessons  impressed  upon  us 
Podetyin  ^J  *  ^^^S  study  of  Comparative  mythol- 
tiSS'iJrtht**'*  ogy  is  *^*  human  minds  in  different 
SSSS  rt4Sl  parts  of  the  world,  but  under  the  influ- 
£^i^hed  ence  of  similar  circumstances,  develop 
iLditoraiMii  similar  ideas  and  clothe  them  in  simi- 
S?^£l^^     lar  forms  of  expression.     It  is  just  the 

turioBearUer.     ggjjj^     ^^    political     iustitutioUS,    With 

the  development  of  the  arts,  with  social  custom^ 
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with  cnltnre  generally.  To  repeat  the  remark 
already  quoted  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  —  and  it 
is  Tell  worth  repeating,  —  "  Different  races  in 
similar  stages  of  development  often  present  more 
features  of  resemblance  to  one  another  than  the 
same  race  does  to  itaelf  in  different  stages  of  its 
history."  When  the  zealous  Abb^  Brasseur  found 
things  in  the  history  of  Mexico  that  reminded  him 
of  ancient  Egypt,  he  hastened  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mexican  culture  was  somehow  *'  derived " 
from  that  of  Egypt.  It  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  do  so,  but  such  methods  of  explanation  are 
now  completely  antiquated.  Mexican  culture  was 
no  more  i^yptian  culture  than  a  prickly-pear  is  a 
lotos.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  peculiar  American 
GonditioiiB  acting  upon  the  aboriginal  American 
mind,  and  such  of  its  features  as  remind  ns  of  an- 
dent  Egypt  or  prehistoric  Greece  show  simply  that 
it  was  approaching,  though  it  had  not  reached, 
the  standard  attained  in  those  Old  World  coun- 
tries. From  this  point  of  view  the  resemhlanoes 
become  invested  with  surpassing  interest.  An- 
cient America,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  miioli  rnore 
archaic  world  than  the  world  of  Europe  anil  Asia, 
and  presented  in  the  time  of  Columbus  foriiiH  of 
society  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Iiad  been  outgrown  before  the  city  of  Bonie  waa 
built.  Hence  the  intense  and  peculiar  fascination 
of  Ameiican  arclueolagy,  and  its  profonnd  impor- 
tasoe  to  the  stodent  of  general  history. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FBE<X>LTrBfBIAN  VOTAQBa 


\ 


Thkbe  is  someihing  solemn  and  impressiye  in 
the  spectacle  of  human  life  thus  going  on  for  count- 
less ages  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  halves  of  our 
planet,  each  all  unknown  to  the  other  and  uninflu- 
enced by  it.  The  contact  between  the  two  worlds 
practically  begins  in  1492. 

By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that 
occasional  visitors  may  have  come  and  did  come 
before  that  famous  date  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New.  On  the  contrary  I  am  inclined  to  sua- 
pect  that  there  may  have  been  more  such  occa- 
sional visits  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  subject  is  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  obscure  narrative  and  fantastic  con- 
jecture. When  it  is  argued  that  in  the  fifth  cen« 
tury  of  the  Christian  era  certain  Buddhist  mission- 
ary priests  came  from  China  by  way  of 
Kamtchatka  and  the  Aleutian  islands, 
and  kept  on  till  they  got  to  a  country  which  they 
called  Fusang,  and  which  was  really  Mexico,  one 
cannot  reply  that  such  a  thing  was  necessarily  and 
absolutely  impossible ;  but  when  other  critics  as- 
sure us  that,  after  all,  Fusang  was  really  Japan, 
perhaps  one  feels  a  slight  sense  of  relief.^    So  of 

^  Thii  notum  of  the  Ghineae  yiiitiiig  Mesioo  was  Mt  forth  bf 
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the  dim  whispers  of  voyages  to  America  under* 
taken  by  the  Irish,  in  the  days  when  the  cloisters  of 
sweet  Innisf  alien  were  a  centre  of  piety  and  culture 
for  northwestern  Europe,^  we  may  say  ^^ 
that  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  much  to 
do  with  history,  or  history  with  it.  Irish  ancho- 
rites certainly  went  to  Iceland  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,^ and  in  the  course  of  this  book  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  first  and  last 
there  has  been  on  all  seas  a  good  deal  of  blowing 
and  drifting  done.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
Japanese  junks  have  been  driven  ashore  on  the 

the  eelebnted  Degnignes  in  1761,  in  the  Mifmoires  de  VAcadimU 
deM  InaeriptumMf  torn,  zxriii.  .pp.  606-625.  Its  absurditj  wm 
■hown  by  Klaproth,  ^'Reoherohes  eor  le  payi  de  Fon  Suig," 
NouodUs  annaUs  de»  vojfoges,  Paris,  1831,  2e  s^rie,  torn.  xzL  pp. 
63-68 ;  see  also  Klaproth's  introdnction  to  AnnaUs  de*  tmpereur* 
du  Japon,  Paris,  1884,  pp.  iT.-ix. ;  Humboldt,  Examen  critique  de 
VkiMtoire  de  la  giographie  du  nouveau  conltnent,  Paris,  1837,  torn. 
iL  pp.  62-84.  The  fancy  was  xevived  by  C.  G.  Leland  ("  Hans 
Bveitmann  *'),  in  his  Fueang,  London,  1875,  and  was  again  demol- 
ished by  the  missionary,  S.  W.  ^^lliams,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  yoL  xL,  New  Hayen,  1881. 

^  On  the  noble  work  oi  the  Irish  chnroh  and  its  missionaries  in 
the  sixth  and  serenth  centuries,  see  Montalembert,  Lea  moinee 
d'Oeddent,  torn.  iL  pp.  46&-661;  tom.  iiL  pp.  79-832;  Bnrton^s 
Hiatory  of  Scotland^  toL  i.  pp.  234-277 ;  and  the  instmotiTe  map 
m  Miss  Sophie  Bryant's  Celtic  JMand,  London,  1889,  p.  60.  The 
aotioe  of  the  subject  in  Mibnan*s  Latin  Ckrietiamtjff  roL  tL 
pp.  236-2^,  18  entizely  inadequate. 

*  The  passion  for  solitude  led  'some  of  the  disciples  of  St  Go- 
iumba  to  make  their  way  from  lona  to  the  Hebrides,  and  thence 
to  the  Orkneys,  Sheilands,  Fsoroes,  and  Iceland,  where  a  colony 
of  them  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  NOTthmen  in  874.  See 
IKoua,  Liber  de  mensura  Orbis  Terra  (a.  d.  825),  Paris,  1807 ; 
Innes,  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Agee,  p.  101 ;  Lanigan,  EccUeiaetu 
tal  History  of  Irdandy  chap.  iiL ;  Manrer,  Beitrdge  tur  Reehts- 
gesehichte  des  Oermanisehen  Nordens^  L  35.  For  the  legend  of  6t* 
Brandan,  see  GaiSaral,  Les  visages  de  8l  Brandan,  Paris,  1881. 
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coasts  of  Oregon  and  Calif omia ;  ^  and  there  is  a 
Gotudn,  of  story  that  in  1488  a  certain  Jean  Cousin^ 
i>i«pp^  of  Dieppe,  while  sailing  down  the  west 

coast  of  Africa,  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  blown 
across  to  Brazil.^  This  was  certainly  quite  possible, 
for  it  was  not  so  very  unlike  what  happened  in 
1500  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see;^  nevertheless,  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  the  story  will  hardly  bear  a  critical  ex- 
amination.^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  weary  the  reader  with  a 
general  discussion  of  these  and  some  other  legends 
or  rumours  of  pre-Columbian  visitors  to  America. 
We  may  admit,  at  once,  that  "  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  any  one  of  them  may  not  have  done  " 

what  Is  claimed,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  of  Utile      the  proof  that  any  one  of  them  did  do 

it  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.^  More- 
over the  questions  raised  are  often  of  small  impor* 
tance,  and  belong  not  so  much  to  the  serious  work- 
shop of  history  as  to  its  limbo  prepared  for  learned 
trifles,  whither  we  will  hereby  relegate  them.® 

^  G.  W.  Brooks,  of  San  Franoisoo,  cited  in  Higginaon,  Larger 
History  of  the  United  States,  p.  24. 

3  DesmarqnetB,  Minurirts  cJironologiques  pour  servir  a  Vhistoirt 
de  Dieppe,  Paris,  1785,  torn.  i.  pp.  01-98 ;  Estancelin,  Becherches 
sur  Us  voyages  et  d^couvertes  des  navigatewrs  twrmandSf  eto.,  PariSi 
1832,  pp.  332-361. 

*  See  below,  toL  iL  p.  96. 

*  As  Harrisse  says,  oonoeming  the  alleged  Toyages  of  Gonsin  and 
others,  '*  Quant  anx  yoyages  dn  Dieppois  Jean  Conain  en  1488, 
de  JoSo  Ramalho  en  1490,  et  de  JoSo  Yaz  Gortereal  en  1464  on 
1474,  le  lecteur  nons  pardonnera  de  les  passer  sons  silence."  Chris* 
tophe  Colomb,  Paris,  1884,  torn.  i.  p.  307. 

»  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist,,  i.  59. 

*  Sufficiently  full  references  may  be  found  in  Watson^s  Biblu 
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But  when  we  come  to  the  voyages  of  the  North- 
men in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu-  butthecMo 
lies,  it  is  quite  a  different  affair.     Not  ^S^^Siy 
only  is  this  a  subject  of  much  historic  ^^•'«"'- 
interest,  but  in  dealing  with  it  we  stand  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  upon  firm  historic  ground.     The 
narratives  which  tell  us  of  Yinland  and  of  Leif 
Ericsson  are  closely  intertwined  with  the  authentic 
history  of  Norway  and  Iceland.     In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  there  was  a  process  of  political 
consolidation  going  on  in  Norway,  somewhat  as  in 
England  under  Egbert  and  his  successors.     After 
a  war  of  twelve  years,  King  Harold  Fairhair  over- 
threw the  combined  forces  of  the  Jarls,  or  small 
independent  princes,  in  the  decisive  naval  battle 
of  Hafursfiord  in  the  year  872.     This 
resulted  in  makinc:  Harold  the  feudal  exodus  from 
landlord  of  Norway.     Allodial  tenures 
were  abolished,  and  the  Jarls  were  required  to  be- 
come his  vassals.     This  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom was  probably  beneficial  in   its  main  conse- 
quences, but  to  many  a  proud  spirit  and  crafty 
brain  it  made  life  in  Norway  unendurable.     These 
bold  Jarls  and  their  Viking  ^  followers,  to  whom, 

ognpky  of  ike  Pre'Columhian  Discoveries  of  America,  appended 
to  Andenon*!  America  not  discovered  by  Columbus,  3d  ed.,  Chi- 
eago,  1883,  pp.  121-164 ;  and  see  the  learned  chapters  by  W.  H. 
TilUnghaat  on  ''The  Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  AndentB 
eouidered  in  relation  to  the  DiscoTery  of  America,'*  and  by  Joa- 
tin  HVnaor  on  ^  Pr»-ColiiiDbian  Explorations,"  in  Near,  and  Crit. 

OM<.,  TOL  1. 

^  The  proper  division  of  this  Old  Norse  word  is  not  into  m-hing^ 
hnt  into  vU^i'n^  The  first  syllable  means  a  '*  bay  "  or  ''fiord/* 
the  seeond  is  a  patronymic  termination,  so  that  "  vikings**  ai« 
"sons  of  the  fiord,*'  — an  eminently  appropriate  and  descriptive 
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as  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  sea  was  not  a  barrier, 
but  a  highway,^  had  no  mind  to  stay  at  home  and 
submit  to  unwonted  thraldom.  So  they  manned 
their  dragon-prowed  keels,  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Wodan,  god  of  storms,  upon  their  enterprise,  and 
sailed  away.  Some  went  to  reinforce  their  kins- 
men who  were  making  it  so  hot  for  Alfred  in  Eng- 
land^ and  for  Charles  the  Bald  in  Craul;  some 
had  already  visited  Ireland  and  were  establishing 
themselves  at  Dublin  and  Limerick;  others  now 
followed  and  found  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
Hebrides  and  all  over  Scotland  north  of  glorious 
Loch  Linnhe  and  the  Murray  frith;  some  made 
their  way  through  the  blue  Mediterranaan  to 
^^  Micklegard,"  the  Qreat  City  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  and  in  his  service  wielded  their  stout  axes 
against  Magyar  and  Saracen ;  ^  some  found  their 
amphibious  natures  better  satisfied  upon  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  ridge,  —  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands, 

1  Gurtiiis  (Griechisehe  Etymologies  p.  237)  oonneotB  v^yrot  with 
wd(rot ;  compare  the  Homerio  ezpreesioiis  dyp^  c^A,cv0a,  txM^m 
jc^Acvtfa,  etc. 

'  The  desoendants  of  tiiese  NorUimen  formed  a  tbtj  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  Bast  Anglian  ooonties,  and  oon- 
aeqnentiy  of  the  men  who  f  onnded  New  England.  The  Eaat  An- 
glian coonties  have  heen  oonspicnons  for  resistanoe  to  tyrnaaij 
and  for  freedom  of  thought.  See  my  Beginmngt  of  New  Eng^ 
land,  p.  62. 

'  They  were  the  Varangian  guard  at  Constantinople,  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Count  Robert  of  Paru,  About  this  same 
time  their  kinsmen,  the  Russ,  moving  eastward  from  Sweden, 
were  subjecting  Slavic  tribes  as  far  as  Novgorod  and  Slief ,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  power  that  has  since,  through  many 
and  strange  vicissitudes,  developed  into  Russia.  See  Thomsen, 
The  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  Qzf ordi 
1877. 
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ud  FsToes,  and  especially  noble  Iceland.  There 
an  aristocntio  republic  soon  grew  ap, 
owning  sli^t  and  indefinite  allegiance  icatud,  a.  o. 
to  die  kings  of  Korway.^  The  settle- 
ment of  Iceland  was  such  a  wholesale  coloni^tion 
of  cOTamanities  of  picked  men  as  bad  not  been 
seen  gince  ancient  Greek  times,  and  was  not  to  be 
seen  again  until  Winthrop  sailed  into  Maosachn- 
■etts  Bay.  It  was  not  long  before  tlie  population 
ti  Iceluid  exceeded  50,000  souls.  Their  sheep 
and  cattie  floniished,  hay  crops  were  heavy,  a  lively 
bade  —  with  fish,  oil,  butter,  skins,  and  wool,  in 
exchange  for  meal  and  malt — was  kept  up  with 
Norway,  Denina^  and  the  British  islands,  polit- 
ical freedom  was  nnimpured,*  justice   was  (for 

1  FMltf  to  itomj  wu  Dot  fonn«U7  daeluod  imtit  1202. 

*  Tha  •etdenMst  at  T~il«~l  u  oelebrsted  by  Robert  Lowa  ip 
HUM  vUdi  ihoiw  that,  vbatarer  hu  opimon  maj  luiTa  b«sn  iv 
Uta  yaao  m  to  tlie  bm  of  *  i)l»«ric»l  odooatioii,  hk  own  aarlj 
ihiilif  moit  alwkji  have  been  a  aoima  of  oomfort  to  him :  — 


Kil  (wiuil  ajv^  ilfo-  iXnttpimt. 

IImb  Tenea  an  thna  raodend  by  Six  Edmund  Head  (Vig* 
ebaa  Saga,  p.  t.)  :  — 


Wbexfl  Art  ifld  oajtbqiukfl  mtd  tb«  *bii(t«nd  froood,— 

Hon,  ebsand  bj  ■»(  ud  itoiT,  dvslt  Dkj  turn. 
And  bBld  ammatbai  thulr  bwi  ud  Ubotj." 

l^if  (Btiwutringta,  toL  L  p.  57)  oooplea  Iceland  and  New  -Bag- 
hud  MM  the  two  modeni  ecdonica  moat  dntinetly  "  founded  on 
priadpla  and  peopled  at  flttt  from  higher  motlTea  than  want  oi 
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the  Middle  Ages)  fairly  well  administered,  naval 
Buperiorily  kept  all  foes  at  a  distance  ;  and  under 
such  conditions  the  growth  of  the  new  community 
in  wealth^  and  culture  was  surprisingly  rapid.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  before  literature  had  begun  to 
blossom  in  the  modem  speech  of  France  or  Spain 
or  Italy,  there  was  a  flourishing  literature  in  prose 
and  verse  in  Iceland.  Especial  attention  was  paid 
to  history,  and  the  ^^  Landnamarb6k,"  or  statistical 
and  genealogical  account  of  the  early  settlers,  was 
the  most  complete  and  careful  work  of  the  kind 
which  had  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  people 
down  to  quite  recent  times.  Few  persons  in  our 
day  adequately  realize  the  extent  of  the  early 
Icelandic  literature  or  its  richness.  The  poems, 
legends,  and  histories  earlier  than  the  date  when 
Dante  walked  and  mused  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence survive  for  us  now  in  some  hundreds  of  works, 
for  the  most  part  of  rare  and  absorbing  interest. 
The  "  Heimskringla,"  or  chronicle  of  Snorro  Sturle- 
son,  written  about  1215,  is  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
tory books  in  the  world.^ 

^  Just  what  waa  then  considered  wealth,  for  an  indiTidiial,  may 
best  be  nnderstood  by  a  concrete  instance.  The  historian  Snorro 
Stnrleson,  bom  in  117S,  was  called  a  rich  nan.  '*  In  one  year,  in 
which  fodder  was  scarce,  he  lost  120  head  of  oxen  without  being 
serionsly  affected  by  it."  The  fortune  which  he  g^t  with  his  first 
wife  Herdisa,  in  1199,  was  equivalent  nominally  to  $4,000,  or, 
according  to  the  standard  of  to-day,  about  $80,000.  Laii^, 
Heimskringla,  vol.  L  pp.  191, 193. 

^  Laing^s  excellent  English  translation  of  it  was  published  in 
London  in  1844.  The  preliminary  dissertation,  in  five  chapters, 
is  of  great  ?alne.  A  new  edition,  revised  by  Prof.  Rasmus  An- 
derson, was  published  in  London  in  1889.  Another  charming 
book  is  Sir  George  Dasent^s  Story  of  Bund  Njaly  Edinbnxgl^ 
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Ifow  from  Tarions  Icelandic  chronicles '  we  leam 
that  in  876,  only  two  years  after  the  island  com- 

1601,  2  *□!■.,  tnmlatad  from  dia  Njab  Saga.  Both  tlie  tagA 
ItBelf  and  the  tiuialstor'i  learned  intcudDctiou  giva  an  admirable 
dMstiptiofi  of  life  in  looland  at  the  end  of  the  t«nth  oentnrr,  the 


re  chapter  in  history. 

The  lodanden  of  the  present  daj  retun  the  Old  Noraa  Ian- 
g;nage,  vhils  on  the  Continent  it  has  been  modified  into  Svediih 
and  Nimregiui-Dauiah.  They  are  a  well-educated  people,  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  munben,  publiih  many  boohi. 

'  A  full  ooUeotioa  of  these  cbronioles  ii  given  in  Rafn'i  ArUiqai- 
iata  Americana,  Copenhagen,  1837,  in  the  original  loelaodio, 
with  IDanish  and  Latin  tranalationi.  This  book  is  of  gnat  Tilne 
f^ritfl  fall  and  carefol  nprodiiction  of  original  texts;  although 
the  rash  speonlations  and  ths  want  of  oriticol  diaoemment  shown 
(n  the  editor's  efforts  to  determine  the  precise  sitnaUon  of  Vin- 
land  have  done  mnob  to  discredit  the  whole  sobjeot  in  the  syes 
of  many  scholais.  That  is,  bowBTer,  very  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  flnt  attempts,  like  Rafn'i,  and  the  obrious  defeeli  of  his 
«orh  shonid  not  be  allowed  to  blind  ns  to  ita  merits.  In  the  foot- 
notes to  the  present  obapter  I  shall  cite  it  simply  as  "  Rafn  ;  "  aa 
the  exact  phraeeology  is  often  important,  I  shall  nsnally  oile  the 
nriginal  loelandio,  and  (for  the  benefit  of  readers  TuifnmiTlj^  with 
that  lai^rnage)  shall  also  give  the  Latin  Tersion,  wbioh  has  been 
well  made,  and  qoite  happily  reflects  the  fresh  and  pithy  rigour 
d  the  original.  An  English  translatioD  of  all  the  essential  parts 
nay  ha  foimd  in  De  Costa,  Pre-Columbian  Dacmeri/  of  America 
tiflhe  Sarikmm,  2d  ed.,  Albany,  1890;  see  also  Slafter,  Voyagit 
e/lkt  Nortimmto  Avurica,  Boston.  187T  (Prince  Society).  An 
loelaadio  Tonion,  inlerp<Jated  in  Peringakiold'a  edition  of  the 
.ffei'auinns^,  1697,  is  translated  in  Laing,  vol.  iU.  pp.  344-36L 

The  first  modem  writer  to  call  attention  to  the  loelandio  voy- 
ages to  Greenland  and  Tinland  was  Amgrim  Jiinason,  in  his  C^ 
mogaa,  Hamburg,  1610,  and  mora  explicitly  in  his  ^peet'nen 
hlatidia  hatoriaim,  Amsterdam,  1643.  The  voyages  are  also 
mentioned  by  Campamna,  in  his  Kori  beilcri/mng  on  pravincim 
Nfa  Stceripe  ati  America,  Stockholm,  1702.  The  first,  however, 
to  bring  the  subject  proimnenlly  before  Enrcpean  readers  waa 
that  jndicioDa  scholar  Thormodns  Torfsns,  in  his  two  books  Hit- 
laria  Viniamlitt  antigua,  and  Hutona  Gnmlandia  unJijua,  Co- 
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monwealth  was  f  oiinded,  one  of  the  settlers  named 

Giinnbjom  was  driven  by  foul  weather 

otmdIuui,       to  some  pomt  on  the  coast  of  Grreen- 

land,  where  he  and  his  crew  contrived 

to  pass  the  winter,  their  ship  being  locked  in  ice ; 

penhagen,  1705  and  1706.  Later  writen  haTe  nntil  Tory  recently 
added  bnt  little  that  is  important  to  the  work  of  Torfmia.  In 
the  Tolnmiiions  literatnre  of  the  subjeet  the  diaenaiions  ehiefly 
worUiy  of  mention  are  Fonter's  Ge§cludUe  der  Entdeckungen  %md 
Schiffahrten  im  Norden,  Frankfort,  1784,  pp.  44-88 ;  and  Hnm- 
boldt,  Examen  crta'^ue,  etc,  Paris,  1837,  torn.  L  pp.  84-104;  see, 
also.  Major,  Select  Letters  of  Columbus,  London,  1847  (Haklnyt 
Soo.)  pp.  ziL-zzL  The  fifth  chapter  of  Samuel  Laing's  prelimi- 
nary dissertation  to  the  Heimskringla,  which  is  devoted  to  this 
sabject,  is  full  of  good  sense ;  for  the  most  part  the  shrewd  Ork- 
neyman  gets  at  the  core  of  the  thing,  though  now  and  then  a 
little  closer  knowledge  of  America  would  have  been  useful  to 
him.  The  latest  critical  discussion  of  the  sources,  marking  a 
Tery  decided  adyance  since  Raf  n*s  time,  is  the  pi^r  by  QustaT 
Storm,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Christiania, 
'*  Studier  over  Vinlandsreiseme,'*  in  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Old' 
hyndighed  og  Higtorie,  Copenhagen,  1887,  pp.  293-372. 

Since  this  cluster  was  written  I  have  seen  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  valuable  paper  just  mentioned,  ^  Studies  on  the  Vine- 
land  Voyages,"  in  Mimoires  de  la  socUU  rojfale  des  antiquairts  du 
Nord,  Copenhagen,  1888,  pp.  807-370.  I  have  therefore  in  most 
cases  altered  my  footnote  references  below,  making  the  page- 
numbers  refer  to  the  English  version  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
some  parts  of  the  Norwegian  original  are,  for  no  very  obvious  rea- 
son, omitted).  By  an  odd  coincidence  there  comes  to  me  at  the 
same  time  a  book  fresh  from  the  press,  whose  rare  beauty  of 
mechanical  workmanship  is  fully  equalled  by  its  intrinsic  merit, 
The  Finding  of  Windand  the  Good  —  the  History  of  the  Icelandic 
Discovery  of  America,  edited  and  translated  Irom  the  earliest 
records  by  Aiihur  Middleton  Reeves,  London,  1800.  This 
beautiful  quarto  contains  phototype  plates  of  the  original  Ice- 
landic vellums  in  the  Hauks-bck,  the  MS.  AM.  657,  and  the 
FlateyoT'bdk,  together  with  the  texts  carefully  edited,  an  admi- 
rable English  translation,  and  several  chapters  of  critical  discus* 
Ron  decidedly  better  than  anything  that  has  gone  before  it.    Ot 
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mhea  tiie  spring  set  them  free,  they  letnmed  to 
Iceland.  In  the  year  983  Eric  the  Bed,  a  settler 
upon  Oxney  (Oz-ialand)  near  the  month  of  Brei- 
dafiord^  was  outlawed  for  kiUing  a  man  m  a 
brawL  Eric  then  determined  to  search  for  the 
western  land  which  Gnnnbjom  had  discovered. 
He  set  ont  with  a  few  followers,  alid  in  the  next 
three  years  these  bold  sailors  explored  the  coasts 
of  Grreenland  pretty  thoroughly  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  Cape  FareweU.  At 
length  they  found  a  suitable  place  for  a  home,  at 
the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  modem  Julianeshaab.^  It  was  fit  work  for 
Vikings  to  penetrate  so  deep  a  fiord  and  find  out 
such  a  spot,  hidden  as  it  is  by  miles  upon  miles  of 
craggy  and  ice-covered  headlands.  They  proved 
their  ngadty  by  pitching  upon  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  spots  on  the  gaunt  Greenland  coast ;  and  there 
upon  a  smooth  grassy  plain  may  still  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  seventeen  houses  built  of  rough  blocks  of 
sandstone,  their  chinks  caulked  up  with 
clay  and  graveL  In  contrast  with  most  in  oneniiiad, 
of  its  bleak  surroundings  the  phice  ^ 
might  well  be  called  Greenland,  and  so  Eric  named 
it,  for,  said  he,  it  is  well  to  have  a  pleasant  name 
if  we  would  induce  people  to  come  hither.  The 
name  thus  given  by  Eric  to  this  chosen  spot  has 

nsding  it  oaref  nU  j  throngli,  it  •eenu  to  me  the  best  book  we 
have  on  the  sabjeet  in  Knglieh,  or  perhaps  in  any  lan^^age. 

Sinee  the  abore  was  written,  the  news  has  come  of  the  sudden 
and  dnadfnl  death  of  Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  railroad  disaster  at  Ha- 
gerstown,  Indiana,  February  25, 1891.  Mr.  Reeves  was  an  Amer* 
lean  scholar  of  most  brilliant  promise,  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  yeaft 

^  Rink,  Datdih  GretrUand,  p.  6. 
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been  extended  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  ol 
the  vast  continental  region  north  of  Davis  strait, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  a  flagrant  mis- 
nomer.^ In  986  Eric  ventured  back  to  Iceland, 
and  was  so  successful  in  enlisting  settlers  for 
Greenland  that  on  his  return  voyage  he  started 
with  five  and  -twenty  ships.  The  loss  from  foul 
weather  and  icebergs  was  crueL  Eleven  vessels 
were  lost ;  the  remaining  fourteen,  carrying  prob- 
ably from  four  to  five  hundred  souls,  arrived  safely 
at  the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord,  and  began  building 
their  houses  at  the  place  called  Brattahlid.  Their 
settlement  presently  extended  over  the  head  of 
Tunnudliorbik  fiord,  the  next  deep  inlet  to  the 
northwest;  they  called  it  Ericsfiord.  After  a 
while  it  extended  westward  as  far  as  Immartinek, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  site  of  Friedrichsthal ; 
and  another  distinct  settlement  of  less  extent  was 
also  made  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west, near  the  present  site  of  Godthaab.  The 
older  settlement,  which  began  at  Igaliko  fiord,  was 
known  as  the  East  Bygd ;  ^  the  younger  settlement, 
near  Godthaab,  was  called  the  West  Bygd. 

^  We  thus  see  the  treseheioiisness  of  one  of  the  azgnmenti 
cited  by  the  illnstrioiis  Arago  to  prove  that  the  Greenlaiid  coast 
must  be  colder  now  than  in  the  tenth  oentnry.  The  Iceh&nden, 
he  thinks,  called  it  "  a  green  land  "  because  of  ita  rerdnre,  and 
therefore  it  mnst  haye  been  warmer  than  at  present.  But  the 
land  which  Eric  called  green  was  STidently  nothing  more  than 
the  region  about  Jnlianeshaab,  which  still  has  plenty  of  Terdnre ; 
and  so  the  aif^nment  falls  to  the  ground.  See  Arago,  Sur  VHat 
thermomitrique  du  globe  terrestre,  in  his  (Euvres,  tom.  t.  p.  243. 
There  are  reasons,  howeyer,  for  belieying  that  Greenland  was 
wanner  in  the  tenth  century  than  at  present.    See  below,  p.  176. 

^  The  map  is  reduced  from  Raf n*s  ArUiqtdtatet  Americana,  tab. 
zy.   *The  ruins  dotted  here  and  there  upon  it  have  been  knows 
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This  colonization  of  Greenland  by  ^  Nortb- 
men  in  the  tenth  centtuy  is  as  well  establislied  as 
any  event  that  occurred  io  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
four  hundred  years  the  fortunes  of  the  Greenland 
colony  formed  a  part,  albeit  a  very  humble  part, 
of  European  history.  Geographically  speaking, 
Greenland  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  America,  of 

tm  Bikee  the  laat  rediMrarerj  of  Oreenlukd  in  1721,  bnt  until 
after  1831  the;  vera  generallj  snppoaed  to  be  tlie  rnim  of  the 
Weat  Bjgd.  After  tlie  fifteentb  oentur;,  whan  the  old  colony 
had  pernbed,  and  ita  eiiiteiioe  had  beooDW  a  mere  literarr 
Inditioii,  diera  giev  up  a  notion  diat  the  nainaa  Eaat  Bygd 
■od  West  Bjgd  indicated  that  tlie  tvo  aettlemeuU  miUFt  han 
been  leipeetiTelj  eaitwud  and  -wcetwaid  of  Cape  Faiewall; 
and  after  1721  mnoh  time  waa  mated  in  lookiiig  for  Teatifcea  of 
hnman  halntstion  On  the  bairen  and  ioe-bonnd  aaatem  ooaat. 
At  length,  in  1628-Sl,  the  eiploring  expedition  lent  oat  b;  the 
Damah  gorenunent,  nnder  the  Tei7  able  and  intelligent  Captain 
Qnah,  demomtrsted  that  both  lettlementn  were  veat  of  Cape 
Faiewell,  and  that  the  mini  here  indicated  upon  the  map  are  the 
nnm  of  the  Eaat  Bygrd.  It  now  became  apparent  that  a  oertain 
deaoiiption  of  Grennland  bj  Irar'SardgeD  —  initten  in  Greenland 
in  the  fonrteanth  century,  and  gnnerallj  acoeanble  to  Ennqiaaa 
•eholara  nnce  the  end  of  the  aiiteenth,  bnt  not  held  in  mDab 
(■teem  before  Captun  Oraah'a  expedition  —  ma  quit*  accniata 
and  eitremelj  Toloable.  Fnnn  Bardaen'a  deecription,  about 
which  wa  ahall  have  mora  to  aay  hereafter,  we  oan  pmnt  out  npou 
the  map  the  ancient  litea  with  mnch  confidence.  Of  thow  mra- 
tioDed  in  the  preaent  work,  the  biahl^'s  ehnrob,  m  "  laitii'ilinl  " 
(a  new  of  which  ia  giwu  below,  p.  222),  waa  at  K..kor(..k.  The 
Tillage  of  Oardar,  which  gave  ita  name  to  the  bwhi.fnii',  was  at 
Eaksaimk,  at  the  noitheaatem  extremity  of  I|:».likn  tiont.  (>p- 
pinta  Kaknanak,  on  the  weatem  fork  of  the  fiord,  fli>  itiidi^r  will 
obaerre  a  mined  charch ;  that  marks  the  dte  of  lliiti.ililM.  Tlie 
fiord  of  Igaliko  waa  called  by  the  Northmen  Em.ii^liiinl ;  and 
that  of  Tonnndliorbik  waa  their  Ericsfiord.  Th»  i>><<ii.L4t«rj  uf  Si. 
Olaoa,  Tinted  by  Nicolb  Zeno  (see  below,  p.  240).  I- Htippwi'd  by 
Hr.  Uajorto have  been  ntnated  near  the  liflblink  ,'it  the  bottom 
of  Teaaennint  €ard,  between  the  east  shore  of  tin:  liuiii  and  iha 
Rull  lake  indicated  on  the  map. 
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id  tlia  Nottliiuen  in  Gi««iiliUjd. 
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the  western  hemisphere,  and  not  of  the  eastern. 
The  Northmen  who  settled  in  Greenland  had,  there- 
fore, in  this  sense  found  their  way  to  America. 
Nevertheless  one  rightly  feels  that  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery  an  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  Greenland  is  equivalent  merely  to  reaching  the 
vestibule  or  ante-chamber  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  an  affair  begun  and  ended  outside 
of  the  great  world  of  the  red  men. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  Into  the  world 
of  the  red  men  the  voyagers  from  Iceland  did  as- 
suredly come,  as  indeed,  after  once  getting  a  foot- 
hold upon  Grreenland,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  do. 
Let  us  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  story  as  we 
find  it  in  our  Icelandic  sourccH  of  information,  and 
afterwards  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
credibility  of  these  sources. 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Eric  to 
Greenland  was  named  Herjulf,  whose  son  Bjami, 
after  roving  the  seas  for  some  years,  came  home  to 
Iceland  in  986  to  drink  the  Yuletide  ale  with  his 
father.  Finding  him  gone,  he  weighed  anchor 
and  started  after  him  to  Greenland,  but  encoun- 
tered foggy  weather,  and  sailed  on  for  many  days 
by  guess-work  without  seeing  sun  or 
B]^*H6x^  stars.  When  at  length  he  sighted  land 
°*  it  was  a  shore  without  mountains,  show- 

ing only  small  heights  covered  with  dense  woods. 
It  was  evidently  not  the  land  of  fiords  and  glaciers 
for  which  Bjami  was  looking.  So  without  stopping 
to  make  explorations  he  turned  his  prow  to  the 
north  and  kept  on.  The  sky  was  now  fair,  and 
alter  scudding  nine  or  ten  days  with  a  brisk  breeao 
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astern,  Bjami  saw  the  icy  crags  of  Greenland 
looming  up  before  him,  and  after  some  further 
searching  found  his  way  to  his  father's  new  home.^ 
On  the  route  he  more  than  once  sighted  hmd  on 
the  larboard. 

This  adventure  of  Bjami's  seems  not  to  haye 
excited  general  curiosity  or  to  have  awakened 
speculation.  Indeed,  in  the  dense  geographical 
Ignorance  of  those  times  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  done  so.  About  994  Bjami  was  in 
Norway,  and  one  or  two  people  expressed  some 
sorprise  that  he  did  not  take  more  pains  to  learn 
something  about  the  country  he  had  seen ;  but 
nothing  came  of  such  talk  till  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Leif ,  the  famous  son  of  Eric  the  Red.  This 
wise  and  stately  man^  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Nor- 
way about  998.  Boman  missionary  priests  were 
then  preaching  up  uid  down  the  land,  c<mw%ni<m  ot 
and  had  converted  Ee  king,  Olaf  Tryg-  S*c2ri2£r" 
gvesson,  great-grandson  of  Harold  Fair-  *^' 
hair.  Leif  became  a  Christian  and  was  baptised, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Greenland  he  took  priests 
with  him  who  converted  many  people,  though  old 
Eric,  it  is  said,  preferred  to  go  in  the  way  of  his 
fathers,  and  deemed  boisterous  Valhalla,  with  its 
cups  of  wassail,  a  place  of  better  cheer  than  the 
New  Jerusalem,  with  its  streets  of  gold. 

1  In  Herjnlfafioid,  at  the  entwioe  to  which  the  modem 
WiedriehsthAl  is  ntuated.  Acron  the  fiord  from  Friedriohsthal 
a  ndned  ehnreh  ataiids  apon  the  cape  formerly  known  aa  Her- 
jnlfmeai.     See  map. 

*  **  Leifr  yar  miktll  madhr  ok  sterkr,  manna  iikoruligastr  at  8)4, 
Titr  madhr  ok  gtfdhr  hdfsmadhr  nm  alia  hlati,"  i.  e.  '*  Leif 
was  a  large  man  and  strongs,  of  nohle  aspect,  prudent  and  mod- 
eiate  in  aU  things."    Raf n,  p.  88. 
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LeiTs  zeal  for  the  conyeraon  of  his  friends  in 
Greenland  did  not  so  far  occupy  his  mind  as  to 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. His  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  by 
what  he  had  heard  about  Bjami's  experiences,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  what  the  coasts 
to  the  south  of  Greenland  were  like.  He  sailed 
Ldf  Brio*.  from  Brattahlid  —  probably  in  the  sum- 
1000.  mer  or  early  autunm  of  the  year  1000  ^ 

—  with  a  crew  of  five  and  thirty  men.      Some 
distance  to  the  southward  they  came  upon  a  barren 
country  covered  with  big  flat  stones,  so  that  they 
called    it    Helluland,  or  ^slate-land.*' 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  this 
was  the  coast  opposite  Greenland,  either  west  or 
east  of  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle ;  in  other  words, 
it  was  either  Labrador  or  the  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland.     Thence,  keegmg  generally  to  the 
southward,  our  explorers  can^  after  some  days  to 
a  thickly  wooded  coast,  where  they  landed  and 
inspected  the   country.     What  chiefly  impressed 
them  was  the  extent  of  the  forest,  so  that  they 
called  the  place  Markland,  or  ^^  wood-land."   Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  spot  was 
somewhere  upon  the  eastern  or  southern 
coast  of    Newfoundland,  but  the  more    general 


^  Th»  year  seems  to  haTe  been  ihat  in  which  Chnstiamty 
definitely  established  by  law  in  Iceland,  viz.,  A.  D.  1000.  Hie 
ohronide  ThattrEireks  Raudha  is  careful  abontTerifying  its  dates 
by  checking  one  against  another.  See  Rafn,  p.  15.  The  most 
masterly  work  on  the  conversion  of  the  Scandinavian  pe<^le  is 
Hanrer*s  Die  Bekehrung  des  NortDegischen  Stammes  zum  Chrit^ 
tenthume,  Monich,  1855 ;  for  an  acoonnt  of  the  missionary  wod[ 
in  Iceland  and  Qreenland,  see  voL  L  pp  191-242,  443-452. 
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opmion  places  it  somewhere  upon  the  coast  of 
Gape  Breton  island  or  Nova  Scotia.  From  this 
MarUand  our  yoya^rs  stood  out  to  sea,  and  run- 
ning briskly  before  a  stiff  northeaster  it  was  more 
than  two  days  before  they  came  in  sight  of  land* 
Then,  after  following  the  coast  for  a  while,  they 
went  ashore  at  a  place  where  a  river,  issuing  from 
a  lake,  fell  into  the  sea.  They  brought  their  ship 
up  into  the  lake  and  cast  anchor.  The  water 
abounded  in  excellent  fish,  and  the  country  seemed 
so  pleasant  that  Leif  decided  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  and  accordingly  his  men  put  up  some  com- 
fortable wooden  huts  or  booths.  One  day  one  of 
the  party,  a  ^  south  country  "  man,  whose  name 
was  Tyrker,!  came  in  from  a  ramble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  making  grimaces  and  talking  to  hinigAlf 
in  his  own  language  (probably  Ger- 
man), which  his  comrades  did  not  under- 
stand*   On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  his 

'  The  name  means  ^  Turk,*'  and  has  seired  aa  a  toaobatone  for 
the  dnllneM  of  oommentaton.  To  the  Noiiihrnen  a  **  Sonthman  '* 
would  naturally  be  a  Geiman,  and  why  shonld  a  German  be  oalled 
a  Tmk  ?  or  how  ■honld  these  Northmen  happen  to  haTe  had  a 
Turk  in  their  oompany  ?  Mr.  Laii^  raggesti  that  he  may  haye 
been  a  Magyar.  Tee ;  or  he  may  haTe  Tinted  the  Eastern  Elmpire 
and  taken  part  in  a  fight  agaitut  Tnrks,  and  so  have  g^t  a  sonbri- 
qnet,  just  as  Thoihall  Gamlason,  after  returning  from  Yinland 
to  Iceland,  was  ever  afterward  known  as  **"  the  Vinlander."  That 
did  not  mean  that  he  was  an  American  redskin.  See  below,  p.  203. 
From  Tyrker's  grimaces  one  commentator  sagely  infers  that  he 
had  been  eating  grapee  and  got  drank ;  and  another  (cTen  Mr. 
Laing I)  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  ns  ibat  all  the  grape-juice 
in  Yinland  would  not  f nddle  a  man  unless  it  had  been  fermented, 
—and  then  goes  on  to  ascribe  the  absurdity  to  our  innocent  chron- 
icle, instead  of  the  stupid  anaotator.  See  Heimakringla,  toL  i  pii 
106w 
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excitement,  he  replied  that  he  had  discovered  vines 
loaded  with  grapes,  and  was  much  pleased  at  the 
sight  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
vine  country.  Wild  grapes,  indeed,  abounded  in 
this  autumn  season,  and  Leif  accordingly  called  the 
country  Yinland.  The  winter  seems  to  have  passed 
off  very  comfortably.  Even  the  weather  seemed 
mild  to  these  visitors  from  high  latitudes,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  unusual  length  of 
the  winter  day.  Their  language  on  this  point  has 
been  so  construed  as  to  make  the  length  of  the 
shortest  winter  day  exactly  nine  hours,  which 
would  place  their  Yinland  in  about  the  latitude  of 
Boston.  But  their  expressions  do  not  admit  of 
any  such  precise  construction ;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  they  had  no  accurate  instruments  for 
measuring  time,  and  that  a  difference  of  about 
fourteen  minutes  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
the  shortest  winter  day  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  Boston  and  Halifax,*  we  see  how  idle 
it  is  to  look  for  the  requisite  precision  in  narratives 
of  this  sort,  and  to  treat  them  as  one  would  treat 
the  reports  of  a  modem  scientific  exploring  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  spring  of  1001  Leif  returned  to  Ghreen- 
land  with  a  cargo  of  timber.^  The  voyage  made 
much  talk.    Leif's  brother  Thorvald  caught  the 

^  On  tiie  homeward  voja/ge  he  resoned  some  shipwrecked  sail- 
ors near  the  coast  of  Qreenhind,  and  was  thenceforward  oaUed 
Leif  the  Lncky  (et  postea  oo^ominatns  est  Leiyns  Fortnnatiis). 
The  pleasant  reports  from  the  newly  found  oonntry  gaye  it  tha 
name  of  *'  Yinland  the  Good/'  In  the  oouiae  of  the  winter  fok 
lowing  LttTs  retom  his  father  died.  *" 
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losinTatioii,^  and,  borrowing  Leifs  ship,  sailed  in 
1002,  and  succeeded  in  finding  Yinland  and  Leifs 
huts,  where  his  men  spent  two  winters.     In  the 
intervening  summer  they  went  on  an  yojaf^Mof 
exploring  expedition  along  the  coast,  Th^^*°^ 
fell  in  with  some  savages  in  canoes,  and  ^^^'-^ 
got  into  a  fight  in  which  Thorvald  was  killed  by 
an  arrow.     In  the  spring  of  1004  the  ship  re- 
turned to  Brattahlid.    Next  year  the  third  brother, 
Thorstein  Ericsson,  set  out  in  the  same  ship,  with 
his  wife  Gudrid  and  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men ; 
but  they  were  sore  bestead  with  foul  weather,  got 
nowhere,  and  accomplished  nothing.      Thorstein 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  his  widow  returned  to 
Greenland. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  1006,  there 
came  to  Brattahlid  from  Iceland  a  notable  person- 
age, a  man  of  craft  and  resource,  wealthy  withal 
and  well  bom,  with  the  blood  of  many  kinglets 
or  jarls  flowing  in  his  veins.  This  man,  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni,  straightway  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  Gudrid,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  there  was  a  merry  wedding  at 
Brattahlid.  Persuaded  by  his  adventurous  bride, 
whose  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  re- 
ports  from  Yinland  and  by  her  former  Karbefni,  ud 
unsuccessful  attempt  to   find  it,  Thor-  fairttomptto 

*  ^   ^  '  found  a  colony 

finn  now  undertook  to  visit  that  country  Jo^J^it"**' 
in  force   sufiicient  for  founding  a  col- 
ony there.    Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1007  he 

^  '*  Jam  crebri  de  Leiyi  in  Vinlandiam  profectione  sermonei 
flsrelNUitar,  Thorraldns  Tero,  frater  ejna,  nimu  panca  terns  looa 
eiploimta  f umm  jodicayit.*'     Kafn,  p.  30. 
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started  with  three  or  four  ships,^  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  several  women,  and  quite  a 
cargo  of  cattle.  In  the  course  of  that  year  his  son 
Snorro  was  bom  in  Vinland,^  and  our  chronicle 
tells  us  that  this  child  was  three  years  old  before 
the  disappointed  company  turned  their  backs  upon 
that  land  of  promise  and  were  fain  to  make  their 
way  homeward  to  the  fiords  of  Greenland.  It 
was  the  hostility  of  the  natives  that  compelled 
Thorfinn  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  At  first  they 
traded  with  him,  bartering  valuable  furs  for  little 
strips  of  scarlet  cloth  which  they  sought  most 
eagerly ;  and  they  were  as  terribly  frightened  by 
his  cattle  as  the  Aztecs  were  in  later  days  by  the 
Spanish  horses.^  The  chance  bellowing  of  a  bull 
sent  them  squalling  to  the  woods,  and  they  did 
not  show  themselves  again  for  three  weeks.  After 
a  while  quarrels  arose,  the  natives  attacked  in 

^  Huee  18  the  number  usually  giyen,  but  at  least  four  of  their 
ahipe  would  be  needed  for  so  \axgB  a  company;  and  besidea 
Thorfinn  himself,  three  otiber  oapt«un8  are  mentioned,  —  Snono 
ThorbrandsBon,  Bjami  Qrimolfsson,  and  Thorhall  Gamlason. 
The  narrative  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  this  Thorhall,  who 
was  a  pagan  and  fond  of  deriding  his  comrades  for  their  belief  in 
the  new-fangled  Christian  notions.  He  seems  to  have  left  his 
comrades  and  returned  to  Europe  before  they  had  abandoned 
their  enterprise.  A  further  reference  to  him  wiU  be  made  below, 
p.  203. 

^  To  this  boy  Snorro  many  eminent  men  hare  traced  their  an- 
cestry,—  bishops,  uniyersity  professors,  g^vemots  of  Iceland, 
and  ministers  of  state  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  learned 
antiquarian  Finn  Magnusson  and  tiie  celebrated  sculptor  Hior- 
waldsen  regarded  themselves  as  thus  descended  from  Thorfinn 
Karlsefni. 

'  Compare  the  alarm  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  in  160S  al 
the  sight  of  Martin  Fringes  mastiff.  Winsor,  Near,  and  CriL 
Hut.,  iiL  174. 
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great  numbers,  many  Northmen  were  killed,  and 
in  1010  the  surviyors  returned  to  Greenland  with 
a  cargo  of  timber  and  peltries.  On  the  way 
thither  the  ships  seem  to  have  separated,  and  one 
of  them,  commanded  by  Bjami  Grrimolf sson,  found 
itself  bored  by  worms  (the  teredo)  and  sank,  with 
its  commander  and  half  the  crew.^ 

Among  Karlsefni's  companions  on  this  mem- 
orable expedition  was  one  Thorvard,  with  his  wife 
Freydis,  a  natural  daughter  of  Eric  the  Red. 
About  the  time  of  their  return  to  Grreenland  in 
the  summer  of  1010,  a  ship  arrived  from  Norway, 
commanded  by  two  brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbogi. 

^  The  fate  of  Bjarni  was  pathetic  and  noble.  It  was  decided 
diaft  ae  many  as  poanble  shonld  aaye  themaeWes  in  the  stem  boat. 
*'  Then  fijamx  ordered  that  the  men  shonld  go  in  the  boat  by  lot, 
and  not  according  to  rank.  As  it  wonld  not  hold  all,  they  ac- 
cepted the  saying,  and  when  the  lots  were  drawn,  the  men  went 
cot  ef  the  ship  into  the  boat.  The  lot  was  that  Bjami  shonld 
go  down  from  the  ship  to  the  boat  with  one  half  of  the  men. 
Then  those  to  whom  the  lot  f eU  went  down  from  the  ship  to  the 
boat.  When  they  had  come  into  the  boat,  a  yonng  Icelander, 
who  was  the  companion  of  Bjami,  said :  *  Now  thns  do  yon  in- 
tend to  leare  me,  Bjami  ? '  Bjami  replied,  *  That  now  seems 
nsceasary.'  He  replied  with  these  words :  *  Thon  art  not  true  to 
the  promise  made  when  I  left  my  father's  house  in  Iceland.' 
Bjami  replied :  '  In  this  thing  I  do  not  see  any  other  way ' ;  con- 
tinning,  '  What  course  can  yon  snggest  ? '  He  said :  *  I  see  this, 
that  we  change  places  and  thon  come  np  here  and  I  go  down 
there.'  Bjami  replied:  'Let  it  be  so,  since  I  see  that  yoa 
are  so  amdons  to  li^e,  and  are  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
death.'  Then  they  changed  places,  and  he  descended  into  the 
boat  with  the  men,  and  Bjami  went  np  into  the  ship.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Bjami  and  the  sailors  with  him  in  the  ship  perished  in 
the  worm  sea.  Those  who  went  in  the  boat  went  on  their  coarse 
nntil  they  came  to  land,  where  they  told  all  these  things."  De 
Costa's  Teision  from  Saga  Thorfinn$  KarUefnis,  Rafn,  pp.  lS4r 
186w 
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During  the  winter  a  new  expedition  was  planned, 
jfg^y^i^  .^     and  in  the  summer  of  1011  two  ships 

bTVStoikir**  ^*  ^^  ^^^  Vinland,  one  with  Freydis, 
1011-12.  Thorvard,  and  a  crew  of  30  men,  the 

other  with  Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  and  a  crew  of 
85  men.  There  were  also  a  number  of  women. 
The  purpose  was  not  to  found  a  colony  but  to  cut 
timber.  The  brothers  arrived  first  at  LeiFs  huts 
and  had  begun  canying  in  their  provisions  and 
tools,  when  Freydis,  arriving  soon  afterward,  or- 
dered them  off  tlie  premises.  They  had  no  right, 
she  said,  to  occupy  her  brother's  houses.  So  they 
went  out  and  built  other  huts  for  their  party  a 
little  farther  from  the  shore.  Before  their  business 
was  accomplished  ^  winter  set  in,  and  the  brothers 
proposed  to  have  some  games  for  amusement  to 
passthetime.  So  it  was  done  for  a  time,  till  dis- 
cord came  among  them,  and  the  games  were  given 
up,  and  none  went  from  one  house  to  the  other ; 
and  things  went  on  so  during  a  great  part  of  the 
winter."  At  length  came  the  catastrophe.  Frey- 
dis one  night  complained  to  her  husband  that  the 
brothers  had  given  her  evil  words  and  struck  her, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  forthwith  avenge  the 
affront.  Frosently  Thorvard,  unable  to  bear  her 
taunts,  was  aroused  to  a  deed  of  blood.  With  his 
followers  he  made  a  night  attack  upon  the  huts  ol 
Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  seized  and  boimd  all  the 
occupants,  and  killed  the  men  one  after  another  in 
cold  blood.  Five  women  wero  left  whom  Tho] 
would  have  spared;  as  none  of  his  men 
raise  a  hand  against  them,  Freydis  herself  tooki 
axe  and  brained  them  one  and  alL     In  the 
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ef  1012  the  party  sailed  for  Biattahlid  in  the  ship 
of  the  mmdered  brothers,  which  was  the  larger 
and  better  of  the  two.  Freydis  pretended  that 
they  had  exchanged  ships  and  left  the  other  party 
in  Vinland.  With  gifts  to  her  men,  and  dire 
threats  for  any  who  should  dare  tell  what  had  been 
done,  she  hoped  to  keep  them  silent.  Words  were 
let  drop,  however,  which  came  to  Leif  s  ears,  and 
led  him  to  arrest  three  of  the  men  and  put  them^ 
to  the  torture  until  they  told  the  whole  stoiy. 
*^  ^  I  have  not  the  heart,'  said  Leif,  ^  to  treat  my 
wicked  sister  as  she  deserves ;  but  this  I  will  fore- 
tell them  fFreydis  and  Thorvardi  that  their  pos- 

thought  anything  of  them  save  evil  from  that  time." 
With  this  grewsome  tale  ends  all  account  of 
Norse  attempts  at  exploring  or  colonizing  Yinland, 
though  references  to  Yinland  by  no  means  end 
here.^  Taking  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  a  sober,  straightforward,  and  eminently  prob- 
able story.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say 
with  confidence  exactly  where  such  ijisamiiMDUj 
places  as  Markland  and  Yinland  were,  ^^ 
but  it  is  dear  that  the  coasts  visited  on  these 
southerly  and  southwesterly  voyages  from  Brat- 
tahlid  must  have  been  parts  of  the  coast  of  North 
America,  unless  the  whole  story  is  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  figment  of  somebody's  imagination.  But  for 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  of  European 

^  The  itoriei  of  Gndleif  Ondlangnoii  and  Ari  Maiwon,  with 
the  faacifnl  specnlatiooe  about  **  Hvitramannaland'*  and  "  Irland 
it  Hilda,'*  do  not  seem  worthy  of  notice  in  this  oonneotion.  They 
may  be  found  in  De  Coeta,  cp.  cit,  pp.  150-177 ;  and  aee  Reevee, 
The  Finding  of  Windcmd  the  Good,  ohap.  y. 
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imagination  withal,  it  has  far  too  many  points  of 
verisimilitade,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  extremely  probable 
story  from  the  time  that  Eric  once  gets  settled  in 
Brattahlid.  The  foimding  of  the  Grreenland  col- 
ony is  the  only  strange  or  improbable  part  of  the 
narrative,  but  that  is  corroborated  in  so  many  other 
ways  that  we  know  it  to  be  true ;  as  already 
observed^  no  fact  in  medisBval  history  is  better 
established.  When  I  speak  of  the  settlement  of 
Greenland  as  strange,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
anything  strange  in  the  Northmen's  accomplishing 
the  voyage  thither  from  Iceland.  That  island 
is  nearer  to  Greenland  than  to  Norway,  and  we 
know,  moreover,  that  Norse  sailors  achieved  more 
difficult  things  than  penetrating  the  fiords  of 
southern  Greenland.  Upon  the  island  of  Kingi- 
torsook  in  Baffin's  Bay  (72^  66'  N.,  56^  5'  W.) 
near  Upemavik,  in  a  region  supposed  to 
b2SR  b^,  have  been  unvisited  by  man  before  the 
modem  age  of  Arctic  exploration,  there 
were  found  in  1824  some  small  artificial  mounds 
with  an  inscription  upon  stone :  —  *^  Erling  Sigb- 
vatson  and  Bjami  Thordharson  and  Eindrid  Odd- 
son  raised  these  marks  and  cleared  ground  on  Sat- 
urday before  Ascension  Week,  1186.'^  That  is 
to  say,  they  took  symbolic  possession  of  the  land.^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  such  daring  voyages 
were  practicable,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Viking  "  ships  "  were  probably  stronger  and  more 
seaworthy,  and  certainly  much  swifter,  than  the 
Spanish  vessels  of  the  time  of  Columbus.     One 

1  Laing,  Heinuhinglaf  L  152. 
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waa  nnearthed  a  few  years  ago  at  Saodefiord  in 
Norway,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  museum  ^  .^^  ^ 
in  Cluistiama.  Its  pagan  owner  had  aiSIXrd.'ta 
been  bnried  in  it,  and  his  bones  were  """v- 
foond  amidships,  along  with  the  bones  of  a  dog 
and  a  peacock,  a  few  iron  fish-hot^  and  other 
articles.  Bones  of  horses  and  dc^s,  probably 
saciificed  at  the  funeral  according  to  the  ancient 
Norse  custom,  lay  scattered  about  This  ciaft  has 
been  so  well  descnbed  by  Colonel  Hig^nson,^  that 
I  may  as  well  quote  the  passage  in  full :  — 

She  "was  seventy-seven  feet  eleven  inches  at 
the  greatest  length,  and  uxteen  feet  eleven  inches 
at  the  greatest  width,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
keel  to  the  gunwale  amidships  she  was  five  feet 
nine  inches  deep.  She  had  twenty  ribs,  and  would 
draw  less  than  four  feetof  water.  She  was  clinker- 
built  ;  that  is,  had  plates  slightly  overlapped,  Uke 
the  shingles  on  the  side  of  a  house.  The  planks 
and  timbers  of  the  frame  were  fastened  tt^tber 
witJi  withes  made  of  roots,  bat  the  oaken  boards  of 
tiie  side  were  united  by  iron  rivets  firmly  clinched. 
The  bow  and  stem  were  similar  in  shape,  and  must 
have  risen  high  out  of  water,  but  were  so  brdcen 
Hiat  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  tliey  originally 
ended.  The  keel  was  deep  and  made  of  OMoiption 
thick  oak  beams,  and  there  was  no  trace  "^  ***  "^'^ 
of  any  metallic  sheathing ;  but  an  iron  anchor  n-a.s 
found  almost  rusted  to  pieces.  There  was  no  dt-ik 
and  the  seate  for  rowers  had  been  taken  out.  The 
oars  were  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  oar-holes,  six- 
teen on  eacb  side,  had  sUts  sloping  towards  th<- 
1  Sm  hia  Larg^  HiiUry  of  tkt  VmUd  Stattt,  pp.  32-34 
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Btem  to  allow  the  blades  of  the  oars  to  be  pot 
through  from  inside.  The  most  peculiar  thing 
about  the  ship  was  the  rudder,  which  was  on  the 
starboard  or  right  side,  this  side  being  originally 
called  ^  steerboard '  from  this  circumstance.  The 
rudder  was  like  a  large  oar,  with  long  blade  and 
short  handle,  and  was  attached,  not  to  the  side  of 
the  boat,  but  to  the  end  of  a  conical  piece  of  wood 
which  projected  almost  a  foot  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  almost  two  feet  from  the  stem.  This 
piece  of  wood  was  bored  down  its  length,  and  no 
doubt  a  rope  passing  through  it  secured  the  rudder 
to  the  ship's  side.  It  was  steered  by  a  tiller  at- 
tached to  the  handle,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  blade.  As  a  whole,  this  disinterred 
vessel  proved  to  be  anything  but  the  rude  and 
primitive  craft  which  might  have  been  expected ; 
it  was  neatly  built  and  well  preserved,  constructed 
on  what  a  sailor  would  call  beautiful  lines,  and 
eminently  fitted  for  sea  service.  Many  such  vessels 
may  be  found  depicted  on  the  celebrated  Bayeux 
tapestry ;  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  rudder 
explains  the  treaty  mentioned  in  the  Heimskringla, 
giving  to  Norway  all  lands  lying  west  of  Scotland 
between  which  and  the  mainland  a  vessel  could 
pass  with  her  rudder  shipped.  •  .  •  This  was  not 
one  of  the  very  largest  ships,  for  some  of  them 
had  thirty  oars  on  each  side,  and  vessels  canying 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  were  not  uncommon. 
The  largest  of  these  were  called  Dragons,  and 
other  sizes  were  known  as  Serpents  or  Cranes. 
The  ship  itself  was  often  so  built  as  to  lepresent 
the  name  it  bore  :  the  dragon,  for  instance,  was  a 
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long  low  vessel,  with  the  gilded  head  of  a  dragon 
at  tihe  bow,  and  the  gilded  tail  at  the  stem ;  the 
moving  oars  at  the  side  might  represent  the  legs 
of  the  imaginary  creature,  the  row  of  shining  red 
and  white  shields  that  were  hung  over  the  gun- 
wale looked  like  the  monster's  scales,  and  the 
sails  striped  with  red  and  blue  might  suggest  his 
wings.  The  ship  preserved  at  Christiania  is  de- 
scribed as  having  had  but  a  single  mast,  set  into 
a  block  of  wood  so  large  that  it  is  said  no  such 
block  could  now  be  cut  in  Norway.  Probably  the 
sail  was  much  like  those  still  carried  by  large  open 
boats  in  that  country,  —  a  single  square  on  a  mast 
forty  feet  long.^  These  masts  have  no  standing 
rigging,  and  are  taken  down  when  not  in  use ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  practice  of  the  Vikings." 

In  such  vessels,  well  stocked  with  food  and 
weapons,  the  Northmen  were  accustomed  to  spend 
many  weeks  together  on  the  sea,  now  and  then 
touching  land.  In  such  vessels  they  made  their 
way  to  Algiers  and  Constantinople,  to  the  White 
Sea,  to  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  not,  therefore,  their 
voyage  to  Grreenland  that  seems  strange,  but  it 
is  their  success  in  founding  a  colony  which  could 
last  for  more  than  four  centuries  in  that  in- 
hospitable climate.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked  whether  the  climate  of  Greenland  ,^^^  ciin»teof 
may  not  have  undergone  some  change  <*'««ni«>d. 
within  thelast  thousand  years.^    If  there  has  been 

^  Perhaps  it  may  hare  been  a  sqnare-headecl  Ingf,  like  those  of 
die  Deal  galley-pimts ;  see  Leslie's  Old  Sea  Wing$,  Ways,  and 
Wordtiy  in  the  Dayt  of  Oak  and  Hemp,  London,  1890,  p.  21. 

*  Some  people  mnst  have  qneer  notions  aboat  the  lapse  ol  past 
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any  change,  it  must  have  been  very  slight ;  sach 
as,  perhaps,  a  small  variation  in  the  flow  of  ocean 
currents  might  occasion.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  may  have  been  such  a  change, 
from  the  testimony  of  Ivar  Bardsen,  steward  of 
the  Gbrdar  bishopric  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  about  halfway  between  the  time 
of  Eric  the  Bed  and  our  own  time.  According  to 
Bardsen  there  had  long  been  a  downward  drifting 
of  ice  &om  the  north  and  a  consequent  accumula- 
tion of  bergs  and  floes  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  insomuch  that  the  customary  route 
formerly  followed  by  ships  coming  from  Iceland 
was  no  longer  safe,  and  a  more  southerly  route 
had  been  generally  adopted.^  This  slow  southward 
extension  of  the  polar  ice-sheet  upon  the  east  of 
Greenland  seems  still  to  be  going  on  at  the  present 
day.^  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  improbable,  but  on 
the  contrary  quite  probable,  that  a  thousand  years 
ago  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  tip  end  of 
Grreenland,  at  Cape  Farewell,  was  a  few  degrees 

time.  I  have  more  than  onoe  had  thiB  question  put  to  me  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  show  that  what  the  querist  reaUy  had  in  mind  was 
some  vague  impression  of  the  time  when  oaks  and  chestnuts,  vines 
and  magnolias,  grew  luxuriantly  over  a  great  part  of  Greenland  I 
But  that  was  in  the  Miocene  period,  prohahly  not  less  than  a 
million  years  ago,  and  has  no  ohvious  bearing  upon  the  deeds  of 
Eric  the  Bed. 

^  Bardsen,  Descriptio  GrwrdanditK^  appended  to  Major's  Voyagn 
of  the  Venetian  Brothers,  etc.,  pp.  40,  41 ;  and  see  below,  p.  242. 

^  Zahrtmann,  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society ,  London, 
1836,  vol.  ▼.  p.  102.  On  this  general  subject  see  J.  D.  Whitney, 
**  The  Climate  Changes  of  Later  Geological  Times,"  in  Memoirt 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoGlogy  at  Harvard  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge,  1882,  vol.  yii.  According  to  Professor  Whitney  there  hai 
also  been  a  deterioration  in  the  climate  of  Iceland. 
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Iiigher  than  now.^  But  a  aliglit  difference  of  this 
sort  might  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
fortunes  of  a  colony  planted  there.  For  example, 
it  would  diiectlj  affect  the  extent  of  the  hay  crop. 
Grass  grows  very  well  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Julianeshaab.  In  summer  it  is  still  a  ^^green 
land,*'  with  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  hay  enough  to  last  through  the 
nine  months  of  winter.  In  1855  ^^  there  were  in 
Grreenland  80  to  40  head  of  homed  cattle,  about 
100  goats,  and  20  sheep ; "  but  in  the  ancient  col- 
ony, with  a  poptdation  not  exceeding  6,000  per- 
sons, ^  herds  of  cattle  were  kept  which  even  yielded 
produce  for  exportation  to  Europe."  ^  So  strong 
a  contrast  seems  to  indicate  a  much  more  plentiful 
grass  crop  than  to-day,  although  some  hay  might 
perhaps  have  been  imported  from  Iceland  in  ex- 
change for  Greenland  exports,  which  were  chiefly 
whale  oil,  eiderdown,  and  skins  of  seals,  foxes, 
and  white  bears. 

When  once  the  Northmen  had  found  their  way 
to  Cape  Farewell,  it  would  have  been  marvellous 
if  such  active  sailors  could  long  have  avoided 
stumbling  upon  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Without  compass  or  astrolabe  these  daring  men 
were  accustomed  to  traverse  long  stretches  of  open 

^  One  must  not  too  haBtaly  infer  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
pointa  on  the  American  coast  sonth  of  Davu  strait  would  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  The  relation  between  the  phenomena 
is  not  quite  so  simple.  For  example,  a  warm  early  springy  on  the 
eoBst  of  Greenland  incresses  the  dischaige  of  ioebeigs  from  iti 
fiords  to  wander  down  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  this  increase  of 
floating  ice  tends  to  chill  and  dampen  the  summeri  at  least  as  far 
ionth  as  Long  Island,  if  not  farther. 

s  Bink's  Dafdak  Greenland^  pp.  27,  96,  97. 
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sea,  trusting  to  the  stars;  and  it  needed   only 
a  stiff  northeasterly  breeze,   with  per- 

With  thA 

NorttuiMii  sistent  clouds  and  fog,  to  land  a  west- 
bmd,  the  dis-  Ward  bouud  ^*  dragou  "  anywhere  from 
Aii»7oaa  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Cod.  This  is  what 
almost  iiiaT.  appears  to  have  happened  to  Bjami 
*!*^  Herjulfsson  in  986,  and  something  quite 

like  it  happened  to  Henry  Hudson  in  1609.^  Cu- 
riosity is  a  motive  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
Leif  8  malring  the  easy  summer  voyage  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  country  Bjami  had  seen.  He  found 
it  thickly  wooded,  and  as  there  was  a  dearth  of 
good  timber  both  in  Grreenland  and  in  Iceland,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  Leif  s  friends  that  voy- 
ages for  timber,  to  be  used  at  home  and  also  to'  be 
exported  to  Iceland,  might  turn  out  to  be  profit- 
foygmtot  aUo*^  As  Laing  says,  ^^  to  go  in  quest 
**"***'•  of  the  wooded  countries  to  the  south- 

west, from  whence  driftwood  came  to  their  shores, 
was  a  reasonable,  intelligible  motive  for  making  a 
voyage  in  search  of  the  lands  from  whence  it  came, 
and  where  this  valuable  material  could  be  got  for 
nothing."  * 

If  now  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  story  we 
shall  find  many  ear-marks  of  truth  in  it.  We 
must  not  look  for  absolute  accuracy  in  a  narra- 
tive which — as  we  have  it  —  is  not  the  work  of 

^  See  Read's  HUtorical  Inquiry  concerning  Henry  Hudeon,  Al- 
bany, 1866,  p.  160. 

^  "Kd  tekst  nmrodlia  at  n^n  nm  VinlancUf  eidh,  thyiat  t6 
ferdh  thikir  biedhi  g6dh  til  fj4r  ok  yirdhingar,''  i.  e.  ''Now  they 
began  to  talk  again  about  a  yoyage  to  Vinland,  for  the  Toyagt 
thither  was  both  gainful  and  hononraUe.'*    Rafn,  p.  65. 

*  Heinuknngla,  i.  168. 
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Leif  or  Thorfinn  or  any  of  their  comrades,  but 
of  compilers  or  copyists,  honest  and  careful  as  it 
seems  to  me,  but  liable  to  misplace  details  and  to 
call  by  ^wrong  names  things  which  they  had  never 
seen.  Starting  with  these  modest  expectations  we 
shall  find  the  points  of  verisimilitude 
numerous.  To  begin  with  the  least  sig-  truth  tn  the 
nificant,  somewhere  on  our  northeast- 
em  coast  the  voyagers  found  many  foxes.^  These 
animals,  to  be  sure,  are  found  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries, but  the  point  for  us  is  that  in  a  southerly  and 
southwesterly  course  from  Cape  Farewell  these 
sailors  are  said  to  have  f  oimd  them.  If  our  narra- 
tors had  been  drawing  upon  their  imaginations  or 
dealing  with  semi-mythical  materials,  they  would  as 
likely  as  not  have  lugged  into  the  story  elephants 
from  Africa  or  hippogriffs  from  Dreamland ;  medi- 
leval  writers  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  all  canons 
of  probability  in  such  matters.^  But  our  narrators 
simply  mention  an  animal  which  has*  for  ages 
abounded  on  our  northeastern  coasts.  One  such 
instance  is  enough  to  suggest  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing reports  or  documents  which  emanated  ulti- 
mately from  eye-witnesses  and  told  the  plain  truth. 
A  dozen  such  instances,  if  not  neutralized  by 
counter-instances,  are  enough  to  make  this  view 
extremely  probable ;  and  then  one  or  two  instances 

1  "Fjoldi  Tw  thar  melnkka,''  L  e.  ''ibi  yulpinm  magnus 
immems  ent,*^  Rafn,  p.  138. 

*  It  u-eztremely  difficult  for  an  impostor  to  ooncoet  a  naiTA. 
im  withoot  maldog  blunders  that  can  easily  be  detected  by  a 
cndeal  scholar.  For  example,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  pas- 
sage eited  (see  abore,  p.  3),  in  supremely  blissful  ignorance  intro- 
dnces  oxen,  sheep,  and  sUk-'worms,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
■mftlring  iron,  into  prd-Golnmbian  America. 
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which  could  not  have  originated  in  the  imagination 
of  a  European  writer  will  suffice  to  prove  it. 

Let  us  observe,  then,  that  on  coming  to  Mark- 
land  they  "  slew  a  bear ; "  ^  the  river  and  lake 
(or  bay)  in  Yinland  abounded  with  salmon  bigger 
than  Leif  s  people  had  ever  seen;^  on  the  coast 
they  caught  halibut;^  they  came  to  an  island, 
where  there  were  so  many  eider  ducks  breedings 
that  they  could  hardly  avoid  treading  on  their 
eggs ;  ^  and,  as  already  observed^  it  was  because 
of  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  that  Leif  named 
the  southernmost  country  he  visited  Yinland. 

1  **  Thar  1  di&pn  their  einn  bjom,"  L  e.  **  in  qua  mmim  inter- 
feoenmt,''  id.  p.  138. 

'  "  Hyorki  skorti  thar  lax  f  Aam  lA  i  vatninn,  ok  stem  lax 
enn  tibeir  hefdhi  fyrr  a^dh,"  i.  e.  '*  ibi  neqne  in  finvio  neqne  in 
laon  deerat  aalmoniim  oopia,  et  quidem  majoris  ooiporis  qnam 
antea  Tidiasent,*'  id.  p.  82. 

«  "  Helgir  fiskar,"  L  e.  ''saeri  piaoes,"  id.  p.  148.  The  Dan- 
iflh  phrase  b  "heUeflyndre,**  L  e.  ''holy  flounder."  The  Eng- 
lish halibut  is  hail  »  hdy  -|-  but  ^=»  flcundtr.  This  word  but  is 
classed  as  Middle  Knglish,  but  may  stiU  be  heard  in  the  north  ol 
England.  The  fish  may  ha^e  been  so  called  '*  from  being  eaten 
partionlarly  on  holy  days  "  (Century  Diet,  8.  ▼.) ;  or  possibly  from  a 
pagan  superstition  that  water  abounding  in  flat  fishes  is  especially 
safe  for  mariners  (Fliny,  Hitt»  Nat,  ix.  70) ;  or  possibly  from  some 
lost  folk-tale  about  St  Peter  (Manrer,  IslandUche  Volkaaaffen 
der  Gegenwart,  Leiprao,  1860,  p.  195). 

^  ''  Syft  Tar  morg  ssdhr  1  eynni,  at  yarla  m^tti  gf^oga  fyri  eg^ 
jum,"  L  e.  "tantus  in  insula  anatum  moUissimaram  numems 
erat,  ut  pra  ovis  transiri  fere  non  posset,"  id.  p.  141.  Eider  ducks 
breed  on  our  northeastern  coasts  as  far  south  as  Portland,  and  are 
sometimes  in  winter  seen  as  far  south  as  Delaware.  They  also 
abound  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and,  as  Wilson  observes,  "  their 
nests  are  crowded  so  close  together  that  a  person  can  soarotly 
walk  without  treading  on  them.  .  .  .  The  Icelanders  have  for 
sges  known  the  yalue  of  eider  down,  and  have  done  an  extemnys 
business  in  it."  See  ^^Ison^s  American  Ornithology^  yoL  iiL 
p.  50. 
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From  the  profoaioD  of  grapes  —  sucli  that  the 
Bhip's  st«m  boat  is  s^d  on  one  occasion  to  have 
been  filled  with  them ' — ve  get  a  clue,  though  less 
decisive  than  could  he  wiahed,  to  the  location  of 
Vinland.  The  extreme  northern  limit 
^f  the  vine  in  Canada  is  47°,  the  paral-  umit  gf  tia 
lel  which  cuts  across  the  tops  of  Prince 
Edward  and  Cape  Breton  islands  on  the  map.' 
Near  this  northern  limit,  however,  wild  grapes  are 
hy  no  means  plenty ;  so  that  the  coast  upon  which 
Leif  wintered  must  apparently  have  been  sonth  of 
Cape  Breton.  Dr.  Storm,  who  holds  that  Vinland 
was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  has 
collected  spme  interesting  testimony  as  to  the 
growth  of  wild  grapes  in  that  region,  hut  on  the 
whole  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  seems  rather  to 
point  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 

We  may  now  observe  that,  while  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  length  of  the 
winter  day,  as  given  in  our  chronicles,  i^vth  of  tu 
nevertheless  since  that  length  attracted  ■*■'"'"'■ 
the  attention  of   the  voyagers,  as   something  re- 


b«jra 


.,p.36. 


*  Stonn,  "StodiM  on  tlie Tinluid  Voyages,"  Mimmrtt  de  la 
lediU  rogaU  da  muiquairtt  du  Nord,  Copanhagvn,  188S,  p.  361. 
Tlie  limit  of  tbe  tine  at  tliis  latdtade  ia  »Tns  distance  ioluid;  near 
Aa  ahore  tlie  limit  is  a  little  farther  south,  and  in  Newfoimdlaiid 
it  d(H  oA  grow  at  all.    Id.  p.  308. 

■  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Kohl  (l/aitu  Hit.  Soc.,  New  Series,  Ti^. 
L)  to  otmneot  ths  Toyage  of  'Diorfinn  irith  the  ooast  of  Maine 
seems  to  be  sncoeMfnUy  tefat«d  b;  De  Costs,  Sorlhmat  in  Matm, 
etc,  Albany,  1870. 
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markable,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate  a 
latitude  lower  than  they  were  accustomed  to  reach 
in  their  trading  voyages  in  Europe.  Such  a  lati- 
tude as  that  of  Dublin,  which  lies  opposite  Labra- 
dor, would  have  presented  no  novelty  to  them,  for 
voyages  of  Icelanders  to  their  kinsmen  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  Rouen  as  well,  were  common  enough. 
Halifax  lies  about  opposite  Bordeaux,  and  Boston 
a  little  south  of  opposite  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Spain, 
so  that  either  of  these  latitudes  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  case  ;  either  would  show  a  longer 
winter  day  than  Rouen,  which  was  about  the  south- 
em  limit  of  ordinary  trading  voyages  from  Ice- 
land. At  all  events,  the  length  of  diiy  indicates 
for  Vinland  a  latitude  south  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed  is  the  mention  of 
*^ self-sown  wheat-fields."^  This  is  not  only  an 
important  ear-mark  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  but 
it  helps  us  somewhat  further  in  determining  the 
position  of  Vinland.  The  ^^  self-sown  "  cereal, 
which  these  Icelanders  called  ^^  wheat,"  was  in  all 
probability  what  the  English  settlers  six  hundred 
years  afterward  called  ^^com,"  in  each 
case  applying  to  a  new  and  nameless 
thing  the  most  serviceable  name  at  hand.  In 
England  ^^  com  "  means  either  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats  collectively,  or  more  specifically  wheat ; 
in  Scotland  it  generally  means  oats ;  in  America  it 
means  maize,  the  ^^  Indian  com,"  the  cereal  pecul- 
iar to  the  western  hemisphere.  The  beautiful  wav- 
ing plant,  with  its  exquisitely  tasselled  ears,  which 

»    (  "gjfllWna  hyeitUkra"  \  ^         ^^^^ 
I  Self  ■•own  whe»t-acre»  ) 
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was  one  of  tbe  first  things  to  attract  Cbflmplain's 
Attention,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
such  keen  ghservers  aa  we  are  beginning  to  find 
Ijeif  and  Thorfinn  to  have  been.  A  cereal  like 
this,  requiring  so  little  cultivation  that  without 
much  latitude  of  speech  it  might  be  described  aa 
growing  wild,  would  be  interesting  to  Europeans 
visiting  the  American  coast ;  but  it  would  hardly 
occur  to  Curopean  fancy  to  invent  such  a  thing. 
The  mention  of  it  is  therefore  a  very  significant 
ear-mark  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  As  re- 
gards the  position  of  Vinland,  the  presence  of 
maize  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  lower  ]ati> 
tude  than  Nova  Scotia.  Maize  requires  intensely 
hot  summers,  and  even  under  tlw  most  careful 
European  cultivation  does  not  flourish  north  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its  northern- 
most  limit  on  the  American  coast  seema  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  (44°),  though 
farther  inland  it  was  found  by  Ci^er  at  Hoche^ 
l^;a,  on  the  site  of  Montreal  (45°  30').  A  pre- 
sumption ia  thuB  raised  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  Vinland  was  not  farther  north  than  Massa- 
chusetta  Bay.' 

This  presumption  is  supported  by  what  is  said 
about  the  climate  of  Vinland,  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  general  statements  about  cli- 
mate are  apt  to  be  very  loose  and  misleading-    We 

>  Dr.  Storm  makM  periwpa  too  mncli  of  this  premimption. 
tmta  it  as  dadaT«  sgunM  hi*  oim  opiaion  that  Viulunl  » .i 
natbem  ooaM  of  Noti  Seotia,  and  aooordinglr  tie  triea  1"  | 
thst  tlie  aelf-wnm  corn  ma  not  main,  but  "wilil  rice'*  (/i 
aqwitiea).  JftiNoiru,  eto.,  p.  306.  fiat  hii  aignment  ia  weuk 
1>J  foUMsa  of  ingsDiiitJ. 
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are  told  tliat  it  seemed  to  Leif  s  people  that  cattle 
would  be  able  to  pass  the  winter  out  of  doors  there, 

for  there  was  no  frost  and  the  grass  was 
weather  In  not  much  withered.^  On  the  other 
^"^  hand,  Thorfinn's  people  found  the  yrinr 
ter  severe,  and  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger.' 
Taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  these  two 
statements  would  apply  very  well  to-day  to  our 
variable  winters  on  the  coast  southward  from  Cape 
Ann.  The  winter  of  1889-90  in  Cambridge,  for 
example,  might  very  naturally  have  been  described 
by  visitors  from  higher  latitudes  as  a  winter  with- 
out frost  and  with  grass  scarcely  withered.  In- 
deed, we  might  have  described  it  so  ourselves. 
On  Narragansett  and  Buzzard's  bays  such  soft 
winter  weather  is  still  more  common ;  north  of 
Cape  Ann  it  is  much  less  common.  The  severe 
winter  (magna  hiems)  is  of  course  familiar  enough 
anywhere  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  America. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  with  some  confidence 

that  the  place  described  by  our  cbroni- 
ation  of  vin.    clers  as  Viuland  was  situated  somewhere 

between  Point  Judith  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton ;  possibly  we  may  narrow  our  limits  and  say 

^  '*  Thar  yar  syft  g6dhr  Ijuidskostr  at  ihri  er  iheim  sfndist,  at 
ihar  mundi  eingi  f  ^nadhr  f 6dlir  thuif  a  A  yetnun ;  thar  kyoma 
eingi  frost  A  yetnun,  ok  Utt  x^nndhn  thar  gros/ '  i.  e.  *'  tanta  aatem 
erat  terro  bonitas,  nt  inde  intelligere  eaaet,  peoora  hieme  pabolo 
non  indigere  posse,  nullis  incidentibuB  algoribns  hiemalibns,  et 
granunibus  parum  flaccesoeDtibiia."     Rafn,  p.  32. 

'  '*  Thar  yoru  their  am  yetrinn ;  ok  gjordhist  yetr  mikill,  en 
ekki  fyri  nnnit  ok  gjordhist  flit  tiL  matarins,  ok  t<Skiist  af  yei- 
dhimar/'  L  e.  ^*  bio  hiemarunt ;  onm  yero  magna  inoideret  hiemti^ 
nollunqne  proyisnm  easetalimentom,  oibna  ocepit  defioere  oi^ta* 
raque  oessabat."    Id.  p.  174. 
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tTud:  H  wBS  somewheie  between  C^>e  Cod  and 
Cq>e  A""  But  the  latter  conclusion  is  much  less 
secnre  than  the  former.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  more  we  narrow  our  limits  the  greater  our 
liability  to  error.'  While  by  such  narrowing, 
moreover,  the  question  may  acquire  more  interest 
as  a  booe  of  contention  among  local  antiquarians, 
its  value  for  the  general  historian  is  not  increased. 
Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  points  of  veri- 
rimHitode  in  our  story.  We  have  now  to  cite  two 
or  three  details  that  are  far  more  striking  than  any 
as  yet  mentioned,  —  details  that  could  never  have 
been  conjured  up  by  the  &uicy  of  any  medinval 
European.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that "  sav- 
ages," whether  true  savages  or  people  in  <■  Bmtm  '• 
tikB  lower  status  of  barbarism,  were  prao-  ^^f^  *" 
tically  unknown  to  Europeans  before  *""*"■" 
ibe  fifteenth  centtuy.  There  were  no  such  people 
in  GoTope  or  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  Africa  visited 
by  Koropeans  before  the  great  voyt^es  of  the 
Portognese.  Medieval  Europeans  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  people  who  would  show  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  an  iron  tool '  or  frantic  terror  at  the 

'  A  ^TOiaito  mBthod  td  dvtsnainii^  die  oxarBt  spota  Ttalted  b  j 
IbaNortlnneB  has  bean  to  oompara  tliair  statemeDla  tegitnting 
du  (hope  and  ti«tiil  of  thv  ooamtM,  their  bajs,  headlmod^.  ci<.'., 
vidi  TaridiiB  mll-knaini  pointi  on  the  Nbw  KngUtul  «ia«t  1 :  is 
■temptiag  method,  but  Dntortoiiatel}  tnkchenns,  becau^-  ili? 
ama  genarkl  deacnption  will  often  ^>plr  well  enon^  to  ^  rui 
different  jiaee*.  Itii  like  mnimer  bouden  in  the  conntry  -Tnii,-- 
f^itf  to  teD  me  uwthBr  where  they  haTS  been  to  drive,  —  j>^4t  a 
Khoid'hoBM,  dhnm  a  eteep  hill,  thrmgh  eome  woods,  and  bf  a 
Bw^nill,  etc 

■  It  H  Dot  meut  that  atone  implementa  (Ud  not  ooDlin«  (<<  be 
Med  in  aoma  parts  of  Eon^e  far  into  the  Uiddle  Ages.     Hut 
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voice  of  a  bull,  or  who  would  eagerly  trade  off 
valuable  property  for  worthless  trinkets.  Their 
imagination  might  be  up  to  inventing  hobgoblins 
and  people  with  heads  under  their  shoulders,^  but 
it  was  not  up  to  inventing  such  simple  touches  of 
nature  as  these.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us 
observe  that  Thorfinn  found  the  natives  of  Vm- 
land  eager  to  give  valuable  furs  ^  in  exchange  for 

ihiB  was  not  because  izon  was  not  perfectly  weU  known,  bat  b^ 
oanse  in  many  backward  regions  it  was  diffionlt  to  obtain  or  to 
workf  so  that  stone  continned  in  nse.  As  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  Sw 
Perry,  reminds  me,  Helbig  says  that  stone-pointed  spears  were 
used  by  some  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  stone 
battle-axes  by  some  of  the  Soots  nnder  William  Wallace  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry.  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene^  Leip- 
sic,  1870,  p.  42.  Helbig^s  statement  as  to  Hastings  is  oonfirmed 
by  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  of  England^  toL  iiL  p.  473. 

1  My  use  of  the  word  **  inyenting  "  is,  in  this  connection,  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  Of  oonrse  the  tales  of  "  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders/*  the  Sciopedie,  etc.,  as  told  by  Sir  John 
Mandeyille,  were  not  inyented  by  the  medisBval  imagination,  bnt 
copied  from  andent  anthers.  They  may  be  fonnd  in  Pliny,  HuL 
Nat.,  lib.  tIL,  and  were  mentioned  before  his  time  by  Ktesias,  aa 
well  as  by  Hecatieus,  according  to  Stephanas  of  Byzantium.  Gf. 
Aristophanes,  Aves^  1553 ;  Julius  SoUnus,  Potyhistor^  ed.  Salm»- 
sius,  cap.  240.  Just  as  these  sheets  are  going  to  press  tibere  oomea 
to  me  Mr.  Perry's  acute  and  learned  Hittory  of  Greek  Literahvt^ 
New  York,  1800,  in  which  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  mendacious  and  medical  Ktenas:  — These  stories 
baTC  probably  acquired  a  literary  currency  ^  by  exercise  of  tba 
babit,  not  unknown  eyen  to  students  of  science,  of  indiscriminate 
copying  from  one's  predecessors,  so  that  in  reading  MandeTiUe 
we  haye  the  ghosts  of  the  lies  of  Ktesias,  almost  sanctified  by 
the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  quoted  them  and  thereby  made 
them  a  part  of  mediieyal  folk-lore  —  and  from  folk-lore,  proba- 
bly, they  took  their  remote  start "  (p.  522). 

'  **  £n  that  yar  grAyara  ok  safyall  ok  aUskonar  skinnayai**' 
(Raf n,  p.  50),  —  i  e.  gray  fur  and  sable  and  all  sorts  of  skin- 
wares  ;  in  another  account,  ^*  skinnayom  ok  algrA  skinn,"  which 
in  the  Danish  yeision  b  **«kindyarer  og  ngte  graasktnd"  (id 
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fitde  strips  of  scarlet  doth  to  bind  aboat  their 
heads.  When  the  Northmen  found  the  cloth  grow- 
ing scarce  they  cut  it  into  extremely  narrow  strips, 
bat  the  desire  of  the  natives  was  so  great  that 
they  would  still  give  a  whole  skin  for  the  smallest 
strip.  They  wanted  also  to  buy  weap-  ThanathMoc 
ons,  but  Thorfinn  forbade  his  men  to  '^^'^^'^ 
sell  them.  One  of  the  natives  picked  up  an 
iron  hatchet  and  cut  wood  with  it ;  one  after  an- 
other tried  and  admired  it ;  at  length  one  tried  it 
on  a  stone  and  broke  its  edge,  and  then  they  scorn- 
fully threw  it  down.^  One  day  while  they  were 
trading,  Thorfinn^s  bull  ran  out  before  them  and 
bellowed,  whereupon  the  whole  company  was  in- 
stantly scattered  in  headlong  flight.  After  this, 
when  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  natives, 
Thorfinn  drew  up  his  men  for  a  fight  and  put  the 
bull  in  front,  very  much  as  Pyrrhus  used  elephants 
—  at  first  with  success  —  to  frighten  the  Romans 
and  their  horses.^ 


p.  150),  — L  e.  ikliiwawi  and  gvnuiiie  gray  fiin.  Caitier  in  Cta- 
ada  and  the  Paritaiis  in  MaaMushnietta  were  not  long  in  finding 
that  the  natrrea  had  good  fan  to  mIL 

1  Bafn,  p.  166. 

'  Mnch  enriooa  information  nipeoting  the  nae  of  elephanta  in 
war  may  he  found  in  the  learned  work  of  the  Cheralier  Armandif 
Hutoire  miUUtire  des  H^pihanU^  Paris,  1843.  Ab  regards  Thor- 
finn's  hall,  Mr.  Laing  makes  the  kind  of  blnnder  that  onr  Brit- 
ish eoosins  are  sometimes  known  to  make  when  they  get  the 
Bocky  Mountains  within  sight  of  Bnnker  Hill  monument.  **  A 
continental  people  in  that  part  of  America,'*  says  Mr.  LaiBg, 
*'  could  not  be  strangers  to  the  much  more  formidable  bison.'* 
Heimtkringfa^  p.  169.  Bisons*  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mr.  LaiBg  ?  t 
And  then  his  oomparisoD  quite  misses  the  point ;  a  bison,  if  the 
natiTes  had  been  familiar  with  him,  would  not  huTC  been  at  all 
formidable  as  compared  to  the  buU  which  they  had  nerer  before 
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These  incidents  are  of  surpassing  interest,  for 
they  were  attendant  upon  the  first  meeting  (in  all 
probability)  that  ever  took  place  between  civilized 
Europeans  and  any  people  below  the  upper  status 
of  barbarism.^  Who  were  these  natives  encoun- 
tered by  Thorfinn?  The  Northmen  called  them 
^^  Skrselings,"  a  name  which  one  is  at  first  sight 
strongly  tempted  to  derive  from  the  Icelandic  verb 
skrtBJga^  identical  with  the  English  screech.  A 
crowd  of  excited  Indians  might  most  appropri- 
ately be  termed  Screechers.^  This  derivation, 
however,  is  not  correct.  The  word  skrcding  sur- 
vives in  modem  Norwegian,  and  means  a  feeble 
^^^  or  puny  or  insignificant  person.  Dr. 
tt^g^t  „  Storm's  suggestion  is  in  all  probability 
correct,  that  the  name  ^*  Skrslings,"  as 
applied  to  the  natives  of  America,  had  no  ethno- 
logical significance,  but  simply  meant  ''inferior 
people ; "  it  gave  concise  expression  to  the  white 
man's  opinion  that  they  were  ''a  bad  lot."  In 
Icelandic  literature  the  name  is  usually  applied  to 
the  Eskimos,  and  hence  it  has  been  rashly  inferred 
that  Thorfinn  found  Eskimos  in  Yinland.  Such 
was  Kafn's  opinion,  and  since  his  time  the  corn- 
seen.  A  hone  IB  much  leoB  formidable  than  a  oongar,  but  Azfeeo 
warrion  who  did  not  mind  a  oongar  were  paralysed  with  teiror  at 
the  sis^ht  of  men  on  honebaok.  It  ia  the  unknown  that  frightens 
in  snoh  cases.  Thorfinn's  natiyes  were  probably  familiar  with 
snoh  large  animals  as  moose  and  deer,  but  a  deer  is  n't  a  bnlL 

^  The  FhoBnicians,  howerer  (who  in  this  connection  may  be 
dassed  with  Eoropeans),  mnst  haye  met  with  some  snch  people  in 
the  course  of  their  yoyages  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa.  I  shall 
treat  of  this  more  fully  below,  p.  327. 

'  As  for  Indians,  8a3r8  Cieza  de  Leon,  they  are  all  noisy  (alhan^ 
quientos).    Segunda  Parte  de  la  Cnfnica  del  PerUy  cap.  xsdii 
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mentatore  have  gone  off  upon  a  wrong  trail  and 
mach  ingennity  has  been  wasted.'  It  would  be 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  Europeans  of 
the  eleventh  century  were  not"  ethnologists ;  in 
meetii^  these  inferior  peoples  for  the  first  time  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  broad 
tact  of  their  inferiority  than  to  be  nice  in  making 
distinctions.  When  we  call  both  Australians  and 
Fu^;ians  "  savages,"  we  do  not  assert  identity  or 
relationship  between  them;  and  so  when  the 
Northmen  called  EsUmoe  and  Indiana  by  the 
same  disparaging  epithet,  they  doubtless  simply 
meant  to  call  them  savages. 

Our  chronicle  describea  the  Skrselinga  of  Vin- 
land  as  swarthy  in  hue,  ferocious  in  aspect,  with 
ngly  hair,  big  eyes,  and  broad  cheeks.^  This  will 
do  very  well  for  Indians,  except  as  to 
the  eyes.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  ■fphfium  ot 
of  Indian  eyes  as  small ;  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  keen 

■  For  viunple,  Dr.  De  C<wt>  rafen  ta  Dr.  Abbott'i  diwrnreriM 
■I  tnriintting  ' '  that  the  Indiui  vtu  pn<n«ilHl  hj  k  i>«op1«  Ukv  Uw 

gisToL"  PTe-CdunJiiati  Ducocerjr,  p.  1  )-  (jiiiiii  mi;  liut  llint 
*u  in  iIm  Olwial  Period  (I !),  ud  vhifD  lli*  edi;e  nf  tlin  ie»«Ii«*t 
■Imrlj  ntfMted  mrdiward,  tha  Eokiino.  wbo  is  vmplinlically  an 
Aittie  CTBitMO,  dcmbtlwa  retreated  wJlli  it,  jiut  tu  lie  rctrealal 
fruoi  Eoiope.  See  aboTe,  p.  16.  There  It  uut  tli«  Hliglibflt  n»- 
acs  for mpponi^  that  there  were  an;  Enkiiiii>ti  luintli  I'f  Labrador 
■■>  lately  a*  nins  handred  jean  ago. 

I  •"Their  tan  (rartir  menu  ok  illUicir,  ok  haidho  flit  Ur  I 
IiotdbL  Tbeiriora  mjiik  aygdhir  ok  bii^iilliii  I  kinnnm,"  i.  «. 
"HI  homiiwe  grant  nigri,  tmcolenti  i^|>"rin,  fipJam  in  aaph* 
Mmamhabenl«,oeaIiama^iaet  ^n»  1  i;i~."  R.ifD,p.  140.  'flw 
Iwlaadii;  uartr  a  more  predaelj  render,  li  t.i 
bdi  asorlljr  than  by  the  l^tiii  tdger. 
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observer,  Marc  Lescarbot,  in  his  minute  and  elab- 
orate description  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Micmacs  of  Acadia,  speaks  with  some  emphasis  of 
their  large  eyes.^  Dr.  Storm  quite  reasonably 
suggests  that  the  Norse  expression  may  refer  to 
the  size  not  of  the  eye-ball,  but  of  the  eye-«ocket, 
which  in  the  Indian  face  is  apt  to  be  large ;  and 
very  likely  this  is  what  the  Frenchman  also  had 
in  mind. 

These  Skrselings  were  clad  in  skins,  and  their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  slings,  and  stone 
hatchets.  In  the  latter  we  may  now,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  recognize  the  familiar  tomahawk ;  and 
when  we  read  that,  in  a  sharp  fight  with  the  na- 
tives, Thorbrand,  son  of  the  commander  Snorro, 
was  slain,  and  the  woman  Freydis  afterward  found 
his  corpse  in  the  woods,  with  a  flat  stone  sticking 
in  the  head,  and  his  naked  sword  lying  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  we  seem  to  see  how  it  all  hap- 
TheSkm-  pcucd.^  Wc  sccm  to  SCO  the  stealthy 
USSwirTfe.  Indian  suddenly  dealing  the  death-blow, 
SSy  iga?  and  then  obliged  for  his  own  safety  to 
^^'^^^  dart  away  among  the  trees  without  re- 

covering his  tomahawk  or  seizing  the  sword.  The 
Skrselings  came  up  the  river  or  lake  in  a  swarm  of 

1  "Mais  qnftt  k  noz  SanTagoSf  pour  oe  qui  regarde  let  lenx  Ox 
ne  lea  ont  ni  bleuz,  ni  TeidSf  mais  noirs  pour  la  plnapart,  ainai  que 
lea  oheyenz ;  &  neantmoiiis  ne  sont  petita,  o8me  oenz  dea  aociena 
Soythea,  miua  d'une  gpnmdenr  bien  agreable."  Leecarbot,  Htj. 
wire  de  la  NouvelU  France,  Paria,  1612,  torn.  ii.  p.  714. 

3  "  HtLn  faun  fyrir  skr  mann  daadhaa,  thar  var  Thorbraodr 
Snorraaon,  ok  at^dh  helluateinii  {  hofdhi  honnm  ;  arerdhit  H  beri 
i  hji  honum/'  i  e.  "  Ilia  inoidit  in  mortnnm  hominem,  Thorbran- 
dam  Snomi  filinm,  cnjoa  oapiti  lapia  planna  impaotna  atetit;  no* 
dna  juzta  enm  gladiua  jaonit."    Rafn,  p.  164. 
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nnoes,  all  7elliiig  at  the  top  of  their  voices  (et 
Uli  omnes  voids  acutitm  ululabant},  and,  leaping 
ashore,  began  a  formidable  attack  with  slings  and 
arrows.  The  narrative  calls  these  canoes  "skin, 
boats  "  (hydhkeipar),  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  kayaks  and  vmiakt 
of  the  Eskimos.^  I  suspect  that  the  writer  did 
have  such  boats  in  mind,  and  accordingly  nsed  a 
woM  not  strictly  accurate.  Very  likely  his  author^ 
ities  failed  to  specify  a  distinction  between  bark- 
boats  and  skin-boats,  and  simply  used  the  handiest 
word  for  designating  canoes  as  contrasted  with 
their  own  keeled  boats.' 

One  other  point  which  must  be  noticed  here  in 
oonnectioii  with  the  Skrielings  is  a  singular  ma- 
n<savre  which  they  are  s^d  to  have  practised  in 
the  course  of  the  fight.  They  r^sed  upon  the  end 
of  a  pole  a  big  ball,  not  unlike  a  sheep's  paunch, 
and  of  a  bluish  colour  ;  this  ball  they  swung  from 
the  pole  over  the  heads  of  the  white  men,  and 
it  Cell  to  the  ground  with  a  horrid  noise.'    Now, 

*  Theae  Eikimo  akm-boata  ue  dexiribed  in  Rink's  DanxA 
0neiilami,  pp.  113,  170. 

■  Cf.  Storm,  op.  at.  pp.  368,  867. 

*  "Thmt  si  tkair  Kwlsefiii  at  SbsKngu' fwdh n  <i]<]'  i\  '"■iug 
kuott  Mnitdar  mykinn  thvf  ntEr  til  at  jafoa  sem  saiLilli.<rviMi])>,  nk 
bslit  blio  at  lit,  ok  flaygdJia  af  rtonginni  npp  i  lainlii  vtii  llrUi 
Ibsin*  EariMfuis,  ok  IM  illilef^  vidhr,  Uiw  aeni  i 
Tidh  tbette  «1<S  6na  myklDin  I  EBrlwfm  ok  ailt  UdL  I 
tU  f^sd  engia  amian  enn  fi^a,  ok  halda  nndan  upp  : 
Ajlat  titeim  tbMti  Udh  Skralln^  drlfa  At  air  aUiiui 
lUta  e^  ffirenii  tkeir  koms  til  lismn  Dokknna,  ok 
Tidhrtokn  bardha,"  i.  e.  "Viderant  Blailsefnisni  qiu'l 
lonfcaiio  ■aatolenuit  globnm  ingmtem,  venlri  oTi11'> 
■nleia,  colore  ten  ernnlaa;  hndfl  tn  lonfftuio  ia  l<< 
wanuiii  KarisefaiaooTTiiii  oontonenint,  qui  nt  decidjt 
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according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  this  was  a  mode  of 
fighting  formerly  common  among  the  Algonquins, 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  This  big  ball  was 
what  Mr.  Schoolcraft  calls  the  ^^  balista,''  or  what 
the  Indians  themselves  call  the  ^^  demon's  head." 
It  was  a  large  round  boulder,  sewed  up  in  a  new 
skin  and  attached  to  a  pole.  As  the  skin  dried  it 
enwrapped  the  stone  tightly ;  and  then  it  was 
daubed  with  grotesque  devices  in  various  colours. 
^^  It  was  borne  by  several  warriors  who  acted  as 
balisteers.  Plunged  upon  a  boat  or  canoe,  it  was 
capable  of  sinking  it.  Brought  down  upon  a 
group  of  men  on  a  sudden,  it  produced  consterna- 
tion and  death."  ^  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  narrative,  for  it  shows  us  the  Ice- 
landic writer  (here  manifestly  controlled  by  some 
authoritative  source  of  infommtion)  describing  a 
very  strange  mode  of  fighting,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Algonquins. 
Karlsefni's  men  do  not  seem  to  have  reHshed  this 
outlandish  style  of  fighting ;  they  retreated  along 
the  river  bank  until  they  came  to  a  favourable  situ- 
ation among  some  rocks,  where  they  made  a  stand 
and  beat  off  their  swarming  assailants.  The  lat- 
ter, as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  losing  many 
warriors  without   gaining  their  point,   suddenly 

unit.  Hao  re  terrore  percnUns  est  Karlsefiiiiu  snique  omneSf  ut 
nihil  alind  cnperent  quam  f  ngere  et  gradum  ref  erre  snnnin  aecim- 
dun  fluTiaxii :  credebant  enim  se  ab  Sknelingis  nndiqne  cdronin* 
yeniri.  Hinc  non  gradum  stitere,  prinsquam  ad  rapes  qnaadam 
penrenissent,  nbi  acriter  reeiBtebant."     Rafn,  p.  163. 

^  Schoolcraft,  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge^  Philadelphia, 
1860,  0  Tols.  4to,  Tol.  i  p.  89 ;  a  fig^ore  of  this  weapon  is  giyen  io 
the  same  Tolume,  plate  zy.  fig.  2,  from  a  careful  desoriptioQ 
by  Chingwauk,  an  Algonquin  chief. 
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tamed  and  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  away 
with  astonishing  celerity.  Throughout  the  account 
it  seems  to  me  perfectly  dear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Indians. 

The  coexistence  of  so  many  unmistakable  marks 
of  truth  in  our  narratives  may  f^rly  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  demonstration  that  they  must  be  de- 
rived, through  some  eminently  trustworthy  chan- 
nel, from  the  statements  of  intelligent  eye-wit- 
nesses who  took  part  in  the  events  related.  Here 
and  there,  no  doubt,  we  come  upon  some  improb- 
able incident  or  a  touch  of  superstition,  such  as 
we  need  not  go  back  to  the  eleventh 
oentuiy  to  find  very  common  among  sea- 
men's  narratives ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  in  the 
present  case  is  that  there  are  so  few  such  features. 
One  fabulous  creature  is  mentioned.  Thorfinn  and 
his  men  saw  from  their  vessel  a  glittering  speck 
upon  the  shore  at  an  opening  in  the  woods.  They 
hailed  it,  whereupon  the  creature  proceeded  to  per- 
form the  quite  human  act  of  shooting  an  arrow, 
which  killed  the  man  at  the  helm.  Hie  narrator 
calls  it  a  ^^uniped,"  or  some  sort  of  one-footed 
goblin,^  but  that  is  hardly  reasonable,  for  after  the 
shooting  it  went  on  to  perform  the  further  quite 
human  and  eminently  Indian-like  act  of  running 
away.'  Evidently  this  discreet  ^'  uniped  "  was  im- 
pressed with  the  desirableness  of  living  to  fight 

• 

1  Rafn,  p.  160;  De  Costa,  p.  134 ;  Storm,  p.  830. 

'  Here  tlie  narrstor  seems  detormined  to  pye  ns  a  gvniime 
•mack  of  the  marrelloas,  for  when  the  Seeing  nmped  comes  to  a 
place  where  his  retreat  seems  out  off  hy  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he 
Tims  (gljd^B,  or  hops  ?)  across  the  water  without  sinking.  In 
Vigfnfson^s  Tersion,  howerer,  the  marvellons  is  eliminated,  and 
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another  day.  In  a  narrative  otherwise  charactevi 
ized  by  sobriety,  such  an  instance  of  fancy,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  come  down  from  the  original 
sources,  counts  for  as  much  or  as  little  as  Henry 
Hudson's  description  of  a  mermaid.^ 

It  is  now  time  for  a  few  words  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  records  upon  which  our  story  is  based. 
And  first,  let  us  remark  upon  a  possible  source  of 
misapprehension  due  to  the  associations  with  which 
a  certain  Norse  word  has  been  clothed.  The  old 
Norse  narrative -writings  are  called  ^^  sagas,"  a 
word  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  Eng- 
lish  as  equivalent  to  legendary  or  semi-mytMcal 
jaogt^siag  narratives.  To  cite  a  ^^  saga  "  as  author- 
!S£l£r^  ity  for  a  statement  seems,  therefore,  to 
"'*<^"  some  people  as  inadmissible  as  to  cite  a 
fairy*tale;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  to 
some  such  misleading  association  of  ideas  is  due 
the  particular  form  of  the  opinion  expressed  some 
time  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  —  ^^  that  there  is  the  same  sort 
of  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  Leif 
Ericsson  that  there  is  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Agamenmon.     They  are  both  traditions 

the  oreatnre  simply  runs  oTor  the  stubble  and  disappeazt.  The 
inoident  is  evidently  an  instance  where  the  nanatiye  has  been 
'* embellished*'  by  introducing  a  feature  from  ancient  claHsifial 
writers.  The  ''  Monocoli,"  or  one-legged  people,  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat.,  viL  2 :  **  Item  hominum  genus  qui  Monocoli 
Tooarentur,  singulis  cmribns,  mirsB  pemicitatis  ad  saltum."  Cf. 
Aulus  Gellins,  Nodes  AuUfB,  yiiL  4. 

^  Between  Spitzbergen  and  Noya  Zembla,  June  16,  1608.  For 
the  deaeription,  with  its  droll  details,  see  Pwrchtu  hU  Pilgrimu^ 
iii676. 
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accepted  by  later  writers,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  regarding  as  true  the  details 
related  about  the  discoveries  of  the  for-  oompariMD 

,•  .1  •     m  ,m  «■        between  Leif 

mer  than  there  is  for  accepting  as  his-  ErioMonuid 
toric  truth  the  narrative  contained  in         •°»w»- 
the  Homeric  poems."     The  report  goes  on  to  ob» 
serve  that  ^4t  is  antecedently  probable  that  the 
Northmen  discovered  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  and  this  discovery  is  con- 
firmed by  the  same  sort  of  historical  tradition,  not 
strong  enough  to  be  called  evidence,  upon  which 
our  belief  in  many  of  the  accepted  facts  of  history 
rests."  ^    The  second  of  these  statements  is  char- 
acterized by  critical  moderation,  and  expresses  the 
inevitable  and  wholesome  reaction  against  the  rash 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Ra&i  half  a  century  ago, 
and  the  vagaries  of  many  an  uninstructed  or  un- 
critical writer  since  his  time.     But  the  first  state- 
ment is  singularly  unfortunate.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  comparison  more  inappropriate  than 
that  between  Agamemnon  and  Leif,  between  the 
Iliad  and  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Bed.     The  story  of 
the  Trojan  War  and  its  heroes,  as  we  have  it  in 
Homer  and  the  Athenian  dramatists,  is  pure  folk- 
lore as  regards  form,  and  chiefly  folk- 
lore as  r^iards  contents.     It  is  in  a  tbTii^^ 
high  degree  probable  that  this  mass  of  im  tt^iT 
folk-lore  surrounds  a  kernel   of  plain  i~"  *<*''*** 
fact,  that  in  times  long  before  the  first  Olympiad 
an  actual  ^king  of  men  "  at  Mycen»  conducted  an 
expedition  against  the  great  city  by  the  Simois, 
that  the  Agamemnon  of  the  poet  stands  in  some 

1  PnemdiMgg  MoMi.  HisL  8ce^  TheeKokmr,  1887. 
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such  relation  toward  this  chieftain  as  that  in  which 
the  Charlemagne  of  mediseval  romance  stands  to- 
ward the  mighty  Emperor  of  the  West.^  Never- 
theless the  story,  as  we  have  it,  is  simply  folk-lore. 
If  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  contain  faint  reminis- 
cences  of  actual  events,  these  events  are  so  inex- 
tricably wrapped  up  with  mythical  phraseology 
that  by  no  cunning  of  the  scholar  can  they  be  con- 
strued into  history.  The  motives  and  capabilities 
of  the  actors  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
accomplish  their  destinies  are  such  as  exist  only  in 
fairy-tales.  Their  world  is  as  remote  from  that 
in  which  Ve  live  as  the  world  of  Sindbad  and  Ca- 
maralzaman  ;  and  this  is  not  essentially  altered  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  introduces  us  to  definite  local* 
ities  and  familiar  customs  as  often  as  the  Irish 
legends  of  Finn  M'CumhaiL^ 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  unlike 

such  writings  than  the  class  of  Icelandic  sagas  to 

which  that  of  Eric  the  Sed  belongs.     Here   we 

have  qtdet  and  sober  narrative,  not  in 

The  Bagft  of  ^  ' 

Erie  the  Red  ia  the  least  like  a  f airv-tale,  but  oftcu  much 

not  folk-lore.  -rm 

like  a  ship's  log.  Whatever  such  nar- 
rative may  be,  it  is  not  folk-lore.  In  act  and 
motive,  in  its  conditions  and  laws,  its  world  is  the 
every-day  world  in  which  we  •  live.  If  now  and 
then  a  ^^  uniped  "  happens  to  stray  into  it,  the  in- 

^  I  used  »^«  argument  twenty  yean  ago  in  qnalifioation  of  the 
OYer^zealous  solarizing  vievB  of  Sir  G.  W.  Coz  and  others.  See 
my  Myths  and  Mytkmakert,  pp.  101-202 ;  and  of.  Fteemaa  o« 
*^  The  Mythical  and  Romantio  Elements  in  Early  English  Histary,** 
in  his  Historical  Essays^  i.  1-39. 

>  Curtin,  Myths  and  Folk-Lare  of  Ireland,  pp.  12,  204,  303 1 
Kennedy,  Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts,  pp.  203-311. 
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congroitf  is  as  conspicnous  as  in  the  case  of  Hnd- 
eon's  mennaid,  or  a  gliost  in  a  modern  country 
inn ;  wliereas  in  the  Homeric  fabric  the  super- 
natural is  warp  and  woof.  To  assert  a  likeness 
between  two  kinds  of  literature  so  utterly  different 
is  to  go  Tery  far  astray. 

As  already  observed,  I  snspect  that  misleading 
associations  with  the  word  "saga"  may  have 
exerted  an  unconscious  influence  in  producing  this 
particular  kind  of  blunder,  —  for  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  blunder.  Besemhlance  is  tacitly  assumed 
between  the  Iliad  and  an  Icelandic  saga.  Well, 
betweeu  Uie  Iliad  and  eome  Icelandic  sagas  there 
is  a  real  and  strong  resemblance.  In  truth  these 
sagas  are  divisible  into  two  well  marked  and 
sharply  contrasted  classes.  In  the  one  class  be- 
long the  Eddie  Lays,  and  the  mythical  sagas,  sach 
as  tiie  Volflunga,  the  stories  of  Ragnar,  „^.  .  ^ 
Fritfaiof,  and  others  ;  and  along  with  butotiia) 
these,  though  totally  different  in  source, 
we  may  for  our  present  purpose  group  the  roman- 
tic sagas,  such  as  Parceval,  Remund,  Karlamag- 
BUS,  and  others  brought  from  southern  Europe. 
These  are  alike  in  being  composed  of  legendary 
and  mythical  materials  ;  they  belong  essentially  to 
the  literature  of  folk-lore.  In  the  other  class 
come  the  historical  sagas,,  such  as  those  of  Njal 
and  Egil,  the  Sturlunga,  and  many  others,  with 
the   numerous   biographies  and   annals.'      These 

'  Nowbere  oan  yon  find  k  moM  Duderl;  eridoal  mooonnt  o{ 
IcslBmliii  liteistnra  than  in  Vi^aaKni'i  "  pTolegomenA "  to  bis 
•ditioD  of  StiB-lunga  Saga,  Oifotil.  1S7S,  vol.  i.  pp.  ix.-«oiJT. 
Thai*  i*  a  good  bnt  Ter;  brief  woonnt  in  Horn'i  HUtOrn  of  tit 
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writings  give  US  history,  and  often  veiy  good  his- 
tory indeed.  ^'  Saga  "  meant  simply  any  kind  of 
literature  in  narrative  form;  the  good  people  o£ 
Iceland  did  not  happen  to  have  such  a  handy 
word  as  ^^  history,"  which  they  could  keep  entire 
when  they  meant  it  in  sober  earnest  and  chop 
down  into  '^  story"  when  they  meant  it  otherwise. 
It  is  very  much  as  if  we  were  to  apply  the  same 
word  to  the  Arthur  legends  and  to  William  of 
Malmesbury's  judicious  and  accurate  chronicles, 
and  call  them  alike  ^*  stories." 

The  narrative  upon  which  our  account  of  the 
Vinland  voyages  is  chiefly  based  belongs  to  the 
class  of  historical  sagas.  It  is  the  Saga  of  Erie 
the  Sed,  and  it  exists  in  two  different  versions,  of 
which  one  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  north, 
the  other  in  the  west,  of  Iceland.  The  western 
version  is  the  earlier  and  in  some  respects  the 
The  western  or  ^^^^r.  It  is  fouud  in  two  vcllums,  that 
^?llto^*d^Brio  ^^  *^®  great  collection  known  as  Hauk^ 
th.B«d>.8i«».  i^k  (AM.   544),  and  that    which  is 

simply  known  as  AM.  557  from  its  catalogue 
number  in  Ami  Magnusson's  collection.  Of  these 
the  former,  which  is  the  best  preserved,  was  writ- 
ten in  a  beautiful  hand  by  Hauk  Erlendsson, 
between  1305  and  1334,  the  year  of  his  death. 
This  western  version  is  tiie  one  which  has  generally 
been  printed  under  the  titie,  ^^  Saga  of  Thorfinn 
Karlsefni."  It  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  most 
frequently  referred  in  the  present  chapter.^ 

Literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  trsnal.  by  R.  B.  Andonon, 
Chicago,  1884,  pp.  50-70. 
^  It  is  printed  in  Bafn,  pp.  84^187,  and  in  Gr5niand»  hi$toriab$ 
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The  noriheni  version  is  that  which  was  made 
about  the  year  1387  by  the  priest  J6n  Th5rdhai^ 
son,  and  contained  in  the  fiunoos  compilation 
known  as  the  Flateyar^Sh^  or  **Flat  Island 
Book."^  This  priest  was  editing  the  _ 
saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  which  ?^ 'Jjjg^ 
b  contained  in  that  compilation,  and 
inasmuch  as  Leif  Ericsson's  presence  at  King 
Olaf  s  court  was  connected  both  with  the  introduo- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Greenland  and  with  the 
discovery  of  Vinland,  J6n  paused,  after  the  man- 
ner of  mediaeval  chroniclers,  and  inserted  then  and 
there  what  he  knew  about  Eric  and  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn.  In  doing  this,  he  used  parts  of  the  original 
saga  of  Eric  the  Red  (as  we  find  it  reproduced  in 
the  western  version),  and  added  thereunto  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  concerning  the  Vin- 
land voyages  derived  from  other  sources.  tiMn 
version  thus  made  has  generally  been  printed  umW 
the  title,  "^  Saga  of  Eric  the  Bed/'  > 

Now  the  older  version^  wrttlen  at  the  bf?gifi- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives  an  wi'Aumni 
ot  things  which  happened  three  oenturie*  }>ef/fre  it 
was  written.  A  caotioiis  scholar  will,  as  a  ruhi^  \m 
slow  to  consider  any  historical  narrative  a#  t^ntUi 


be  fiMHL  «Bdcr  its  omm  mmm^  m  Vig^aaM*  •  hjdofbHt^,  l'f*fm 
^  It  htJkmgtA.  to  a  vaa  aAa  Hmd  mm  flat  IdmA,  ia  mm  ^  dU 
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satisfactory  authority,  even  when  it  contains  no  im- 
Preromption  probable  Statements,  unless  it  is  nearly 
Jgjj^jj^  contemporary  with  the  events  which  it 
oootemponry.  yecords.  Such  was  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  rule ;  the  proper  application  of  it 
has  disenciunbered  history  of  much  rubbish.  At 
the  same  time,  like  all  rules,  it  should  be  used  with 
judicious  caution  and  not  allowed  to  run  away  with 
us.  As  applied  by  Lewis  to  Boman  history  it 
would  have  swept  away  in  one  great  cataclysm  not 
only  kings  and  decemvirs,  but  Brennus  and  his 
Gb.uls  to  boot,  and  left  us  with  nothing  to  swear 
by  until  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus.^  Subsequent  re- 
search has  shown  that  this  was  going  altogether  too 
far.  The  mere  fact  of  distance  in  time  between  a 
document  and  the  events  which  it  records  is  only 
negative  testimony  against  its  value,  for  it  may  be 
a  faithful  transcript  of  some  earlier  document  or 
documents  since  lost.  It  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
a  negative  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  simply 
raises  a  presumption  the  weight  of  which  should 
be  estimated  by  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  prob- 
abilities in  the  case.  Among  the  many  Icelandic 
vellums  that  are  known  to  have  perished^  thei-e 

^  Lewia*B  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  Hit^ 
tory^  2  yols.,  London,  1855. 

^  And  notably  in  that  terrible  fire  of  October,  1728,  which 
oonBumed  the  Uniyersity  Library  at  Copenhagen,  and  broke  the 
heart  of  the  noble  ooUeotor  of  nuuinscriptB,  Ami  Magnnsson.  The 
great  eruption  of  Hecla  in  1390  OTcrwhelmed  two  famona  home* 
■teads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  From  the  local  history 
of  these  homesteads  and  their  inmates,  Vigfusson  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  that  some  records  may  still  be  there  **  awaiting  the  spade 
and  pickaxe  of  a  new  Schliemann.^'    Sturlunga  Saga,  p.  oliv. 


R«ak  Erland^ 
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may  weU   have   been  earlier  copies  of  Eric  the 
Bed's  S^a. 

Hauk  ErlendssoQ  reokcmed  himself  a  direct  de- 
eoendant,  ia  the  eighth  geaeration,  from  Snorro, 
Bon  of  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid,  bora  in  Yinland. 
He  was  an  important  personage  in  Iceland,  a  man 
of  erodition,  author  of  a  brief  book  of  contempo- 
rary Hn"''1''  and  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  in  which 
he  introduced  the  Arabic  numerals  into  Iceland. 
In  those  days  the  lover  of  books,  if  he 
would  add  them  to  his  library,  might 
now  and  then  obt^  an  original  manu- 
script,  bat  usually  he  had  to  copy  them  or  have 
them  copied  by  hand.  The  Hauks-b6k,  with  its 
200  skins,  one  of  the  most  extensive  Icelandic  vel- 
lums  now  in  existence,  is  really  Hank's  private 
library,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  abd  it  shows  that 
he  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  books.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  his  copy- 
ing himself,  and  also  employed  two  clerks  in  the 
same  kind  of  work.^ 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  occur  to  any 
rational  being  to  suggest  that  Hank  may  have 
written  down  his  version  of  Eric  the  Red's  Saga 
from  an  oral  tradition  nearly  three  centuries  old. 
The  narrative  could  not  have  been  so  long  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  with  eo  little  extravaganct' 
erf  statement  and  so  many  marks  of  tnithfulQcsa  in 
details  foreign  to  ordinary  Icelandic  experience,  if 

I  Aa  SToeUent  fMumile  of  Huk's  htodmitiag  it  gircD  in 
Bafn,tab.iiL,  lowei  part ;  tab.  i*.  tnd  tbs  upper  put  of  lal,. 
iii.ua  in  the  huidg  of  tui  two  amanneDsea.  See  Vigtamfni. 
^  cit.  p.  elii. 
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it  had  been  entrusted  to  oral  tradition  alone.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  imagine  Drake's 
not  likely  to  ^^  World  Encompassed  "  handed  down 
■erred  to  ^^  by  Oral  tradition  from  the  days  of  Queen 
by  oni  tndi-  Elizabeth  to  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Such  transmission  is  possible  enough 
with  heroic  poems  and  folk-tales,  which  deal  with 
a  few  dramatic  situations  and  a  stock  of  mythical 
conceptions  familiar  at  every  fireside ;  but  in  a 
simple  matter-of-fact  record  of  sailors'  observa- 
tions  and  experiences  on  a  strange  coast,  oral 
tradition  would  not  be  long  in  distorting  and 
jumbling  the  details  into  a  result  quite  undecipher^ 
able.  The  story  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  presently  to 
be  cited,  shows  what  strange  perversions  occur, 
even  in  written  tradition,  when  the  copyist,  instead 
of  faithfully  copying  records  of  untamiliaT  events, 
tries  to  edit  and  amend  them.  One  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  that  Hank's  vellum  of  Eric  the  Red's 
Saga,  with  its  many  ear-marks  of  truth  above  men- 
tioned, was  copied  by  him  —  and  quite  carefully 
and  faithfully  withal  —  from  some  older  vellum 
not  now  forthcoming. 

As  we  have  no  clue,  however,  beyond  the  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  the  age  or  character  of  the  sources 
from  which  Hank  copied,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
Aiiusioneto  US  to  do  but  to  look  iuto  othcr  Icelandio 
oSJ??o^  documents,  to  see  if  anywhere  they  be- 
^"^^  tray  a  knowledge  of  Vinland  and  the 

voyages  thither.  Incidental  references  to  Vinland, 
in  narratives  concerned  with  other  matters,  are  of 
great  significance  in  this  connection ;  for  they  im- 
ply on  the  part  of  the  narrator  a  presumption  that 
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liis  readers  understand  sach  references,  and  tihat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  his  story  in  order  to 
explain  them.  Such  incidental  references  imply 
the  existence,  during  the  interval  between  the 
Yinland  voyages  and  Hauk's  manuscript,  of  many 
intermediate  links  of  sound  testimony  that  have 
since  dropped  out  of  sight ;  and  therefore  they  go 
far  toward  removing  whatever  presumption  may 
be  alleged  against  Hank's  manuscript  because  of 
its  distance  from  the  events. 

Now  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  written  between  1280 
and  1260,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  settlement  of 
Iceland,  and  is  full  of  valuable  notices  of  the  hea- 
then institutions  and  customs  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  Eyrbyggja,  having  occasion  ^j^^^^^g^ 
to  speak  of  Thorbrand  Snorrason,  ob-  "*<^ 
serves  incidentally  that  he  went  from  Greenland 
to  Yinland  with  £[arlsefni  and  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Skrselings.^  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  death  of  this  Thorbrand,  and  how  Frey- 
dis  f  oimd  his  body  in  the  woods. 

Three  Icelandic  tracts  on  geography,  between 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  mention  Hel- 
luland  and  Yinland,  and  in  two  of  these  accounts 
Markland  is  interposed  between  Helluland  and 
Yinland.^  One  of  these  tracts  mentions  the  voy- 
ages of  Leif  and  Thorfinn.  It  forms  part  of  an 
essay  called  ^^  Ghiide  to  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Nik- 

*  VigfiuBoii,  Efrhyggja  Saga^  pp.  91,  02.  Another  of  KarlBef- 
in'i  eomndes,  ThorhaU  Qamlaflon,  ii  mentioiied  in  Grettii  8aga, 
Copenhagen,  1859,  pp.  22,  70;  he  went  back  to  Iceland,  eettled 
OD  a  farm  there,  and  waa  known  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  "  the 
Vinlander/^    See  abore,  pp.  165,  168. 

>  Werlanf ,  Symbola  ad  Qeogr.  Medii  ud^vt,  Copenhagen,  182a 
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ulas  SaBmundsson,  abbot  of  Thvera,  in  the  north 
The  abbot  ^^  Icdand,  who  died  1159.  This  Nik- 
Nikuiaa,eto.  ^j^^g  ^g^  curious  in  matters  of  geogra- 
phy, and  had  travelled  extensively. 

With  the  celebrated  Ari  Thorgilsson,  usually 
known  as  Frodhi,  ^'  the  learned,"  we  come  to  tes- 
timony nearly  contemporaneous  in  time  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  character.  This  erudite  priest, 
bom  in  1067,  was  the  founder  of  historical  writing 
in  Iceland.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
^^  Landnamarb6k,"  already  mentioned  as  a  work 
of  thorough  and  painstaking  research 
unequalled  in  mediseval  literature.  His 
other  principal  works  were  the  "  Konungar-bok," 
or  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  the 
**  Islendingarbok,"  or  description  of  Iceland.^  Ari's 
books,  written  not  in  monkish  Latin,  but  in  a  good 
vigorous  vernacular,  were  a  mine  of  information 
from  which  all  subsequent  Icelandic  historians 
were  accustomed  to  draw  such  treasures  as  they 
needed.  To  his  diligence  and  actunen  they  were 
all,  from  Snorro  Sturlason  down,  very  much  in- 
debted. He  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  history-writing  in  Iceland,  and  it  was  a  high 
tone. 

Unfortunately  Ari's  Islendingarb6k  has  per- 
ished. One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  may 
have  contained  the  contemporary  materials  from 
which  Eric  the  Red's  Saga  in  the  Hauks-bok  was 

^  For  a  oritioal  estimate  of  Ari^s  literary  activity  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mohins,  Are^t  IslSnder^ 
buck,  Leipsic,  1869;  Maurer,  **Uher  Ari  Thoigilsson  nnd  leiii 
IslaDderhuch,"  in  Germania,  xv. ;  Olaen,  Ari  ThorgiUsam 
Fnfdhi,  Reykjavik,  1889;  pp.  214-240. 
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ultimately  drawn.  For  Ari  made  an  abridgment 
or  epitome  of  his  great  book,  and  this  epitome, 
commonly  known  as  ^^  Libellus  Islandorum,"  still 
snrviyes.  In  it  Ari  makes  brief  mention  of  Green- 
land, and  refers  to  his  paternal  uncle,  ThorkeU 
Gellison,  as  authority  for  his  statements.  This 
Thorkell  Gellison,  of  Helgafell,  a  man  of  high 
consideration  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  deventh  century,  had  vis-  cant'auaaiaii 
ited  Grreenland  and  talked  with  one  of 
the  men  who  accompanied  Eric  when  he  went  to 
settle  in  Brattahlid  in  986.  From  this  source  Ari 
gives  us  the  interesting  information  that  Eric's 
party  found  in  Greenland  ^^  traces  of  human  habi- 
tations, fragments  of  boats,  and  stone  implements  ; 
so  from  this  one  might  conclude  that  people  of  the 
kind  who  inhabited  Vinland  and  were  known  by 
the  (Norse)  Greenlanders  as  Skrselings  must  have 
roamed  about  there."  ^  Observe  the  force  of  this 
allusion.  The  settlers  in  Greenland  did  not  at 
first  (nor  for  a  long  time)  meet  with  barbarous  or 
savage  natives  there,  but  only  with  the  vestiges  of 
their  former  presence.  But  when  Ari  wrote  the 
above  passage,  the  memory  of  Vinland  and  its 
fierce  Skraelings  was  still  fresh,  and  Ari  very  prop- 
erly inferred  from  the  archaeological  remains  in 

^  Their  ^  f undo  thar  manna  Tister  biethi  anatr  ok  restr  A  landi 
ok  k»iplabrot  ok  steinsmfthi,  that  es  af  thyl  mA  scilja,  at  thar 
hafdhi  theaaconar  thj<Sth  f arith  es  Vinland  hef er  hyg^  ok  Gnen- 
lendinger  caUa  Skrelinga,"  L  e.  **  mvenerunt  ibi,  tarn  in  orientali 
qnam  occidental!  teme  parte,  hnmanie  habitationxs  ▼estigiaf  navi- 
enlamm  fragmenta  et  opera  fabrilia  ex  lapide,  ex  quo  intelligi 
potest,  ibi  Teraatnin  eaae  nationem  qn»  Vinlandiam  incoloit  qnam- 
%iie  Qnuilaadi  Sknelingos  appellant."    Rafn,  p.  207. 
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Greenland  that  a  people  similar  (in  point  of  bai^ 
barism)  to  the  Skraelings  must  have  been  there. 
Unless  Ari  and  his  readers  had  a  distinct  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  accounts  of  Yinland,  such  a  reference 
would  have  been  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
less  obscure  by  the  more  obscure.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  in  this  book  no  more  allusions 
to  Yinland;  but  if  Ari  could  only  leave  us  one 
such  allusion,  he  surely  could  not  have  made  that 
one  more  pointed. 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  only  reference  that  Ari 
makes  to  Vinland.  There  are  three  others  that 
must  in  all  probability  be  assigned  to  him.  Two 
occur  in  the  Landnama-bok,  the  first  in  a  pas- 
sage where  mention  is  made  of  Ari  Marsson's  voy- 
age to  a  place  in  the  western  ocean  near  Yin- 
land  ;  ^  the  only  point  in  this  allusion  which  need 
here  concern  us  is  that  Yinland  is  tacitly  assumed 
other  refer-  to  be  a  kuowu  geographical  situation  to 
enoefc  which  othcrs  may  be  referred.    The  sec- 

ond reference  occurs  in  one  of  those  elaborate  and 
minutely  specific  genealogies  in  the  Landn&ma- 
bok:  "Their  son  was  Thordhr  Hestrhofdhi,  fa- 
ther of  Karlsef ni,  who  found  Yinland  the  Good, 
Snorri's  father,"  etc.*  The  third  reference  occurs 
in  the  Kristni  Saga,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Landnamarb6k,  giving  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Iceland ;  here  it  is  re- 
lated how  Leif  Ericsson  came  to  be  called  "  Leif 
the  Lucky,"  1.  from  having  rescued  a  shipwrecked 
crew  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  2.  from  having 

^  Landndma^k,  part  iL  ohap.  **'^- 
*  Id.  part  iii  ohap.  z. 
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"Ymkiid  tl»  Good."'*  FnsB  Oese 
brief  aOnncMis,  and  fram  tbe  general  lelatioo  m 
riiicb  All  Frodlii  stood  to  later  writeis.  I  rasped 
chat  if  the  greater  Talemdinga-bok  liad  snrrired 
to  oar  time  we  ahoold  hare  found  in  it  more  about 
VinLand  and  its  discoTcrera.  At  anr  nte.  as  to 
tlie  existence  ot  a  d^nite  and  cvntinaoas  tnditioD 
all  tlie  way  from  Ari  down  to  Hank  Ertendiwno, 
there  can  be  no  qnestion  whatever.* 

>  &uMi  Ba^a,  MffoA  Butapa  SSgir,  Cvfuhftm,  l^SS,  nL  L 

>  bdMd,  tb*  panOd  (oatnn  «<  &•  Ratejar-ba  imitm  of 
Eric  tba  Bed'*  ^ga,  alaasnde  td  the  Baak>-bA  i«nn.  ■  pralty 
pud  pnwf  of  tbe  eriHente  td  a  writtea  aeeooiit  older  than  Hank'a 


■hn  tlut  iia  TbeedLanna  did  nt  eopj  fnn  Huk.  bat  foUowW 
•oane  atlm  Tenion  not  now  fortbcsoiiig.  Jda  meotion  lix  to;- 
^HmeomwetioowithViiiUBd:  I.  Bjanii  HerJDlfmiB  ;  2.  Laif ; 
3.  Thorrald  ;  4.  Thontaia  and  Gadrid ;  S.  Thorfino  Kaib«f  oi ; 
S.  Frejdk.  Hank,  ta  the  otbar  hand,  mentkuia  oolj  tbe  tm 
priodpal  Tojagca,  tboaa  of  Leif  and  Tborfinn ;  igooriag  Bjami, 
be  teeniita  his  adTemtiiRB  to  Leif  on  bis  ntorn  fonfce  fnim 
Kcrwaf  in  999,  and  he  make*  Thorrald  a  cooirade  of  Thoifioa, 
aod  mine  hit  adTSatims  vith  the  areDta  of  Tborfiiui'ii  To<ra^ 
Dr.  Stana  conaiden  Hank's  account  intriuieallj  the  mora  prob- 
able, and  thinki  that  in  tbe  Flatejai^bA  ve  hare  ■  latei  ampliA- 
atkn  of  the  tiadiliaD.  But  while  I  agree  vilh  Dr.  Storm  aa  to 
the  Keneial  raperioritj  of  the  Hauk  Tenion,  I  am  not  Donriiioad 
br  iat  argnmenta  o^Uua  prant.  It  aeema  to  me  liketj  that  tbe 
PlateTar-bdk  bera  /reaerre*  more  faithf oil j  the  detaila  of  an  older 
tndi(i«i  too  nu^.uHlf  epitomized  in  the  Hauka-bdk.  Aa  lli« 
pciat  in  no  vaVafecta  the  general  oonalnaioiia  of  the  prentui 
A*^BT,  it  ia  ^rdly  worth  argniDg  here.  The  main  thing  for  u* 
ii  that  tbe  dip  rgenciaa  between  tbe  two  Teniona,  when  oonpled 
*ilh  their  froeioent  in  the  moat  important  featniea,  indioHti' 
thkt  both  i[tont  were  working  npon  the  bads  of  an  aoteoedniii 
wiitteu  trai  ion,  like  the  anthors  ot  the  fint  and  third  ijmoptii 
S<»P<li-  fl  y  here,  of  course,  there  ate  in  the  divei^nciea  >>i> 
>*  Vwhst  the  Tabiogen  school  would  call  "Undtia," 
I  tM.  oboanriag:  to  an  indeterminatB  extent  tbe  genaml 
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The  testimony  of  Adam  of  Bremen  brings  us  yet 
one  generation  nearer  to  the  Yinland  voyages,  and 
AdamofBre-  '^  ^^^  significant.  Adam  was  much 
*"*"*  interested  in  the  missionary  work   in 

the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  1073,  the  same  year 
that  Hildebrand  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  ^^Historia  Ecclesiastica,"  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the 
northern  nations  from  the  lime  of  Leo  lU.  to  that 
of  Hildebrand's  predecessor.  In  prosecuting  hift 
studies,  Adam  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Swend 
Estridhsen,  king  of  Denmark,  nephew  of  Cnut  the 
Great,  king  of  Denmark  and  England.  Swend's 
reign  began  in  1047,  so  that  Adam's  visit  must 
have  occurred  between  that  date  and  1073.  The 
voyage  of  Leif  and  Thorfinn  would  at  that  time 
have  been  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  and 
would  be  likely  to  be  known  in  Denmark,  because 
the  intercourse  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
Scandinavian  world  was  incessant;  there  was  con- 
tinual coming  and  going.  Adam  learned  what  he 
could  of  Scandinavian  geography,  and  when  he 
published  his  history,  he  did  just  what  a  modem 
writer  would  do  under  similar  circumstances;  he 
appended  to  his  book  some  notes  on  the  geography 
of  those  remote  countries,  then  so  little  known  to 
his  readers  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  After 
giving  some  account  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  he  describes  the  colony  in  Iceland,  and 

trufltworthinesB  of  the  narratiyee.  On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  dear 
that  Hauk8-b<$k  and  FIateyar-b6k  were  independent  of  each  other, 
and  collated,  each  in  its  own  way,  earlier  doonments  that  haY« 
probably  since  perished. 
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then  tiie  further  colony  in  Grreenland,  and  con- 
eludes  by  saying  that  out  in  that  ocean  there  is  an- 
other coimtry,  or  island,  which  has  been  visited  by 
many  persons,  and  is  called  Yinland  because  of 
wild  grapes  that  grow  there,  out  of  which  a  very 
good  wine  can  be  made.  Either  rumour  had  exag- 
gerated the  virtues  of  fox-grape  juice,  or  the 
Northmen  were  not  such  good  judges  of  -wine  as  of 
ale.  Adam  goes  on  to  say  that  com,  likewise, 
grows  in  Yinland  without  cultivation;  and  as  such 
a  statement  to  European  readers  must  needs  have 
a  smack  of  falsehood,  he  adds  that  it  is  based  not 
upon  fiible  and  guess-work,  but  upon  ^'trustworthy 
reports  (certa  relatione)  of  the  Danes." 

Scanty  as  it  is,  this  single  item  of  strictly  con« 
temporary  testimony  is  very  important,  because 
quite  incidentally  it  gives  to  the  later  accounts  such 
confirmation  as  to  show  that  they  rest  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  continuous  tradition  and  not  upon  mere 
uninteUigent  hearsay.^  The  unvarying  character 
of  the  tradition,  in  its  essential  details,  indicates 
that  it  must  have  been  committed  to  writing  at  a 
very  early  period,  probably  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Ari's  uncle  Thorkell,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Adam  of  Bremen.     If,  however,  we  read  the 

^  It  18  further  interestiiig  as  the  only  nndonhted  referenoe  to 
Vinhuul  in  a  medisBTal  book  written  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Scandinavian  world.  There  is  also,  however,  a  passage  in  Orderi- 
ena  YitaUs  (Hiatoria  Ecclenasticaf  ir.  29),  in  which  Finland  and 
the  Orkneys,  along^  with  Gbeeuland  and  Iceland,  are  loosely  de- 
scribed as  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Norway. 
This  Finland  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  the  country  of  the  Finns, 
east  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  have  been 
meant  for  VinUmd.  The  book  of  Ordericus  was  written  about 
U4a 
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whole  passage  in  which  Adam's  mention  of  Yinland 
occurs,  it  is  dear  from  the  context  that  his  own 
information  was  not  derived  from  an  inspection  of 
Icelandic  documents.  He  got  it,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
talking  with  King  Swend;  and  all  that  he  got,  or 
all  that  he  thought  worth  telling,  was  this  curious 
fact  about  vines  and  self-sown  com  growing  so 
near  to  Greenland;  for  Adam  quite 
oonoeptioaot    misconocived  the  situation  of  Yinland, 

tho  sitiutiOiL 

and  imagined  it  far  up  in  the  frozen 
North.  After  his  mention  of  Yinland,  the  conti* 
nental  character  of  which  he  evidentlj  did  not  sus* 
pect,  he  goes  on  immediately  to  say,  ^*  After  this 
island  nothing  inhabitable  is  to  be  found  in  that 
ocean,  all  being  covered  with  imendurable  ice  and 
boundless  darkness."  That  most  accomplished 
king,  Harold  Hardrada,  says  Adam,  tried  not 
long  since  to  ascertain  how  far  the  northern  ocean 
extended,  and  plunged  along  through  this  darkness 
until  he  actually  reached  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
came  near  ttmiblingoff  I  ^    Thus  the  worthy  Adam, 

^  The  jMtfsage  fiom  Adam  of  Bremen  dosezreB  to  be  quoted  in 
full:  ^'Preteiea  miam  adhno  iimnlam  [legionam]  leoitaTit  [i.  eii 
Syendns  lez]  a  multiB  in  eo  lepertam  ooeano,  qua  dioitiir  Yin* 
land,  eo  quod  ibi  yites  sponte  naaoantuTi  vinnm  bonnm  gerentea 
[ferentes]  ;  nam  et  fnig^  ibi  non  seminataB  abnndare,  non  fabn- 
loea  opinione,  sed  certa  oomperimna  relatione  Danoram.  Post 
qnam  inmUm  terra  nulla  inTenitnr  habitabilis  in  illo  ooeano,  sed 
omnia  que  nltra  sunt  glaoie  intolerabili  ao  oaligine  immenaa 
plena  snnt ;  onjns  rei  Marcianns  ita  meminit :  nltra  Tliyle,  iii- 
qniens,  navigare  nnins  diei  mare  ooncretom  est.  Tentavit  hoe 
nnper  experientissimaB  Nordmannomm  prinoeps  Haroldos,  qnl 
latitndinem  eept^ntrionalifl  ooeani  peracratatna  naviboa,  tandem 
oaligantibna  ante  ora  deficientia  mundi  finibna,  immane  abyaai 
baratram,  retroaotia  yeatigiia,  yix  aalvua  eraait."  Deser^io  in» 
mdarum  ciqmloniSf  cap.  38,  apnd  Hist,  EcdeiiasUcaf  iy.  ed.  lin* 
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while  telling  the  truth  about  fox-grapes  and  maize 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  spoiled  the  effect  of  his 
story  by  putting  Yinland  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  juxtaposition  of  icebergs  and  vines  was  a  little 
too  dose  even  for  the  mediaBval  mind  so  hospitable 
to  strange  yams.  Adam's  readers  generally  dis- 
believed the  ^^trustworthy  reports  of  the  Danes," 
and  when  they  thought  of  Yinland  at  all,  doubt- 
less thought  of  it  as  somewhere  near  the  North 
Pole.^  We  shall  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  of  CSolumbus 
having  obtained  from  Adam  of  Bremen  any  hint 
in  the  least  likely  to  be  of  use  in  his  own  enter- 
prise.* 

To  sum  up  the  argument:  —  we  have  in  Eric  the 
Bed's  Saga,  as  copied  by  Hauk  Erlends-  Bammary  of 
son,  a  document  for  the  existence  of  **>«»npffl»«fc 

which  we  are  required  to  account.    That  document 

dmhmgj  Leydan,  1596.  No  saoh  Tojag«  is  known  to  have  been 
nntlirrtakfm  by  Harold  of  Norway,  nor  is  it  likely.  Adam  wae 
probably  thinking  of  «i  Aretio  Toyage  undertaken  by  one  Tkorir 
nnder  the  aospices  of  King  Harold ;  one  of  the  company  brought 
beck  a  polar  bear  and  gaTe  it  to  King  Swend,  who  was  much 
pleMedwithit  See  Rafn,  830.  " Regionam "  and  " f eientee " 
in  the  abore  eztraet  are  Taiiant  readings  found  in  some  editione. 

^  "  Det  bar  imidlertid  ikke  forhindret  de  aennre  f orf attere,  der 
benyttede  Adam,  fra  at  blive  mistsnksomme,  og  laalienge  Adama 
beretaing  itod  alene,  bar  man  i  regelen  rsgret  sig  for  at  tro  den. 
Endog  den  nonke  f orfatter,  der  skrer  *  Historia  NonregiA '  og 
•omfaruden  Adam  vel  ogsaa  bar  kjendt  de  bjemlige  sogn  om  Yin- 
land, maa  have  anaeet  beretningen  for  fabelagtig  og  derfor  for* 
bigaaet  den;  ban  kjendte  altfor  godt  Gr0nlaad  aom  et  nordligt 
kfyldt  Polarland  til  at  Tille  tro  paa,  at  i  nanbeden  fandtee  et 
Vtnkad.**  Storm,  in  Aarbfger  for  Nardisk  Oldkyndighed,  ete., 
Copenhagen,  1887,  p.  300. 

*Seebeknr,  p.888. 
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oontaiiis  unmistakable  knowledge  of  some  things 
which  medisBval  Europeans  could  by  no  human 
possibility  have  learned,  except  through  a  visit  to 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America  further 
south  than  Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  It  tells 
an  eminently  probable  stoiy  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way,  agreeing  in  its  details  with  what  we . 
know  of  the  North  American  coast  between  Point^ 
Judith  and  Cape  Breton.  Its  general  accuracy' 
in  the  statement  and  grouping  of  so  many  remote 
details  is  proof  that  its  statements  were  controlled 
by  an  exceedingly  strong  and  steady  tradition,  — 
altogether  too  strong  and  steady,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  been  maintained  simply  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  Icelanders  were  people  so  much  given  to 
writing  that  their  historic  records  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were,  as  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton 
truly  observed,  more  complete  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
facts  mentioned  in  Hank's  document  rested  upon 
some  kind  of  a  written  basis  as  early  as  the  elev- 
enth century;  and  it  seems  quite  dear  that  the 
constant  tradition,  by  which  all  the  allusions  to 
Yinland  and  the  Skrselings  are  controlled,  had  be- 
come established  by  that  time.  The  data  are  more 
scanty  than  we  could  wish,  but  they  all  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  surely  as  straws  blown  by  a 
steady  wind,  and  their  cumulative  force  is  so  great 
as  to  fall  but  little  short  of  demonstration.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Saga  of  Eric 
the  Bed  should  be  accepted  as  history;  and  there 
is  another  reason  which  might  not  have  counted 

1  Burton,  Ultima  T^ti^,  London,  1875,  i  237. 
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for  moch  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  but 
at  the  end  seems  quite  solid  and  worthy  of  respect. 
The  narrative  begins  with  the  colonization  of 
Grreenland  and  goes  on  with  the  visits  to  Yinland* 
It  is  unquestionably  sound  history  for  the  first 
part;  why  should  it  be  anything  else  for  the  second 
part?  What  shall  be  said  of  a  style  of  criticism 
which,  in  dealing  with  one  and  the  same  document, 
arbitrarily  cuts  it  in  two  in  the  middle  and  calls 
the  first  half  history  and  the  last  half  legend? 
which  accepts  its  statements  as  serious  so  long  as 
they  keep  to  the  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and 
dismisses  them  as  idle  as  soon  as  they  pass  to  the 
south  of  it?  Quite  oontraiy  to  common  sense,  I 
should  say. 

The  only  discredit  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  story  of  the  Yinland  voyages,  in  the  eyes  either 
of  scholars  or  of  the  general  public,  has  arisen 
from  the  eager  credulity  with  which  ingenious  an» 
tiquarians  have  now  and  then  tried  to  Abmrd  ipeeii. 
prove  more  than  facts  will  warrant.  It  SS'^SS 
is  pectdiarly  a  case  in  which  the  ju-  *"*' 
dicious  historian  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
excLiim,  Save  me  from  my  friends  I  The  only 
fit  criticism  upon  the  wonderful  argument  from 
the  Dighton  inscription  is  a  reference  to  the 
equally  wonderful  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Pick- 
wick at  Cobham;^  and  when  it  was  attempted, 

^  See  Pickwick  Paptr»^  cbap.  zi.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Til- 
lin^haet,  of  Harvard  University  Library,  for  calling  my  attention 
to  a  letter  from  Rer.  John  Lathrop,  of  Boston,  to  Hon.  Jobn 
DaTis,  Angnat  10, 1809,  containing  Ghjoige  Washington's  opinion 
of  the  Dighton  inscription.    When  President  Washington 
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some  sixty  years  ago,   to  prove  that  Grovemor 

Cambridge  in  the  fall  of  1780,  be  waa  abown  about  tbe  college 
buildinga  by  the  pieaident  and  f  ellowa  of  ibe  aniyenity.  Wbile 
in  tbe  muaenm  be  waa  obaerred  to  *'  fix  bia  eye  "  npon  s  fnll-dze 
oopy  of  tbe  Digbton  inacription  made  by  tbe  librarian,  Jamea 
Wintbrop.  Dr.  Latbrop,  wbo  happened  to  be  standing  near 
Waabing^n,  "  Tentured  to  give  tbe  opinion  wbicb  aevenl  learned 
men  bad  entertained  vitb  respect  to  tbe  origin  of  tbe  inscription.'* 
Inaamncb  as  some  of  tbe  cbaraoters  vere  tbongbt  to  reaeiablo 
** oriental"  obaracters,  and  inasmncb  as  tbe  ancient  PhoBniciana 
bad  sailed  ontside  of  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  waa  "  conjeo- 
tured  "  ibat  some  Pboanioian  Teasels  bad  sailed  into  KaRagansett 
bay  and  np  tbe  Tannton  river.  **  Wbile  detained  by  irinda,  or 
otber  causes  now  nnknown,  tbe  people,  it  baa  been  oonjectnied, 
made  tbe  inscription,  now  to  be  seen  on  tbe  face  of  ibe  rock,  and 
wbicb  we  may  sappose  to  be  a  record  of  tbeir  f  ortonea  or  of  their 
fate." 

'*  After  I  had  given  tbe  abore  account,  tbe  President  smiled 
and  said  be  believed  tbe  learned  gentlemen  whom  I  bad  men- 
tioned were  mistaken ;  and  added  that  in  tbe  younger  part  of  bid 
life  bia  business  called  him  to  be  very  much  in  tbe  wilderness  of 
'^^rginia,  wbicb  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  tbe  cuatoms  and  practices  of  tiie  Indians.  The 
Indiana,  be  said,  bad  a  way  of  writing  and  recording  tbeir  trana- 
aotions,  either  in  war  or  bunting.  When  they  wished  to  make 
any  such  record,  or  leave  an  account  of  their  ezplwits  to  any  wbo 
might  come  after  them,  they  scraped  off  tbe  outer  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  with  a  vegetable  ink,  or  a  little  paint  which  they  car- 
ried with  them,  on  tbe  smooth  surface  tbey  wrote  in  a  way  that 
waa  generally  understood  by  tbe  people  of  tbeir  respective  tribea. 
As  be  bad  so  often  examined  the  rude  way  of  writing  practiaed 
by  the  Indians  of  Yiiginia,  and  observed  many  of  tbe  cbaracteia 
on  tbe  inscription  then  before  him  so  nearly  resembled  tbe  char- 
acters used  by  tbe  Indians,  he  bad  no  doubt  the  inacription  was 
made  long  ago  by  some  natives  of  America.''  Proeeeding$  of 
Matsachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  z.  p.  115.  This  pleasant  an- 
ecdote abowa  in  a  new  light  Washington' a  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion and  unfailing  common-sense.  Such  inscriptions  have  been 
found  by  tbe  thousand,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  for  a  learned  study  of  them  see  Garriek  Mallery,  **  Pio- 
tographs  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  Rtports  of  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  iv.  13-250b     "  The  voluminona  diaonnaion  upon  thua 
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Arnold's  old  stone  windniill  at  Nevport'  was  a 
tower  built  by  the  Northmen,  no  wonder  if  the 
exposure  of  this  rather  laughable  notion  should 
have  led  many  people  to  suppose  that  the  story  of 
Leif  and  Thorfinn  had  thereby  been  deprived  of 
some  part  of  its  support.  But  the  story  never 
rested  upon  any  such  eyidenee,  and  does  not  call 
for  evidence  of  such  sort.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
story  to  indicate  that  the  Northmen  ever  founded 

JXglitaD  rack  UBcriptiini,"  ■&;■  Colonel  Halleiy,  "  randan  It  im- 
pcMiible  -whoU;  to  orient  it.  .  .  .  It  ia  menly  k  tjps  of  Al^oo- 
qnin  rack-cuTing,  not  wi  intereatiDg  aa  inajiy  othera.  .  .  .  It  ia 
of  purelj  Indian  orig:tii,  and  ia  eiecnted  in  the  pecnliar  aymbolio 
ehaisctCT  of  ths  Eakeevin,"  p.  20.  The  ohatacten  obaerred 
bf  WaaIiiiiKt«ii  in  tlie  Yiiginia  foraata  would  Tei;  probably  bkra 
been  of  tbe  aame  type.  Jndgs  Daria,  to  whom  Dr.  Lsthrop'a 
letter  waa  addresied,  pabliahed  in  1809  a  paper  TnnintjiTiiTiy  the 
Indian  origin  of  the  DigbtoD  inwiriptJon. 

A  popular  «rri»,  imee  atartad  on  its  oareer,  ia  aa  hard  to  kill  aa 
B  cat.  Otberwiae  it  voold  be  snrpriaing  to  find,  in  u  meiitoriona 
a  book  aa  Oioar  Peachera  Gachirhte  dei  Zeitaiteri  der  E-nldtdcan- 
geth  Stnttgvt,  I8T7,  p.  62,  as  munspectiiig'  nliance  npon  Rafn'a 
ridienlona  interptetation  of  this  Algonquin  piotograph.  In  an 
American  writer  aa  well  equipped  aa  PMohal,  thia  particnlai 
kind  of  blunder  would  of  ooanw  be  iinpoeaible ;  and  one  ia  le- 
minded  of  Hnmboldt'i  remark,  "II  est  dea  racbeicbea  qm  ne 
peurent  a'eiicnter  que  pria  dea  aonioea  mSmea."  Examtn  ml- 
■gae,  eto.,  torn,  ii  p.  102. 

In  old  timoa.  I  niaj  add,  inch  vagsriea  wpm  iisonll;  uiddled 
npon  tbe  Phceoidana,  until  mnce  Rafa'a  time  llio  Nurthmun  batu 
taken  their  place  aa  the  pack-boiaea  for  all  aorta  < 


'  See  Palfrey'a  Biitory  t^  New  Englaad,   toL 
Haaou'a  BemimttmtxB  of  Ifeaport,  pp.  392-407. 
binfffd,  pp.  182-185)  thinki  the  Tankeea  mosl   lint 
fool  Prafeaor  Rafn  and  tbe  Royal  Sociiaty  «f    Antlij 
Copenhagen;  "Tboae  aly  rogues  irf  AmerionnJ." -.jiyn 
lore  a  qaiet  hoai;  "  and  he  can  almost  hear  tli'.  iii  lIii 
their  joke  in  their  elnb-room  at  Newport    I  iiti  iifruir 
keaa  were  leaa  rognea  and  more  foola  than  Mr.  Loing 
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a  colony  in  Vinland,  or  built  durable  buildings 

there.    The  distinction  implicitly  drawn 

reaaonforrap.  by  Adam    of    Bremen,    who  narrates 

S^men       the  colouizatiou  of  Iceland  and  vjreen- 

founded  ft 

colony  in  Yin-  land,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Vinland,  not  as  colonized,  but  simply 
as  discovered,  is  a  distinction  amply  borne  out  by 
our  chronicles.  Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  hint 
of  a  colony  or  settlement  established  in  Vinland. 
On  the  contrary,  our  plain,  business-like  narrative 
tells  us  that  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  tried  to  found  a 
colony  and  failed;  and  it  tells  us  why  he  failed. 
The  Indians  were  too  many  for  him.  The  North- 
men of  the  eleventh  century,  without  firearms, 
were  in  much  less  favourable  condition  for  with- 
standing the  Indians  than  the  Englishmen  of  the 
seventeenth;  and  at  the  former  period  there  existed 
no  cause  for  emigration  from  Norway  and  Iceland 
at  all  comparable  to  the  economic,  political,  and 
religious  circumstances  which,  in  a  later  age,  sent 
thousands  of  Englishmen  to  Virginia  and  New 
England.  The  founding  of  colonies  in  America 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  no 
pastime;  it  was  a  tale  of  drudgeiy,  starvation,  and 
bloodshed,  that  curdles  one's  blood  to  read;  more 
attempts  failed  than  succeeded.  Assuredly  Thor- 
finn gave  proof  of  the  good  sense  ascribed  to  him 
when  he  turned  his  back  upon  Vinland.  But  if 
he  or  any  other  Northman  had  ever  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  colony  there,  can  anybody  explain 
why  It  should  not  have  stamped  the  fact  of  its 
existence  either  upon  the  soil,  or  upon  history,  or 
both,  as   unmistakably  as  the  colony  of   Green* 
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land?  Arcliseological  remains  of  the  Northmen 
abomid  in  Greenland,  all  the  way  from  Immarti^ 
nek  to  near  Cape  Farewell;  the  existence  of  one 
snch  relic  on  the  North  American  continent  has 
never  yet  been  proved.  Not  a  single  No»rcb»oio- 
vestige  of  the  Northmen's  presence  here,  ^^jNo^b! 
at  all  worthy  of  credence,  has  ever  been  JSSd SSaS 
found.  The  writers  who  have,  from  ^^  '^^^ 
time  to  time,  mistaken  other  things  for  such  ves- 
tiges, have  been  led  astray  because  they  have  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  conditions  of 
proof  in  Greenland  and  in  Vinland.  As  Mr. 
Laing  forcibly  put  the  case,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  ^^Grreenland  was  a  colony  with  commimica- 
tions,  trade,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  a  considerable  population,"  for  more  than  four 
centuries.  "Vinland  was  only  visited  by  flying 
parties  of  woodcutters,  remaining  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  winters,  but  never  settling  there  per- 
manently. ...  To  expect  here,  as  in  Greenland, 
material  proofs  to  corroborate  the  documentary 
proofs,  is  weakening  the  latter  by  linking  them  to 
a  sort  of  evidence  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  —  the  temporary  visits  of  a  ship's  crew, 
— cannot  exist  in  Vinland,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Grreenland,  come  in  to  support  them."^ 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Northmen 
never  founded  a  colony  in  America,  south  of 
Davis  strait,  is  furnished  by  the  total  absence  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  soil  of  North  America  until  they  were  brought 
hither  by  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  set- 

1  Laiqg,  HeinUkringlay  toL  i.  p.  181. 
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tiers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries* 

If  the  Northmen  had  ever  settled  in 

moabrnd         Yinland,  they  would  have  brought  cat- 

oeaafuiooiony,  tie  with  them,  and  if  their  colony  had 

they  would  ,  , 

baveintro-       bccu  successful,  it  would  have  intro- 

Ciii06d  domftft- 

tio  oktue  into  duced  such  cattle  permanently  into  the 

the  North  *  "^ 

American  fauna  of  the  coimtry.  Indeed,  our  nar- 
rative  tells  us  that  Karlsefni's  people 
^^had  with  them  all  kinds  of  cattle,  having  the 
intention  to  settle  in  the  land  if  they  could."  ^ 
Naturally  the  two  things  are  coupled  in  the  nar* 
rator's  mind.  So  the  Portuguese  carried  Uve- 
stock  in  their  earliest  expeditions  to  the  Atlantic 
islands;  ^  Columbus  brought  horses  and  cows,  with 
vines  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies;^  when  the  French,  under 
Baron  L^ry,  made  a  disa^strous  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  on  or  about  Cape  Breton  in  1518,  they  left 
behind  them,  upon  Sable  island,  a  goodly  stock 
of  cows  and  pigs,  whicL  throve  and  multiplied 
long  after  their  owners  had  ^ne;  ^  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  had  cattle,  goats,  and  swine  as  early  as 
1623.^    In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 

^  ^  Their  hof dhn  medh  B^r  aUakonar  f inadh,  tiiTfat  their  «tlo- 
dhu  at  byggja  landit,  ef  their  mietti  that,''  L  e.,  *'  iUi  omne  peev- 
dam  genus  seonm  habnenmt,  nam  terram,  si  lioeret,  «aloniit 
freqaentare  cogitamnt.*'    Rafn,  p.  57. 

^  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator^  p.  241. 

*  Irring's  Life  of  Columbus,  New  York,  1828,  toI.  i.  p.  293. 

*  Hittoire  chnmologique  de  la  Nouvelle  .FVanoe,  pp.  40,  68 ;  this 
work,  written  in  1689  by  the  Reoollet  friar  Sizte  le  Tao,  has  at 
length  been  published  (Paris,  1888)  widi  notes  and  other  original 
documents  by  Engine  R^veilland.  See,  also,  Lwt,  Noma  Or6ii^ 
89. 

*  John  Smith,  Generall  Hiatorie,  247. 
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eommnnity  of  Europeans  subsisting  anywhere  for 
any  length  of  time  without  domestic  animals.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Northmen  took  pains  to  raise 
cattle  in  Greenland,  and  were  quick  to  comment 
upon  the  climate  of  Y inland  as  favourable  for  pas- 
turage. To  suppose  that  these  men  ever  founded 
a  colony  in  North  America,  but  did  not  bring  do« 
mestic  animals  thither,  would  be  absurd.  But  it 
would  be  scarcely  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  such 
animals,  having  been  once  fairly  introduced  into 
the  fauna  of  North  America,  would  afterward  have 
vanished  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  ^^^a- 
their  presence.  As  for  the  few  cattle  Sl^^^^l^ubMi 
for  which  Thorfinn  could  find  room  in  S^^'uMi, 
his  three  or  four  dragon-ships,  we  may  "''^^^ 
easily  believe  that  his  people  ate  them  up  before 
l»^  a»  c«»,..y,  e^y  .too.  „  L.  told 
they  were  threatened  with  famine.  But  that  do- 
mestic cattle,  after  being  supported  on  American 
soil  during  the  length  of  time  involved  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  successful  colony  (say,  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years),  should  have  disappeared  without 
leaving  abimdant  traces  of  themselves,  is  simply 
incredible.  Horses  and  kine  are  not  dependent 
upon  man  for  their  existence;  when  left  to  them- 
selves, in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  they  run 
wild  and  flourish  in  what  naturalists  call  a  '^  feral" 
state.  Thus  we  find  feral  homed  cattle  in  the 
Falkland  and  in  the  Liadrone  islands,  as  well  as  in 
the  ancient  Chillingham  Park,  in  Northumber- 
land; we  find  feral  pigs  in  Jamaica;  feral  Euro- 
pean dogs  in  La  Plata ;  feral  horses  in  Turkestan, 
and  also   in    Mexico,   descended   from    Spanish 
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horses.^  If  the  Northmen  had  ever  founded  a 
colony  in  Yinland,  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
English  and  French  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  set  eyes  upon 
a  wild  horse,  or  wild  cattle,  pigs,  or  hoimds,  or 
any  such  indication  whatever  of  the  former  pre» 
sence  of  civilized  Europeans?  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  this  argument  used  before,  but  it 
seems  to  me  conclusive.  It  raises  against  the  hy* 
pothesis  of  a  Norse  colonization  in  Yinland  a  pre- 
sumption extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
overcome.* 

1  Darwin,  Animah  and  Plants  under  Dametiieationj  Londoa, 
1868,  yoL  i  pp.  27, 77,  84. 

^  The  views  of  Professor  Horsford  as  to  the  geographical  sitii* 
ation  of  Yinland  and  its  supposed  colonization  by  Northmen  are 
■et  forth  in  his  f onr  monographs,  Discovery  of  America  bjf  North" 
men — address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Leif  Erikseny  etc, 
Boston,  1888;  The  Problem  of  the  Northmen,  Cambridge  1889; 
The  Discovery  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Norumlega,  Boston,  1890; 
The  Defences  of  Norumbega,  Boston,  1891.  Among  Professor 
Horsford's  oonolosions  the  two  principal  axe:  1.  that  the  *' xiTer 
flowing  through  a  lake  into  the  sea  ^*  (Rafn,  p.  147)  is  Charles 
riTer,  and  that  Leif  *s  booths  were  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Cambridge  hospital;  2.  that  "Kommbeg^"  —  a  word 
loosely  applied  by  some  early  explorers  to  some  r^on  or  re- 
gions somewhere  between  the  I^ew  Jersey  coast  and  the  Bay  of 
Fondy  — was  the  Indian  utterance  of  **  Korbega'*  or  **  Norway ;  ** 
and  that  certain  stone  walls  and  dams  at  and  near  Watertown  are 
yestiges  of  an  ancient  '*  city  of  Nommbeg^,"  which  was  founded 
and  peopled  by  Northmen  and  carried  on  a  more  or  less  eiteunye 
trade  with  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  perhaps  as 
likely  that  Leifs  booths  were  within  die  present  limits  of  Cam- 
bridge as  in  any  of  the  numerous  places  which  di£ferent  writers 
haye  confidently  assigned  for  them,  all  the  way  from  Point  Judith 
to  Cape  Breton.  A  judicious  scholar  will  object  not  so  much  to 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
reached.  Too  much  weight  is  attached  to  hypothetioal  etymolQ* 
gies. 
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As  for  the  colony  in  Greenland,  while  its  popu- 
lation seems  never  to  have  exceeded  6,000  or 
6,000  souls,  it  maintained  its  existence  y^,tii«rfor. 
and  its  intercourse  with  Europe  unin-  owSimdSS- 
terruptedly  from  its  settlement  in  986,  ^^' 
by  Eric  the  Bed,  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  West 
Bygd,  or  western  settlement,  near  Grodthaab, 
seems  to  have  contained  ninety  farmsteads  and 
four  churches;  while  the  East  Bygd,  or  eastern 
settlement,  near  Julianeshaab,  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  farmsteads,  with  one  cathedral 
and  eleven  smaller  churches,  two  villages,  and 
three  or  four  monasteries.^  Between  Tunnudlior- 
bik  and  Igaliko  fiords,  and  about  thiriy  miles  from 
the  mined  stone  houses  of  Brattahlid,  there  now 
stands,  imposing  in  its  decay,  the  simple  but  mas- 
sive structure  of  Kaikortok  church,  once  the 
**  cathedral  **  church  of  the  Gardar  bishopric,  where 
the  Credo  was  intoned  and  censers  swimg,  while 
not  less  than  ten  generations  lived  and  died. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there 
was  a  movement  at  Rome  for  establishing  new 
in  ^*the  islands  of  the  ocean; ''  in  1106  a 


With  regard  to  the  Norse  colony  alleged  to  have  flonrubed  for 
three  oentmieaf  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  what  became  of  its  cattle 
and  horsea  ?  Why  do  we  find  no  ventig^  of  the  bnrial-plaoes  of 
these  Enropeaos?  or  of  iron  tools  and  weapons  of  medinval 
woslaoaiiship  ?  Why  is  there  no  docamentary  mention,  in  Scan- 
dinaria  or  elsewhere  in  Enrope,  of  this  traasatlantio  trade  ?  etc., 
•to.  Until  snch  points  as  these  are  disposed  of,  any  further  oon- 
■Lderation  of  the  hypothesis  may  properly  be  postponed. 

~  Laing,  Meimakringla^  L  141.  A  description  of  the  mins  may 
be  foand  in  two  papers  in  MeddeUlser  om  Gronlandf  Copenhagen, 
1383  and  1880. 
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bishop's  see  was  erected  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
and  one  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  Fteroes. 
In  1112,  Eric  Gnupason,^  having  been  appointed 
by  Pope  Paschal  H.   "bishop  of  Greenhind  and 


Rnina  of  the  dmroh  at  Kalcottok. 

Vinland  in  partthus  tnfidelium,"  went  from  Ice- 
land to  organize  his  new  diocese  in  Greenland. 
It  is  mentioned  in  at  least  six  different  velluins 
nwiop  Kric'i  tJ>^  in  1121  Bishop  Eric  "went  in 
Mi^Svta-  search  of  Vinland."^  It  is  nowhere 
iwid,  ii2»-  mentioned  that  he  found  it,  and  Dr. 
Storm  thinks  it  probable  that  he  perished  in  the 
enterprise,  for,  within  the  next  year  or  next  but 
one,  the  Greenlanders  asked  for  a  new  bishop, 

I  Sometimes  called  E^o  Uppai ;  he  is  mentdaned  in  the  Laiid> 
ndma-bdk  as  a  native  of  Icsland. 

^  Storm,  lilandake  AniuUer,  ChmtUnia,  1BB8 ;  Reeve*,  n« 
Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,  Lundim,  li^OO,  pp.  ^&-6l. 
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and  Eric's  snocessor.  Bishop  Arnold,  was  con- 
secrated in  1124.^  After  Eric  there  was  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  bishops  appointed  by  the  papal 
court,  down  at  least  to  1409,  and  seventeen  of 
these  bishops  are  mentioned  bj  name.  We  do 
not  learn  that  any  of  them  ever  repeated  Eric's 
erperiment  of  searching  for  Vinland.  So  far  as 
existing  Icelandic  velloms  know,  there  was  no  vojr* 
age  to  Vinland  after  1121.  Very  likely,  howerer, 
there  may  have  been  occasional  voyages  for  timber 
from  Grreenland  to  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, which  did  not  attract  attention  or  call  for 
comment  in  Iceland.  This  is  rendered  somewhat 
probable  from  an  entry  in  the  ^  Elder  Skalholt 
Annals,"  a  vellam  written  about  1362.  This  in- 
forms us  that  in  1347  ^there  came  a 
ship  from  Greenland,  less  in  size  than  Maruald, 
small  Icelandic  trading-vessels.  It  was 
without  an  anchor.  There  were  seventeen  men  on 
board,  and  they  had  sailed  to  Markland,  but  had 
afterwards  been  driven  hither  by  storms  at  sea."^ 

^  Storm,  in  AaH4gerfor  XardiMk  Oldhyndighed,  18^,  p.  319. 

*  B«eYes,  op,  at,  p.  83.  In  asodier  Tellam  it  is  meistioned  that 
in  1347  '*  a  ship  came  from  Greenland,  which  had  sailed  to  Mark- 
land,  and  there  were  eighteen  men  on  hoard."  As  Mr.  Reeyea 
well  ohserres :  "  The  nature  of  the  information  indicates  that  tha 
knowledge  of  the  disoorery  had  not  altogether  faded  from  the 
memories  of  the  Icelanders  settled  in  Greenland.  It  seems  fur- 
ther to  lend  a  measure  of  plausibility  to  a  theory  that  people 
f rcnn  the  Greenland  colony  may  from  time  to  time  have  visited 
die  coast  to  the  southwest  of  their  home  for  supplies  of  wood,  or 
for  some  kindred  purpose.  The  risitors  in  this  case  had  OTidently 
intended  to  return  directly  from  Markland  to  Greenland,  and 
had  they  not  been  driren  out  of  their  course  to  Iceland,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  this  voyage  would  never  hare  found  mention  in 
lofilandic  ehvooicles,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  must  hare  vanished 
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This  is  the  latest  mention  of  any  voyage  to  or 
from  the  countries  beyond  Greenland. 

If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  a  colony 
could  be  maintained  in  southern  Greenland  more 
easily  than  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Massa- 
chusetts, or  even  why  the  Northmen  did  not  at 
once  abandon  their  fiords  at  Brattahlid  and  come 
in  a  flock  to  these  pleasanter  places,  he  must  call 
to  mind  two  important  circumstances.  First,  the 
settlers  in  southern  Greenland  did  not  meet  with 
barbarous  natives,  but  only  with  vestiges  of  their 
former  presence.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that,  in  roaming  the  icy  deserts  of  the  far 
north  in  quest  of  seals  and  bearskins,  the  Norse 
hunters  encoimtered  tribes  of  Eskimo  using  stone 
knives  and  whalebone  arrow-heads;^  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  hear  of 
TheGreeniBod  their  getting  iuto  a  war  with  these 
JiffibS;  people.  In  1349  the  West  Bygd  was 
^'■"°***'  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Eskimos; 
in  1379  they  invaded  the  East  Bygd  and  wrought 
sad  havoc;  and  it  is  generally  believecl  that  some 
time  after  1409  they  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  colony. 

Secondly,  the  relative  proximity  of  Greenland 
to  the  mother  country,  Iceland,  made  it  much  eas- 
ier to  sustain  a  colony  there  than  in  the  more  dis- 
tant Yinland.  In  colonizing,  as  in  campaigning, 
distance  from  one's  base  is  sometimes  the  supreme 
circumstance.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

M  completely  as  did  die  colony  to  which  the  Markland  fintcni 
belonged.*' 
^  Stocm,  Manuuunia  historica  Norvegioj  p.  77« 
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file  TBiy  existenoe  of  tibe  Gieenland  ooloiiy  itself 
depended  upon  perpetual  and  nntnunmeUed  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  Icehind;  and  when 
once  the  source  of  supply  was  cut  off,  the  colony 
soon  languished.  In  1380  and  1387  the  crowns 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  descended  upon  Queen 
Margaret,  and  soon  she  made  her  precious  contri* 
bution  to  the  innumerable  swarm  of  instances  that 
show  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  ruled. 
She  made  the  trade  to  Greenland,  Icehind,  and 
the  Fseroe  isles  **a  royal  monopoly  which  ^^ 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  ships  belong-  J^^  ^ 
ing  to,  or  licensed  by,  the  sovereign.  JJUJUJ^^*" 
•  .  .  Under  the  monopoly  of  trade  the 
Icelanders  could  have  no  yessels,  and  no  object  for 
sailing  to  Greenland;  and  the  vessels  fitted  out  by 
government,  or  it3  lessees,  would  only  be  ready  to 
leave  Denmark  or  Bergen  for  Jceland  at  the  season 
they  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  leave  Iceland  to 
go  to  Grreenland.  The  colony  gradually  fell  into 
oblivion.''^  When  this  prohibitory  management 
was  abandoned  after  1534  by  Christian  III.,  it  was 
altogether  too  late.  Starved  by  the  miserable  pol- 
icy of  governmental  interference  with  freedom  of 
^^rade,  tiie  little  Greenland  colony  soon  became  too 
weak  to  sustain  itself  against  the  natives  whose 
hostility  had,  for  half  a  century,  been  growing 
more  and  more  dangerous.     Precisely  when  or  how 

1  Lalng,  HdmMkringla^  i.  147.  It  has  been  tapposed  that  th« 
Blaok  Death,  hj  which  aU  Europe  was  raraged  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  may  have  croBsed  to  Greenlandt 
and  lataUy  weakened  the  colony  there ;  but  Vigf  nnon  says  that 
tilt  Blaok  Death  neter  touched  Iceland  (Sturlunga  8aga^  tqL  i 
pk  oodz.),  so  that  it  ia  not  ao  likely  to  have  reached  Greenland. 
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it  perished  we  do  not  know.  The  latest  notice  wa 
have  of  the  colony  is  of  a  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed (probably  in  the  Kakortok  church),  in 
1409,  by  Endrede  Andreasson,  the  last  bishop.^ 
Wlien,  after  three  centuries,  the  great  missionary, 
Hans  Egede,  visited  Greenland,  in  1721,  he  found 
the  ruins  of  farmsteads  and  villages,  the  popula* 
tion  of  which  had  vanished. 

Our  account  of  pre-Columbian  voyages  to 
America  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  latest  voyage  said  to  have  been 
made  by  European  vessels  to  the  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  East  Bygd.  I  refer  to  the  famous  nar- 
The  ■fcory  oi  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  Zeuo  brothers,  which  has 
SotSS?*"  furnished  so  many  subjects  of  conten- 
tion for  geographers  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  John  Finkerton  called  it  ^^one  of  the 
most  puzzling  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature.'^* 
Nevertheless  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  chiefly 
through  the  acute  researches  of  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Major  and  Baron  Nordenskjold,  toward 
clearing  up  this  mystery,  so  that  certain  points  in 
the  Zeno  narrative  may  now  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished; ^  and  from  these  essential  points  we  maj 

^  La&Bg,  op.  ct^  L  142. 

s  Yet  this  learned  higtorian  was  quite  ooneot  in  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  Zeno*8  story,  for  in  the  same  place  be  saysi  *^  If  real, 
lufl  Frisland  is  the  Ferro  islands,  and  his  Ziohmni  is  Sinclair.'* 
Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  London,  1797,  voL  L  p.  261. 

*  Bitajor,  T7i€  Voyages  of  the  Venetian  Brothers^  Nicold  amd 
Antonio  Zeno,  to  the  Northern  Seas  in  the  XlVth  Century,  London, 
1873  (Haklnyt  Society) ;  cf .  Nordenskjold,  Om  brSdema  Zenot 
feaor  och  de  dldsta  kartor  dfner  Norden^  Stockhdlm,  1883. 


form  an  opmicm  as  to  die  dmacler  of  somdij 
qaestionable  detafls. 

The  Zeno  family  was  one  of  die  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  in  Yeniee.  Among  its  memhers  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oentn-  ^i  ffmiifm 
ries  we  find  a  doge,  seyeral  senators  and  '^* 
members  of  the  ConncQ  of  Ten,  and  militaiy  oom- 
mandersof  high  repute.  Of  these,  Pietro  Draoone 
Zeno,  abont  1350,  was  captain-general  of  the 
Christian  league  for  withstanding  the  Tnrks;  and 
his  son  Carlo  achieTed  snch  saooess  in  the  war 
against  Genoa  that  he  was  called  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark,  and  his  services  to  Yenice  were  compared 
with  those  of  Camillns  to  Some.  Now  this  Carlo 
had  two  brothers,  — Nicolb,  known  as  *^the  Chev- 
alier," and  Antonio.  After  the  dose  of  the  Gren- 
oese  war  the  Chevalier  Nicolb  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  world,^  and  more  particularly 
England  and  Flanders.  So  about  1390  he  fitted 
up  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and,  passing  out 
from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  sailed  northward 
upon  the  Atlantic.  After  some  days  of  fair 
weather,  he  was  caught  in  a  storm  and 
blown  along:  for  many  days  more,  until  wncked  upon 

_  ,®         -.         "^         ^  '  one  of  the 

at  length  the  snip  was  cast  ashore  on  FaproeUuids 

one  of  the  Fseroe  islands  and  wrecked, 

though  most  of  the  crew  and  goods  were  rescued. 

^  "Or  M.  Niool6  il  Canalieie  .  .  .  entr6  in  gpramdisrimo  deside- 
fio  di  ueder  il  mondo,  e  peregrinare,  e  f ani  oapaoe  di  Tarij  oos- 
temi  e  di  ling^  de  gli  hnomini,  aoci6  che  con  le  oocasioni  poi 
potene  meglio  far  leniigio  alia  ana  patria  ed  4  se  aoqaiatar  fama 
•  onore."  The  narratiye  priyes  1380  as  tlie  date  of  the  Toyage,  bat 
Mr.  Major  has  shown  that  it  most  haye  been  a  "^^^tftkit  for  1300 
(ip.  ctit.  zliL-zlyiii). 
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According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  some  of  the  natives  of  the  island  (Scandina- 
vians) came  swarming  about  the  unf  ortonate  stran* 
gers  to  kill  and  rob  them,  but  a  great  chieftain, 
with  a  force  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  arrived 
upon  the  spot  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  outrage* 
Hds  chief  was  Henry  Sinclair  of  Boslyn,  who  in 
1879  had  been  invested  by  King  Hacon  VI.,  of 
Norway,  with  the  earldom  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Caithness.  On  learning  Zeno's  rank  and  impor- 
tance,  Sinclair  treated  him  with  much  courtesy,  and 
presently  9>  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two. 
Sinclair  was  then  engaged  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels  in  conquering  and  annexing  to  his  earldom 
the  F»roe  islands,  and  on  several  occasions  prof- 
ited by  the  military  and  nautical  skill  of  the  Y ene* 
tian  captain.  Nicolb  seems  to  have  enjoyed  tiiis 
stirring  life,  for  he  presentiy  sent  to  his  brother 
Antonio  in  Venice  an  account  of  it,  which  induced 
the  latter  to  come  and  join  him  in  the  FsBroe  islands. 
Antonio  arrived  in  the  course  of  1391,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  Sinclair  fourteen  years,  returning 
to  Venice  in  time  to  die  there  in  1406.  After  An- 
tonio's arrival,  his  brother  Nicolb  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  Sinclair's  littie  fleet,  and 
assisted  him  in  taking  possession  of  the  Shetland 
islands,  which  were  properly  comprised  within  his 
earldom.  In  tho  course  of  these  adventures, 
Nicolb  seems  to  have  had  his  interest  aroused  in 
reports  about  Greenland.  It  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  since  Queen  Margaret  had  un- 
dertaken to  make  a  royal  monopoly  of  the  Green* 
land  trade  in  furs  and  whale  oil,  and  this  would 
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be  a  natural  topic  of  conTersation  in  the  Fieroes. 
In  July,  1893,  or  1394,  Nioolb  Zeno  saQed  to 
Greenland  with  three  ships,  and  visited  _  . 
the  £ast  Bygd.  After  spending  some  JJJ/^53;; 
time  there,  not  being  accustomed  to  such 
a  climate,  he  caught  cold,  and  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  Faeroes,  probably  in  1395.  Hia 
brother  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  office  and  such 
emoluments  as  pertained  to  it;  and  after  a  while, 
at  Earl  Sinclair's  instigation,  he  undertook  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  order 
to  verify  some  fishermen's  reports  of  the  existence 
of  land  a  thousand  miles  or  more  to  the  west. 
One  of  these  fishermen  was  to  serve  as  guide  to 
the  expedition,  but  unfortunately  he  died  three 
days  before  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail.  Never- 
theless, the  expedition  started,  with  Sinclair  him- 
self on  board,  and  encoxmtered  vicissi-  _ 

_.  Yojnge  of  Eui 

tudes  of  weather  and  fortune.     In  foe:  6i"<^><^r  and 

Antonio  ZeDO. 

and  storm  they  lost  all  reckoning  of 
position,  and  found  themselves  at  length  on  the 
western  coast  of  a  country  which,  in  the  Italian 
narrative,  is  called  ^^Icaria,''  but  which  has  been 
supposed,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been 
Kerry,  in  Ireland.  Here,  as  they  went  ashore  for 
fresh  water,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
several  of  their  number  were  slain.  From  .this 
point  they  sailed  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic  again, 
and  reached  a  place  supposed  to  be  Greenland,  but 
which  is  so  vaguely  described  that  the  identifica- 
tion is  veiy  difficult.^    Our  narrative  here  ends 

*  It  sppean  on  the  Zeno  map  m  "  Trin  ]ymontor,"  abont  the 
iito  of  Cape  Farewell ;   bat  how  oonld  mx  days'  Mul  W.  from 
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Bomewliat  confusedly.  We  are  told  that  Sinclair 
remained  in  this  place,  ^^and  explored  the  whole 
of  the  coimtiy  with  great  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  Greenland."  Antonio 
Zeno,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  with  part  of 
the  fleet  to  the  Fseroe  islands,  where  he  arrived 
after  sailing  eastward  for  about  a  month,  during 
five  and  twenty  days  of  which  he  saw  no  land. 
After  relating  these  things  and  paying  a  word  of 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  yirtues  of  Earl  Sinclair, 
^^a  prince  as  worthy  of  immortal  memoiy  as  any 
that  ever  lived  for  his  great  braveiy  and  remark- 
able goodness,"  Antonio  closes  his  letter  abruptly: 
^^But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more  in  this  letter,  and 
hope  to  be  with  you  veiy  shortly,  and  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity  on  other  subjects  by  word  of 
mouth.  "1 

The  person  thus  addressed  by  Antonio  was  his 
brother,  the  illustrious  Carlo  Zeno.  Soon  after 
reaching  home,  after  this  long  and  eventful  ab- 
sence, Antonio  died.  Besides  his  letters  he  had 
written  a  more  detailed  accoimt  of  the  affairs  in 
the  northern  seas.  These  papers  remained  for 
more  than  a  century  in  the  palace  of  the  family  at 
Venice,  until  one  of  the  children,  in  his  mischiev- 
ous play,  got  hold  of  them  and  tore   them  up. 

Kerry,  followed  by  four  days'  sail  N.  £.,  reach  any  snch  point? 
and  how  does  this  ^ort  ontward  sail  consist  with  the  return  yoy- 
age,  twenty  days  £.  and  eight  days  S.  K,  to  the  Faeroes  ?  Tha 
place  is  also  said  to  hare  had  *'  aferdle  soil  **  and  *'  goodriyen,'* 
a  description  in  nowise  answering  to  Ghreenland. 

^  **  Per6  non  ni  dir6  altro  in  questa  lettera,  sperando  tosto  di 
essere  con  noi,  e  di  sodisfami  di  molte  altie  cose  con  la  uioa  nooa.* 
Major,  p.  34. 
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This  child  was  Antonio's  great-great-great-grand- 
son, Nioolb,  bom  in  1515.  When  this  young  Ni- 
eolb  had  come  to  middle  age,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  he  happened  to  come  across 
some  remnants  of  these  documents,  and  then  all  at 
once  he  remembered  with  grief  how  he  had,  in  his 
boyhood,  pulled  them  to  pieces.^  In  the  light  of 
the  rapid  progress  in  geographical  discoveiy  since 
1492,  this  story  of  distant  voyages  had  p^buartion  of 
now  for  Nicolb  an  interest  such  as  it  SJdoS^rtl 
could  not  have  had  for  his  immediate  iSJ^^^J"' 
ancestors.  Searching  the  palace  he 
found  a  few  grimy  old  letters  and  a  map  or  sailing 
chart,  rotten  with  age,  which  had  been  made  or  at 
any  rate  brought  home  by  his  ancestor  Antonio. 
Nicolb  drew  a  fresh  copy  of  this  map,  and  pieced 
together  the  letters  as  best  he  could,  with  more  or 
less  explanatory  text  of  his  own,  and  the  result 
was  the  little  book  which  he  published  in  1558.' 

Unfortunately  young  Nicolb,  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  making  it  all  as  clear  as  he  could, 

^  '*  All  these  letten  were  written  by  Messire  Antonio  to  Measire 
Cailo,  ha  brother ;  and  I  am  grieved  that  the  book  and  many 
cither  writings  on  0ieM  robjeots  have,  I  don't  know  how,  oome 
■adly  to  ruin ;  for,  being  bnt  a  child  when  they  fell  into  my 
bands,  I,  not  knowing  what  tiiey  were,  tore  them  in  pieces,  as 
children  will  do,  and  sent  them  all  to  min :  a  circumstance  which 
I  cannot  now  recall  without  the  greatest  sorrow.  Neyertheless, 
in  order  that  such  an  important  memorial  should  not  be  lost,  I 
have  put  the  whole  in  order,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  above  nar- 
rative.''    Major,  p.  35. 

'  Nicol6  Zeno,  Dello  Koprimerao  deW  itale  Fritdanda,  Edanda, 
Engronelanda^  Estotilanda^  ^  Icaria./atto  per  due  fratdli  Zenif 
M.  Nicolb  U  Caualiere^  j$*  M.  Antonio.  Libra  VnOy  col  disegno  di 
dette  hole.  Venice,  15o^.  Mr.  Major's  book  contains  the  entire 
text,  with  an  English  translation. 
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thought  it  necessary  not  simply  to  reproduce  Hie 
old  weather-beaten  map,  but  to  amend  it  by  put- 
ting on  here  and  there  such  places  and  names  as 
his  diligent  perusal  of  the  manuscript  led  him  to 
deem  wanting  to  its  completeness.^  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  that  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult sort  of  thing  to  do,  but  in  this  case  the  cir- 
oumstances  were  far  from  favourable.  Of  course 
Nicolb  got  these  names  and  places  into  absurd 

1  The  map  is  taken  from  Wixuor^B  Near*  and  Crit.  Htjf., L  127, 
where  it  is  reduced  from  Nordenskjold's  Studien  ok  Forskmngar. 
A  better  because  burger  copy  may  be  foimd  in  Major's  VojjfagtM 
of  the  Venetian  Brothers*  The  original  map  measures  12  X  15| 
inches.  In  the  legend  at  the  top  the  date  is  given  as  M  ooo  uexz. 
but  eYidently  one  x  has  been  omitted,  for  it  should  be  1390,  and 
is  correctly  so  giyen  by  Marco  Barbaro,  in  his  Genealogie  dei  nohtU 
Veneti;  oi  Antonio  Zeno  he  says,  "^Sorisse  con  il  frateUo  Ni- 
ool6  Kay.  li  viaggi  deU'  Isole  sotto  il  polo  artico,  e  di  qnei  soo- 
primente  del  1390,  e  ohe  per  ordine  di  Zicno,  re  di  Frislanda,  si 
port^  nel  continente  d*  Estotilanda  neU'  America  settentrionale  a 
ehe  si  f  erm6  14  anni  in  Frislanda,  ciod  4  con  sno  f  ratello  NicoU^ 
e  10  solo."  (This  yaluable  work  has  never  been  published.  The 
original  MS.,  in  Barbarous  own  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  tha 
Biblioteca  di  San  Marco  at  Venioe.  There  is  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury copy  of  it  among  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.) —  Nicol6  did  not  leave  Italy  until  after  December  14^ 
1388  (Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  torn.  xziL  p.  779). 
The  map  can  hardly  have  been  made  before  Antonio's  voyage, 
about  14(X)«  The  places  on  the  map  are  wildly  out  of  position,  as 
was  common  enough  in  old  maps.  Greenland  is  attached  to  Nor* 
way  according  to  the  general  belief  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  his 
confusion  between  the  names  *' EsUand "  and  *^  Islanda,"  young 
Nicol6  has  tried  to  reproduce  the  Shetland  group,  or  somethii^  like 
it,  and  attach  it  to  Iceland.  "  Icaria,"  probably  Kerry,  in  Ireland, 
has  been  made  into  an  island  and  carried  far  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  queerest  of  young  Nicol6*s  mistakes  wss  in  placing  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Olaus  (**  St  Thomas  ").  He  should  have  placed  it 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  Greenland,  near  his  "  Af  ^mmitor; " 
but  he  has  got  it  on  the  extreme  northeast,  just  about  when 
Greenland  is  jmned  to  Europe. 
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positioiiB,  thos  perplexing  tlie  map  and  danu^^ing 
its  reputation.  With  regard  to  names,  there  was 
obscoritf  enough,  to  be^  with.  In  the  first 
place,  th^  were  Icelandic  names  falling  upon 
the  Italian  ears  of  old  Nicolb  and  Antonio,  and 
spelled  by  them  accordiog  to  their  own  ^^ 

notionfi ;  in  the  second  place,  these  out-  (on^tJOM  <* 
landiflh  names,  blurred  and  defaced 
withal  in  the  weather-stained  manuscript,  were  a 
piuzle  to  the  eye  of  young  Nicolb,  who  could  but 
decipher  them  according  to  his  notions.  The  havoc 
that  can  be  wrought  upon  winged  words,  subjected 
to  such  processee,  is  sometimes  marvellous.'  Per- 
haps the  slightest  sufferer,  in  this  case,  was  the 
name  of  the  group  of  islands  upon  one  of  which  the 
shipwrecked  Nioofc  was  rescued  by  Sinclair.     The 

1  "  Comlneii  de  ooqnillas  tn><>fr'^pl>><l>i<*  <>■>  ^  leotoiea  djfeo- 
tnninfni  mit  erM  de  noint  boitani,  qo'il  Bst  enniite  bien  diffioUa, 
qitdqaaf<ni  imp<»nbla  de  rediener  I  lliistoii*  et  I>  giognphie 
eo  want  pliines."    Areiao,  Martin  WoitzemaUer,  p.  9. 

It  ia  intsroatmg  to  ww  bow  thonnighlj  vorda  can  be  du^oiwd 
I,j  an  QDfuniliar  phoneliD  gpelliiiK.  I  li»e  Hen  people  hape- 
I — '-  pDnled  b;  the  following'  bill,  rappoaed  to  httve  been  mads 
OTt  b;  an  illiteiMe  tOble-keaper  aoniewliere  in  Rngland ;  — 

Oaaf  ada Ta   «d 

4d 


7Bl0d 
SotM  yean  ago  Profeaaor  HniUy  told  me  of  a  Iett«r  from 
Pianoa  wbidi  oame  to  tba  London  poat-offioo  thna  addieaaad;  — 
SftvaMMn, 

Kqni  dn  hat, 

Angletene. 
^na  latter,  after  ezoitinff  at  fint  helpleaa  bewfldennent  and 
then  bnsy  apeenlation,  vaa  at  lengtL  daliTared  to  tbe  right  ptr- 
■OB,  Sir  Bvwqiry  Davg,  in  bia  rooma  at  the  Royal  Inititatiai  un 
t,  juM  off  fican  PiccadiUy  t 
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name  FoBToidander  sounded  to  Italian  ears  as 
Fridanda^  and  was  uniformly  so  written.^  Then 
the  pronunciation  of  Shetland  was  helped  by  pre- 
fixing a  vowel  sound,  as  is  oonunon  in  Italian,  and 
80  it  came  to  be  EsUand  and  Edand*  This  led 
young  Nicolb's  eye  in  two  or  three  places  to  con- 
found it  with  Idanda^  or  Icdand^  and  probably 
in  one  place  with  Irlanda^  or  Irdand*  Where 
old  Nicolb  meant  to  say  that  the  island  upon  which 
he  was  living  with  Earl  Sinclair  was  somewhat 
larger  than  Shetland,  young  Nicolb  understood 
him  as  saying  that  it  was  somewhat  larger  than 
_  ^  ..  Irdand;  and  so  upon  the  amended  map 
^^Frislanda  "  appears  as  one  great  island 
surrounded  by  tiny  islands.'  After  tibe  publica- 
tion of  this  map,  in  1558,  sundry  details  were  cop- 
ied from  it  by  the  new  maps  of  that  day,  so  that 
even  far  down  into  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
common  to  depict  a  big  ^^Frislanda"  somewhere 
in  mid-ocean.  When  at  length  it  was  proved  that 
no  such  island  exists,  the  reputation  of  the  Z^&io 
narrative  was  seriously  damaged.  The  nadir  of 
reaction  against  it  was  reached  when  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  tissue  of  lies  invented  by  theyoimger 
Nicolb,®  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  Venetian  claim  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

1  Golumbiu,  on  his  journey  to  Iceland  in  1477,  sIbo  heard  dia 
name  Fceroislander  as  Fridanda^  and  ao  wrote  it  in  the  letter  pre* 
served  for  ns  in  his  biography  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  hereafter  to 
be  especially  noticed.   See  Majorca  remarks  on  this,  op,  at.  p.  ziz. 

'  Perhaps  in  the  old  worn-out  map  the  arohipelairo  nmy  hare 
been  blnrred  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  island.    Tlus  would  aid 

3  See  the  elaborate  paper  by  Admiral  Zahrtmann,  in  Norduk 
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31ie  narrative,  however,  not  only  seta  ap  no  such 
elaim,  but  nowhere  betrays  a  consciouanesfi  that  its 
incidents  entitle  it  to  make  such  a  claim,  rba  >urn>iha 
It  had  evidently  not  occiirred  to  young  ^^„uia 
Nioolb  to  institute  any  comparison  be-  JS«nof^'*' 
tween  his  ancestors'  voyages  to  Green-  """ 

land  and  the  voyages  of  Columbua  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  of  which  we  now  know  Greenland  to 
be  a  pirt.  The  knowledge  of  the  Xorth  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  of  the  bearing  of  one  fact  upon 
another  fact  in  relation  to  it,  was  still,  in  1558,  in 
an  extremely  vague  and  rudimentary  condition. 
In  the  mind  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  as  the  map 
shows,  Greenland  was  a  European  peninsula  ; 
such  T^as  the  idea  common  among  mediseval  North- 
men, as  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  this 
map.  Neither  in  his  references  to  Greenland,  nor 
to  Eatotiland  and  Drog^o,  presentiy  to  be  consid- 
ered, does  young  Nicolb  appear  in  the  hght  of  a 
man  ni^g  or  suggesting  a  "claim."  He  ap- 
pears simply  as  a  modest  and  cons<uentiou8  editor, 
interested  in  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  and  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  has  got  hold  of  im- 
portant documents,  but  intent  only  upon  ^ving 
his  material  as  correctiy  as  possible,  and  refrain- 
ing from  aU  sort  of  comment  except  such  as  now 

Tididmftfar  OUtkyndighed,  Copenhigen,  1834,  to),  i.,  khI  the 
EngUik  tnualatiaii  oC  it  in  Jotmal  of  Royal  Geogri^iltU'il 
Beads,  London,  1S36,  toL  t.  AU  tliat  bnniBD  in^niiitj  b  eier 
Hkal;  to  deviM  tgtintt  the  houMt;  of  Zeao'g  narratiTe  u  pro- 
■anted  in  this  omdits  ensj,  vMch  ha»  been  lo  oompletel;  de- 
moliibed  nndsr  Hr.  Major's  he&Ty  itToksa  tliiit  thsre  i*  not 
•noogfa  of  it  laft  to  pick  up.  Aa  to  this  pnrt  of  the  q: 
mj  BOW  Hfdlj  eqr,  "  finia,  Uoi  Deo  I  " 
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and  then  seems  needful  to  explain  the  text  as  he 
liimaftlf  understands  it. 

The  identification  of  ^^Frislanda"  with  the 
Faeroe  islands  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  dis- 
coveiy  that  the  ^^Zichmni  "  of  the  narrative  means 
Heniy  Sinclair;  and,  in  order  to  make 
this  discoveiy,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  history  of  the  Orkneys ; 
hence  old  Pinkerton,  as  above  remarked,  got  it 
right.  The  name  ^^Zichmni "  is,  no  doubt,  a  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  bejugglement;  but  Henry  Sin- 
clair is  a  personage  well  known  to  history  in  that 
comer  of  the  world,  and  the  deeds  of  "Zichmni,** 
as  recounted  in  the  narrative,  are  neither  more  not 
less  than  the  deeds  of  Sinclair.  Doubtless  Anto- 
nio spelled  the  name  in  some  queer  way  of  his 
own,  and  then  young  Nicolb,  unable  to  read  his 
ancestor's  pot-hooks  where  —  as  in  the  case  of 
proper  names  —  there  was  no  clue  to  guide  him, 
contrived  to  make  it  still  queerer.  Here  we  have 
strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative. 
If  Nicolb  had  been  concocting  a  stoiy  in  which 
Earl  Sinclair  was  made  to  figure,  he  would  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  from  literary  sources,  and 
thus  would  have  got  his  names  right;  the  earl 
might  have  appeared  as  Enrico  de  Santo  Claro, 
but  not  as  ^^Zichmni."  It  is  not  at  all  likely, 
however,  that  any  literary  knowledge  of  Sinclair 
and  his  doings  was  obtainable  in  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Zeno  narrative,  moreover, 
in  its  references  to  Greenland  in  connection  with 
the  Chevalier  Nicolb's  visit  to  the  East  Bygd, 
shows  a  topographical  knowledge  that  was  other- 
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wise  quite  inaccessible  to  the  younger  Nicolb. 
Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  Ivar  Bardsen, 
steward  to  the  Gardar  bishopric,  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  Greenland,  with  sailing  direc-  BuiiMQ*a 
tions  for  reaching  it,  which  modem  re-  ^^gS?*** 
search  has  proved  to  have  been  accurate  **^'** 
in  every  particular.  Bardsen's  details  and  those 
of  the  Zeno  narrative  mutually  corroborate  each 
other.  But  Bardsen's  book  did  not  make  its  way 
down  into  Europe  until  the  very  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,^  and  then  amid  the  dense  igno- 
rance prevalent  concerning  Greenland  its  details 
were  not  understood  until  actual  exploration  within 
the  last  seventy  years  has  at  length  revealed  their 
meaning.  The  genuineness  of  the  Zeno  narrative 
is  thus  conclusively  proved  by  its  knowledge  of 
Arctic  geography,  such  as  could  have  been  obtained 
only  by  a  visit  to  the  far  North  at  a  time  before 
the  Greenland  colony  had  finally  lost  touch  with 
its  mother  country. 

The  visit  of  the  Chevalier  Nicolb,  therefore, 
about  1894,  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  last  dis- 
tinct glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  colony  founded  by 
Eric  the  Red  before  its  melancholy  disappearance 
from  histoiy.  Already  the  West  Bygd  had  ceased 
to  exist.     Five  and  forty  years  before  ti«t  time  it 

^  It  was  translated  into  Dnteh  by  the  famous  Arctio  explorer, 
William  Barents,  whose  yoyages  are  so  graphically  described  in 
Motley's  United  Netherlands^  vol.  iii.  pp.  552-576.  An  English 
translation  was  made  for  Henry  Hudson.  A  yery  old  Danish 
Tenion  may  be  fonnd  in  Rafn's  Antiquitates  Americana^  pp.  300- 
S18 ;  Danish,  Latin,  and  English  yersions  in  Major^s  Voyages  of 
As  Venetian  BroOiers^  etc.,  pp.  39-54 ;  and  an  Engli^  version  in 
De  Costa's  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,  Albany,  1869. 
pp.  61-06. 
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Had  been  laid  waste  and  its  people  massacred  by 
Eskimos,  and  trusty  Ivar  Bardsen,  tardily  sent 
with  a  small  force  to  the  rescue,  found  nothing  left 
alive  but  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  running  wild.^ 
Nicolb  Zeno,  arriving  in  the  East  Bygd,  found 
ThemooM-  there  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
oiMi^radiu  Olaus,  a  name  which  in  the  narrative 
*^  ■''**'  has  become  St.  Thomas.  To  this  mon* 
astery  came  friars  from  Norway  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  for  the  most  part  from  Iceland.'  It 
stood  ^^hard  by  a  hill  which  vomited  fire  like  Vesu- 
vius and  Etna."  There  was  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  spring  of  hot  water  which  the  ingenious 
friars  conducted  in  pipes  into  their  monastery  and 
church,  thereby  keeping  themselves  comfortable  in 
the  coldest  weather.  This  water,  as  it  came  into 
the  kitchen,  was  hot  enough  to  boil  meats  and  veg- 
etables. The  monks  even  made  use  of  it  in  warm- 
ing covered  gardens  or  hot-beds  in  which  they 
raised  sundry  fruits  and  herbs  that  in  milder  cli- 
mates grow  out  of  doors.^     ^^  Hither  in  summer- 

^  Sohe  teD&iuliiiiuelf:  '*Qao  oum  TeniaMnt,  nnnnm  honii* 
nam,  neque  ehristuumm  neqne  pagannm,  inyeneraiit,  tMotammiodo 
feia  peoora  «t  ores  deprekendenmt,  ex  qnibus  quantum  nayw 
fexre  poterant  in  has  deportato  domum  rediemnt*'  Detaryitio 
Qrwidandia^  apnd  Major,  p.  63.  The  glacial  men  had  done  their 
work  ol  alaoghter  and  Taniflhed. 

'  "Mala  maggior  parte  sono  dalle  Islande."  Mr.  Major  it 
dearly  wrong  in  translating  it  *'  from  the  Shetland  Islea."  The 
younger  Niool6  was  puzzled  by  the  similaiity  of  the  names  Islaiw 
da  and  Bslanda,  and  sometimes  confounded  Iceland  with  the  ShaU 
land  group.    But  in  this  place  Iceland  is  SYidently  meant. 

'  This  application  of  the  hot  water  to  purposes  of  gardenii^ 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  coyered  gardens  or  hot-beds  constructed 
by  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Cologne  ia 
HiQ  thirteenth  century.    See  Humboldt's  £ofiRog,  ii  ISOl 
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time  oome  many  vessels  from  .  .  .  the  Cape  above 
Norway,  and  from  Trocdlieim,  and  bring  the 
friars  all  sorts  of  comforts,  taking  in  exchange  fish 
.  .  .  and  skins  of  different  kinds  of  aninnJn. 
.  .  .  There  are  continually  in  the  harbour  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  detained  by  the  sea  being  frozen, 
and  waiting  for  the  next  seaaoD  to  melt  the  ice."  ^ 
This  mention  of  the  volcano  and  the  hot  spring 
is  very  interesting.     In  the  Miocene  period  tbe 

Adantic  ridee  was  one  of  the  principal 

,         ,        .  .    .  ,       Volomowof 

Beata    of    volcanic    activiiy   upon    the  um  nmtii  u. 

^be;  the  line  of  volcanoes  extended 
all  tJie  way  from  Greenland  down  into  central 
France.  But  for  several  hundred  thonsand  years 
thia  activity  has  been  diminishing.  In  France,  in 
die  western  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Heb- 
rides, the  cmters  have  long  since  become  extinct. 
In  the  ba  North,  however,  volcanic  action  has 
been  slower  in  dying  out.  Iceland,  with  no  less 
than  twenty  active  volcanoes,  is  still  the  most  oon- 
siderable  centre  of  such  operations  in  Europe. 
The  huge  volcano  on  Jan  Mayen  island,  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  is  still  in  action. 
Among  the  submerged  peaks  in  the  northern  seas 
explosions  still  now  and  then  occur,  as  in  1783, 
when  a  small  island  was  thrown  up  near  Cape 
Beykianes,  <m  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland,  and 
sank  again  after  a  year.*  Midway  between  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  there  appears  to  have  stwxl, 

1  Mbjot,  [^  ctL  p.  16.  TlwDnfatiTai^ononto^Kdwmp- 
tiga  ij  the  ikin-bokts  of  tLa  Eildmo  fiibennen. 

•  I^Imdj,  Daeriplloit  of  Active  and  Eoinet  Velcaneif,  Loo- 
iiB,  1&4S,  pp.  SOT ;  <f.  Jnail,  Vokaaoa,  Lcodoi,  1681,  p.  234. 
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in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  small  voleanio  island  discov- 
ered by  that  Gnnnbjom  who  first  went  to  Green- 
land.    It  was  known  as  Gnnnbjom'a 
udrn'a8ke>    okemes,   and  was  described  by  lyar 
*  Bardsen.^    This   island    is   no   longer 

above  the  surface,  and  its  fate  is  recorded  upon 
Ruysch's  map  of  the  world  in  the  1508  edition  of 
Ptolemy:  ^^ Insula  haeo  annp  Domini  1456  fuit 
totaliter  combusta,"  —  this  island  was  entirely 
burnt  (i.  e.  blown  up  in  an  eruption)  in  1456 ;  and 
in  later  maps  Mr.  Major  has  found  the  corrupted 
name  '^Gombar  Scheer  "  applied  to  the  dangerous 
reefs  and  shoals  left  behind  by  this  explosion.^ 
Where  volcanic  action  is  declining  geysers  and 
boiling  springs  are  apt  to  abound,  as  in  Iceland; 
where  it  has  become  extinct  at  a  period  geologi- 
cally recent,  as  in  Auvergne  and  the  Rhine  coun- 
try, its  latest  vestiges  are  left  in  the  hundreds  of 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  whither  fashionable 
invalids  congregate  to  drink  or  to  bathe.'  Now 
v6ic«do  ph-  ^  Greenland,  at  the  present  day,  hot 
o^S^  springs  are  found,  of  which  the  most 
noted  are  those  on  the  island  of  Ounar- 
tok,  at  the  entrance  to  the  fiord  of  that  name. 

^  *'  Ab  Snef elsneso  TalandiiB,  qiift  breYiasimiis  in  Gxonlaiidum 
trajectuB  est,  duomm  diemm  et  dnamm  nootaum  spatio  hati- 
gandam  est  recto  ousa  Yeniui  oooidentem ;  ibiqne  Gunnb  joBims 
Boopuloe  inTBiiies,  inter  Gronlandiam  et  Tiilandiain  medio  nta 
inteijaoentea.  Hio  onrsoB  antiquitds  freqnentabator,  nnno  Tero 
glaoiee  ex  reoeesn  ooeani  enroaqnilonari  delata  soopnlos  ante 
memoratos  tarn  prope  attigit,  nt  nemo  nne  yitie  diserimine 
antiqunm  onrsum  tenere  possit,  qnemadmodun  infra  dioetnr." 
De9criptio  GratdandiiB,  apnd  Major,  op.  cit,  p.  40. 

^  Op.  cU,  p.  IxxYi.    See  below,  toI.  ii.  p.  115,  note  B. 

*  Jodd,  ijp.  cU.  pp.  217-22a 
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Tliese  springs  seem  to  be  the  same  tliat  were  de- 
scribed five  hundred  years  ago  by  Ivar  Bardsen. 
As  to  volcanoes,  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  those  of  Greenland  arq  all  extinct;  but  in  a 
country  as  yet  so  imperfectly  studied  this  only 
means  that  eruptions  have  not  been  recorded.^ 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mention,  in 
our  Venetian  narrative,  of  a  boiling  spring  and  an 
active  volcano  in  Greenland  is  an  instance  of  the 
peculiar  sort —  too  strange  to  have  been  invented, 
but  altogether  probable  m  itself  —  that  adds  to  the 
credit  of  the  narrative. 

Thus  far,  in  dealing  with  the  places  actually  vis- 
ited by  Nicolb  or  Antonio,  or  by  both  brothers,  we 
have  found  the  story  consistent  and  intelligible. 
But  in  what  relates  to  countries  beyond  Greenland, 
countries  which  were  not  visited  by  either  of  the 
brothers,  but  about  which  Antonio  heard  reports, 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  jumble  very  unlike  the  clear,  business-like 
accoimt  of  Yinland  voyages  in  the  Hauks-b6k. 
Yet  in  this  medley  there  are  some  statements  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  things  in  North  America.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Antonio's  voyage  with 
Sinclair  (somewhere  about  1400)  was  undertaken 

'  My  friend,  ProfoMor  Shaler,  tells  me  that  "  a  Toloano  during 
emption  might  shed  ite  ice  mantle  and  afterward  don  it  again  in 
rach  a  manner  ac  to  hide  its  tme  character  eyen  on  a  near  view ;  '* 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  **  a  Toyager  not  familiar  with  Toloanoes 
might  easQy  mistake  the  olond-honnet  of  a  peak  for  the  smoke 
of  a  Toleano.'*  This,  howeyer,  will  not  account  for  Zeno's  **  hill 
that  Tomited  Bn"  tor  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  use  which  the 
nooks  made  of  the  pumice  and  calcareous  tufa  for  building  pur- 
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in  order  to  verify  certain  reports  of  the  existence 
of  land  more  than  a  thousand  miles  west  of  the 
FsBroe  islands. 

About  six  and  twei^ty  years  ago,  said  Antonio 
in  a  letter  to  Carlo,  four  small  fishing  craft,  ven- 
turing very  far  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  had  been 
blown  upon  a  strange  coast,  where  their  crews 
were  well  received  by  the  people.  The  land 
^^^^  proved  to  be  an  island  rather  smaller 
than  Iceland  (or  Shetland  ?),  with  a  high 
mountain  whence  flowed  four  rivers.  The  inhab- 
itants were  intelligent  people,  possessed  of  all  the 
arts,  but  did  not  understand  the  language  of  these 
Norse  fishermen.^  There  happened,  however,  to 
be  one  European  among  them,  who  had  himself 
been  cast  ashore  in  that  country  and  had  learned 
its  language;  he  could  speak  Latin,  and  found 
some  one  among  the  shipwrecked  men  who  could 
understand  him.  There  was  a  populous  city  with 
walls,  and  the  king  had  Latin  books  in  his  libraiy 
which  nobody  could  read.^  All  kinds  of  metals 
abounded,  and  especially  gold.'  The  woods  were 
of  immense  extent.  The  people  traded  with 
Grreenland,  importing  thence  pitch  (?),  brimstone, 
and  furs.  They  sowed  grain  and  made  ^^beer.'' 
They  made  small  boats,  but  were  ignorant  of  the 
loadstone  and  the  compass.     For  this  reason,  they 

^  They  were,  therefore,  not  Northmen. 

s  Pmning  this  sentence  of  its  ma^mloqnenoe,  might  it  pexlupt 
mean  that  there  was  a  large  palisaded  village,  and  that  the  ohief 
had  some  books  in  Roman  oharaoters,  a  relic  of  some  oastairay, 
which  he  kept  as  a  fetish  ? 

*  With  all  possible  latitude  of  interpretation,  this  oonld  not  ba 
mad^  to  apply  to  any  part  of  America  north  of  Mexico. 
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held  the  newcomers  in  liigli  estimation.^     The 
name  of  the  country  was  Estotiland. 

There  is  nothing  so  far  in  this  vague  descrip- 
tion to  show  that  Estotiland  was  an  American 
country,  except  its  western  direction  and  perhaps 
its  trading  with  Greenland.  The  points  of  unlike- 
ness  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  points  of  like- 
ness. But  in .  what  follows  there  is  a  much 
stronger  suggestion  of  North  America. 

For  some  reason  not  specified  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  people  from  Estotiland  to  a  country 

to  the  southward  named  Drogio,   and  ,, , 

these  Norse  manners,  or  some  of  them, 
because  they  understood  the  compass,  were  put 
in  charge  of  it.^  But  the  people  of  Drogio  were 
cannibals,  and  the  people  from  Estotiland  on  their 
arrival  were  taken  prisoners  and  devoured,  —  all 
save  the  few  Northmen,  who  were  saved  because 
of  their  marveUous  skill  in  catching  fish  with 
nets.  The  barbarians  seemed  to  have  set  much 
store  by  these  white  men,  and  perhaps  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  objects  of  ^^medicine."  One  of 
the  fishermen  in  particular  became  so  famous  that 
a  neighbouring  tribe  made  war  upon  the  tribe 
which  kept  him,  and  winning  the  victory  took  him 
over  into  its  own  custody.  This  sort  of  thing 
happened  several  times.  Various  tribes  fought  to 
secure  the  person  and  services  of  this  Fisherman, 

1  The  magnetao  needle  hud  been  nsed  by  tbe  mariners  of  west- 
ern and  northern  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centnrj. 

*  **Faano  namgli  e  nanig^no,  ma  non  hanno  la  ealamitane 
intendeno  col  boasolo  la  tramontana.  Per  ilche  qnesti  pescatori 
fnrono  in  gran  pregio,  si  che  il  re  11  sped!  con  dodioi  nanigli  uerao 
nel  paese  ehe  essi  chiamsno  Drogia"     Major,  cjp.  cU,  pb  21* 
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so  that  he  was  passed  about  among  more  than 
twenty  chiefs,  and  ^^  wandering  up  and  down  the 
country  without  any  fixed  abode,  •  ^  .  he  became 
acquainted  with  all  those  parts." 

And  now  comes  quite  an  interesting  passage. 
The  Fisherman  ^'says  that  it  is  a  very  great  coun* 
inbaMtanta  of  try,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  world;  the 
^StriS  b6?*  people  are  very  rude  and  uncultivated, 
^^^"^  for  they  all  go  naked,  and  suffer  cruelly 

from  the  cold,  nor  have  they  the  sense  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  animals  which 
they  take  in  hunting  [a  gross  exaggeration].  They 
have  no  kind  of  metal.  They  live  by  hunting,  and 
carry  lances  of  wood,  sharpened  at  the  point. 
They  have  bows,  the  strings  of  which  are  made  of 
beasts'  skins.  They  are  very  fierce,  and  have 
deadly  fights  amongst  each  other,  and  eat  one  an« 
other's  flesh.  They  have  chieftains  and  certain 
laws  among  themselves,  but  differing  in  the  differ- 
ent tribes.  The  farther  you  go  southwestwards, 
however,  the  more  refinement  you  meet  with,  be- 
cause the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  accord- 
ingly there  they  have  cities  and  temples  dedicated 
to  dieir  idols,  in  which  they  sacrifice  men  and 
afterwards  eat  them.  In  those  parts  they  have 
some  knowledge  and  use  of  gold  and  silver.  Now 
this  Fisherman,  having  dwelt  so  many  years  in 
these  parts,  made  up  his  mind,  if  possible,  to  re- 
turn home  to  his  own  country ;  but  his  companions, 
despairing  of  ever  seeing  it  again,  gave  him  God's 
speed,  and  remained  themselves  where  they  were. 
Accordingly,  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  made  his 
escape  through  the    woods    in  the  direction   o| 
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Dn^o,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  very  Hndly 
received  b;  the  chief  of  the  place,  who  knew  him, 
and  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  neighbonring  chief- 
tain; and  so  passing  from  one  chief  to  another, 
being  the  same  with  whom  he  had  been  before, 
after  a  long  time  and  with  much  toil,  he  at  length 
reached  Dio^o,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
Here,  by  good  luck,  he  heard  from  the  natives  that 
some  boats  had  arrived  off  the  coart ;  and  full  of 
hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  bis  intentioQ,  he 
went  down  to  the  seaside,  and  to  his  great  delight 
found  that  they  had  come  from  Estotiland.  He 
forthwith  requested  Uiat  they  would  take  him  with 
them,  which  they  did  very  willingly,  and  as  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  country,  which  none  of 
them  could  speak,  they  emfdoyed  him  as  their  in- 
terpreter." * 

Whither  the  Fisherman  was  first  carried  in  these 
boats  or  vessels,  Antonio's  letter  does  not  inform 
ns.  We  are  only  told  that  he  engaged  in  sonw 
prosperons  voyages,  and  at  length  returned  to  tbe 
Faroes  after  these  six  and  tVenty  years  Th.  Fiihn^ 
of  strai^  adventures.  It  was  appar-  ""'fiitS^ 
ently  the  Fisherman's  description  of  Es- 
totiland as  a  very  rich  country  {paese  ricchlsgimo) 
that  led  Sinclair  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  vi^it  it, 
with  Antonio  as  his  chief  captain.  Aa  wu  have 
alrea<fy  seen,  tbe  Fbherman  died  just  bef';re  the 
ships  were  ready  to  start,  and  to  whatever  land 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  after  they  sai]<;il  with- 
out him,  the  narradve  leaves  us  with  the  impres- 
naa  that  it  was  not  the  mysterious  Estotihmii. 
*  Hajac,  sp.  gA.  pp,  20-2^ 
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To  attempt  to  identify  that  country  from  the 
description  of  it,  which  reads  like  a  parcel  of  ill- 
digested  sailors'  yams,  would  be  idle.  The  most 
common  conjecture  has  identified  it  with  New- 
foundland, from  its  relations  to  other  points  men- 
tioned in  the  Zeno  narrative,  as  indicated,  with 
fair  probability,  on  the  Zeno  map.  To  identify 
it  wi^  Newfoundland  is  to  brand  the  description 
as  a  "fish  story,"  but  from  such  a  conclusion  there 
seems  an3rway  to  be  no  escape. 

With  Drogio,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  The 
description  of  Drogio  and  the  vast  country  stretch- 
WMtheao.  ing  beyond  it,  which  was  like  a  "new 
SHoJln^  world,"  is  the  merest  sketch,  but  it 
by^ti^^^^  seems  to  contain  enough  characteristic 
«rNiooi6?  details  to  stamp  it  as  a  description  of 
North  America,  and  of  no  other  country  accessible 
by  an  Atlantic  voyage.  It  is  a  sketch  which  ap- 
parentiy  must  have  had  its  ultimate  source  in  some- 
body's  personal  experience  of  aboriginal  North 
America.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  when  the 
younger  Nicolb  published  this  narrative,  in  1558, 
some  dim  knowledge  of  the  North  American  tribes 
was  beginning  to  make  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
people  in  Europe.  The  work  of  Soto  and  Cartier, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  explorers,  had  already  been 
done.  May  we  suppose  that  Nicolb  had  thus  ob- 
tained some  idea  of  North  America,  and  wove  it 
into  his  reproduction  of  his  ancestors'  letters,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  and  point,  in  somewhat 
the  same  uncritical  mood  as  that  in  which  the  most 
worthy  ancient  historians  did  not  scruple  to  invent 
speeches  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroesf 
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It  may  Iiave  been  so,  and  in  such  case  the  descrip- 
tion of  Drogio  loses  its  point  f or  ns  as  a  feature 
in  the  pTe-Coliunbian  voyages  to  America.  In 
««*  case  we  may  di«ni«i  it  at  once,  and  pretty 
much  all  the  latter  part  of  the  Zeno  narrative,  re- 
lating to  what  Antonio  heard  and  did,  becomes 
valueless;  though  the  earlier  part,  relating  to  the 
elder  Nioolb,  still  remains  valid  and  trustworthy. 

But  suppose  we  take  the  other  alternative.  As 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  we  feel  sure  that 
young  Nioolb  must  have  reproduced  the  ancestral 
documents  faithfully,  because  it  shows  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way;  let  us 
now  suppose  that  in  the  latter  part  also  he  added 
nothing  of  himself,  but  was  simply  a 
faithful  editor.  It  will  then  follow  tliat  vnmat  •ctaax 
the  Fisherman's  account  of  Drogio,  re-  gj^**  ^*«^ 
duced  to  writing  by  Antonio  Zeno  about 
1400,  must  probably  represent  personal  experiences 
in  North  America;  for  no  such  happy  combination 
of  details  characteristic  only  of  North  America 
is  likefy  at  that  date  to  have  been  invented  by  any 
European.  Our  simplest  course  will  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Fisherman  really  had  the  experiences 
which  are  narrated,  that  he  was  bandied  about 
from  tribe  to  tribe  in  North  America,  all  the  way, 
perhaps,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico,  and  yet 
returned  to  the  Faeroe  islands  to  tell  the  tale  I 
Could  such  a  thing  be  possible  ?  Was  anything 
of  the  sort  ever  done  before  or  since? 

Yes:  something  of  the  sort  appears  to  have 
been  done  about  ten  years  after  the  Zeno  narra- 
tive was  published.     In  October,  1568,  that  great 
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sailor,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  by  reason  of  scarcity  of 
food,  was  compelled  to  set  about  a  hon- 
David  Ingram,  dred  men  ashore  near  the  Rio  de  Minas, 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  The  continent  was  a  network  of  nide 
paths  or  trails,  as  it  had  doubtless  been  for  ages, 
and  as  central  Africa  is  to-day.  Most  of  these 
Englishmen  probably  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Some  who  took  southwesterly  trails  found  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  as  "vile  Lu- 
theran dogges,"  they  were  treated  with  anything 
but  kindness.  Others  took  northeasterly  trails, 
and  one  of  these  men,  David  Ingram,  made  his 
way  from  Texas  to  Maine,  and  beyond  to  the  St 
John's  river,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  a 
friendly  French  ship  and  carried  to  France,  and  so 
got  home  to  England.  The  journey  across  North 
America  took  him  about  eleven  months,  but  one 
of  his  comrades.  Job  Hortop,  had  no  end  of  ad- 
ventures, and  was  more  than  twenty  years  in  get- 
ting back  to  England.  Ingram  told  such  blessed 
yams  about  houses  of  crystal  and  silver,  and  other 
wonderful  things,  that  many  disbelieved  his  whole 
story,  but  he  was  subjected  to  a  searching  exami- 
nation before  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  as  to 
the  main  fact  of  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.^ 

^  Ingram's  narratiye  was  fint  pabliahed  in  Haklnyt's  folio  of 
1589,  pp.  557-562,  bnt  in  his  larger  work,  Principal  NavigatioiUj 
etc.,  London,  1600,  it  is  omitted.  As  Pnrchas  quaintly  says,  **  As 
for  Darid  Ingram's  perambulation  to  the  north  parts,  Master 
Hakluyt  in  bis  first  edition  published  the  same ;  bnt  it  seemetfa 
some  incredibilities  of  his  re]>orts  caused  him  to  leaue  him  out  ia 
the  next  impression,  the  reward  of  lying  being  not  to  be  beleenad 
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Far  tnore  important,  liistoricaUy,  and  in  many 
ways  more  ioatnictiTe  than  the  wanderings  of 
David  Ingram,  was  die  journey  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaoa  and  his  ingenious  oomrades,  in 
1528-36,  from  the  Mississippi  river  S*"*"^^^-. 
to  their  friends  in  Mexico.  This  re- 
markaUe  journey  will  receive  further  considera- 
tion in  another  plaoe.^  In  the  coarse  of  it  Cabeza 
de  Yaca  was  for  eight  years  held  captive  by  sundry 
Indian  tribes,  and  at  last  Ms  escape  involved  ten 
months  of  arduous  travel.  On  one  occasion  he 
and  his  friends  treated  some  sick  Indians,  among 
other  things  breathing  upon  them  and  mftTHng  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  As  tlte  TnitiaTia  happened  to  get 
well,  these  Spaniards  at  onoe  became  objects  of 
reverence,  and  different  tribes  vied  witJi  one  an- 
other  for  access  to  them,  in  order  to  benefit  by 
their  Bupematural  gifts.  In  those  early  days,  be- 
fore the  red  men  had  become  used  to  seeing  Euro- 
peans, a  white  captive  was  not  so  likely  to  be  put 
to  death  aa  to  be  cherished  as  a  helper  of  vast  and 

bitrntlH."  TwtAat  H* Pilgrina,'LoBAim,'ifS&,Ti}L  ir. p-UTQ; 
Tba  TTminiti-n  before  Walnng^hun  had  leferenM  to  the  pro* 
jeeted  Toyage  of  Sr  Hnmphre;  Oilbert,  which  ms  mmde  in  1S83. 
Ingmn'i  relation,  "  w^b  he  raported  mto  S'  KrauDcj-s  WoIhIu);- 
hfit.  Knight,  and  dinen  othen  of  good  jndgnit-nt  anil  creditt,  in 
Angnat  and  Septembar,  Ao  Dfii,  1582,"  ia  Ln  tlip  British  Maaeitm, 
Slouie  HS.  No.  1447,  fol.  1-18;  it  wm  coplud  Btid  priiately 
piinted  in  FloTden  Weoton'a  Document  eannectfti  with  the  Hilary 
vf  South  Caraiina,  London,  1866.  There  is  a  MS.  copj  in  tha 
Spaib  colleotun  in  the  Harraid  TTniverutf  library.  See  the  1«M 
Mr.  Cbarlw  Deane'i  note  in  his  edition  of  ilukluj-t's  Dueourm 
ameenung  WatBut  Planting.  Cambrid^  1S7T,  p.  22!)  {CalU^ 
tiant  of  Maint  Hitt.  8oe.,  '2A  ■eriea,  toL  iL)  ;  aee,  abo,  WiiHoit 
Sarr.  and  Oil.  HUt.,  m.  ISO. 
•Seebelow,  ToLiLp.H)l. 
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undetermined  yalue.^  The  Indians  set  so  much 
store  by  Cabeza  de  Yaca  that  he  found  it  hard  to 
tear  himself  awaj;  but  at  length  he  used  his  in- 
fluence over  them  in  such  wise  as  to  facilitate  his 
moving  in  a  direction  by  which  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  his  friends.  There  seems  to 
be  a  real  analogy  betjween  his  strange  experiences 
and  those  of  the  Fisherman  in  Drogio,  who  became 
an  object  of  reverence  because  he  could  do  things 
that  the  natives  could  not  do,  yet  the  value  of 
which  they  were  able  to  appreciate. 

Now  if  the  younger  Nicolb  had  been  in  the 
mood  for  adorning  his  ancestors'  narrative  by  in- 
serting a  few  picturesque  incidents  out  of  his  own 
hearsay  knowledge  of  North  America,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  he  would  have  known  enough  to 
hit  so  deftly  upon  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
barbaric  mind.  Here,  again,  we  seem  to  have 
come  upon  one  of  those  incidents,  inherently  prob- 
able, but  too  strange  to  have  been  invented,  that 
tend  to  Qonfirm  the  story.  Without  hazarding 
anything  like  a  positive  opinion,  it  seems  to  me 
likely  enough  that  this  voyage  of  Scandinavian 
fishermen  to  the  coast  of  North  America  in  the 
fourteenth  century  may  have  happened. 

It  was  this  and  other  unrecorded  but  possible 
ni«r«mft7  instances  that  I  had  in  mind  at  the  be- 
JlJ^SSito?^  ginning  of  this  chapter,  in  saying  that 
^l^^^^orth  occasional  visits  of  Europeans  to  Amer- 
^^'^^  ica  in  pre-Columbian  times  may  have 
occurred  oftener  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.    Ob- 

^  In  the  fint  reception  of  ihe  Spaniards  in  Pern,  we  ahall  wi 
a  siinilar  idea  at  work,  yoL  ii.  pp.  396,  407. 
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lerve  that  cmr  scanty  records — naturally  somewbat 
perplexed  and  dim,  as  treating  of  remote  and  un- 
known places  —  refer  us  to  that  northern  Atlantic 
region  where  the  ocean  is  comparatively  narrow, 
and  to  that  northern  people  who,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance  in  history,  have  been  as 
much  at  home  upon  sea  as  upon  land.  For  a 
thousand  years  past  these  hyperborean  waters  have 
been  furrowed  in  many  directions  by  stout  Scandi- 
navian keels,  and  if,  in  aiming  at  Greenland,  the 
gallant  mariners  may  now  and  then  have  hit  upon 
Labrador  or  Newfoundland,  and  have  made  flying 
visits  to  coasts  still  farther  southward,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  all  which  need  surprise  us.^ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  however,  from  a  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  than  that  these  pre-Colum- 
bian voyages  were  quite  barren  of  re- 
sults of  historic  importance.     In  point  lom^D^ 
of  colonization  they  produced  the  two  no  re«i  oontri- 

*'     ^  butioiia  to  goo- 

ill-&ted  settlements  on  the  Greenland  p^}^ 

knowiodn  s 

coast,  and  nothing  more.      Otherwise 
they  made  no  real  addition  to  the  stock  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  they  wrought  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  European  mind  outside  of  Scandi- 

^  The  Ifltasi  pre-Columlnan  Toyage  mantioiied  tm  hamng  oe^ 
eiimd  In  the  northern  teas  was  that  of  the  Poliah  pilot  John 
Sftkolnj,  who,  in  the  aerrice  of  King  Christian  L  of  Denmark,  is 
•aid  to  have  aailed  to  Greenland  in  1476,  and  to  haye  touched 
•pon  the  coast  of  Labrador.  See  Gomara,  Uistoria  de  la$  Indias^ 
BangoflM,  1553,  cap.  zzzrii  ;  Wytfiiet,  Deacripttonii  PtoUmaka 
Arngmentum,  Donay,  1608,  p.  102 ;  Pontanna,  Rerum  Danicarum 
HiMtpria^  Amsterdam,  1631,  p.  763.  The  wise  Humboldt  men- 
tiooB  the  report  without  expressing  an  opinion,  Examem  critique^ 
lom.  iL  p.  153. 
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navia,  and  even  in  Iceland  itself  the  mention  of 
ooasts  beyond  Grreenland  awakened  no  definite 
ideas,  and,  except  for  a  brief  season,  excited  no 
interest.  The  S^eno  narrative  indicates  that  the 
Yinland  voyages  had  practically  lapsed  from  mem- 
ory before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.^ 
Scholars  familiar  with  saga  literature  of  oonrse 
knew  the  story;  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  J6n 
Th6rdharson  wrote  out  the  version  of  it  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Flateyar-b6k.  But  by  the  gen- 
eral public  it  must  have  been  forgotten,  or  else 
the  Fisherman's  tale  of  Estotiland  and  Drogio 
would  surely  have  awakened  reminiscences  of 
Markland  and  Yinland,  and  some  traces  of  this 
would  have  appeared  in  Antonio's  narrative  or 
upon  his  map.  The  principal  naval  officer  of  the 
Faeroes,  and  personal  friend  of  the  sovereign,  after 
dwelling  several  years  among  these  Northmen, 
whose  intercourse  with  their  brethren  in  Iceland 
was  frequent,  apparently  knew  nothing  of  Leif  or 
Thorfinn,  or  the  mere  names  of  the  ooasts  which 
they  had  visited.  Nothing  had  been  accomplished 
by  those  voyages  which  could  properly  be  called  a 
and  wera  in  Contribution  to  geographical  Iknowledge. 
ITi^^vM^  To  speak  of  them  as  constituting,  in  any 
^°*"'*^  legitimate  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  Dis- 
covery of  America  is  simply  absurd.  Except  for 
Greenland,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
European  world,  America  remained  as  much  un- 
discovered after  the  eleventh  century  as  before. 

^  Ptactieany,  bnt  not  entirely,  for  we  haTe  teen  Markland 
mentioned  in  the  "  Elder  Skilholt  Annab,'*  about  1362.  Sea 
aboye,  p.  228. 
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In  the  midsummer  of  1492  it  needed  to  be  disoov* 
ered  as  mucH  as  if  Leif  Ericsson  or  the  whole  race 
of  Northmen  had  never  existed. 

As  these  pre-Cohmibian  voyages  produced  no 
effect  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  to  leave 
in  Icelandic  literature  a  scanty  but  interesting 
record,  so  in  the  western  hemisphere  they  seem  to 
have  produced  no  effect  beyond  cutting  down  a 
few  trees  and  killing  a  few  Indians.  In  the  out- 
lying world  of  Greenland  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  blood  of  the  Eskimos  may  have  received  some 
slight  Scandinavian  infusion.  But  upon  the  abo- 
riginal world  of  the  red  men,  from  Davis  strait  to 
Cape  Horn,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  impression  of 
any  sort  was  ever  made.  It  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  that  Leif  Ericsson  and  his  friends 
made  a  few  voyages  to  tohat  we  now  know  to  have 
been  the  coast  of  America;  but  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  they  ^^ discovered"  America. 
In  no  sense  was  any  real  contact  established  be- 
'tween  the  eastern  and  the  western  halves  of  our 
planet  until  the  great  voyage  of  Columbus  in 
1492. 


CHAPTER  m. 

EUBOPE  AND  CATHAT. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked.  Why 
did  the  knowledge  of  the  voyages  to  Yinland  so 
long  remain  confined  to  the  Scandinavian  people 
or  a  portion  of  them,  and  then  lapse  into  oblivion, 
insomuch  that  it  did  not  become  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety in  Europe  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  book  of  Thormodus  Torf  seus 
Sforuir^"  in  1705?  Why  did  not  the  news  of  the 
were^t  toi.  voyagcs  of  Lcif  and  Thorfinn  spread 
lowed  np.  rapidly  over  Europe,  like  the  news  of 
the  voyage  of  Columbus?  and  why  was  it  not 
presently  followed,  like  the  latter,  by  a  rush  of 
conquerors  and  colonizers  across  the  Atlantic? 

Such  questions  arise  from  a  failure  to  see  histor- 
ical events  in  their  true  perspective,  and  to  make 
the  proper  allowances  for  the  manifold  differences 
in  knowledge  and  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  characterize  different  periods  of  history.  In 
the  present  case,  the  answer  is  to  be  found,  first, 
in  the  geographical  ignorance  which  prevented  the 
Northmen  from  realizing  in  the  smallest  degree 
what  such  voyages  really  signified  or  were  going  to 
signify  to  posterity;  and,  secondly,  in  the  political 
and  commercial  condition  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of 
the  tenth  century. 
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In  the  first  place  the  route  which  the  Norse 
Toyagers  pursued,  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  and 
thence  to  Yinland,  was  not  such  as  to  give  them, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and 
with  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  any  adequate  gauge  wherewith  to  meas- 
ure  their  achievement.  The  modern  ii^MmneeoC 
reader,  who  has  in  his  mind  a  general  «~»~i*y. 
picture  of  the  shape  of  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean 
with  its  coasts,  must  carefully  expel  that  picture 
before  he  can  begin  to  realize  how  things  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Northmen.  None  of  the  Ice- 
landic references  to  Markland  and  Yinland  betray 
a  consciousness  that  these  countries  belong  to  a 
geographical  world  outside  of  Europe.  There  was 
not  enough  organized  geographical  knowledge  for 
that.  They  were  simply  conceived  as  remote 
places  beyond  Greenland,  inhabited  by  inferior 
but  dangerous  people.  The  accidental  finding  of 
such  places  served  neither  to  solve  any  great  com- 
mercial problem  nor  to  gratify  and  provoke  scien- 
tific curiosity.  It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  strange 
that  it  bore  no  fruit. 

Secondly,  even  if  it  had  been  realized,   and 
could  have  been  duly  proclaimed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, that  across  the  broad  Atlantic  a  new  world 
lay  open  for  colonization,  Europe  could  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact.     Now  and  then  a 
ship  might  make  its  way,  or  be  blown,  across 
the  waste  of  waters  without  compass  or  L^ckof  in- 
astrolabe;   but  until  these  instruments  SS?SJ55^ 
were  at  hand  anything  like  systematic  ^^ 
ocean  navigation  was  out  of  the  question;   and 
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from  a  colonization  which  could  only  begin  by 
creeping  up  into  the  Arctic  seas  and  taking  Green- 
land on  the  way,  not  much  was  to  be  expected,  af- 
ter all. 

But  even  if  the  compass  and  other  facilities  for 
oceanic  navigation  had  been  at  hand,  the  state  of 
Europe  in  the  days  of  Eric  the  Red  was  not  such 
as  to  afford  surplus  energy  for  distant  enterprise 
of  this  sort.  Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  what  was 
going  on  in  Europe  in  the  year  of  grace  1000,  just 
enough  to  get  a  suggestive  picture  of  the  time. 
In  England  the  Danish  invader,  fork-bearded 
Swend,  father  of  the  great  Cnut,  was  wresting 
the  kingship  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Ethelred 
Europe  in  tbe  ^®  Rcdclcss.  In  Graul  thc  little  duchy 
y«Miooo.        q£  Prance,   between  the   Somme  and 

the  Loire,   had  lately  become  the   kingdom  of 
France,  and  its  sovereign,  Hugh  Capet,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  feudal  rights  of  lordship  over  the  great 
dukes   and   counts  whose  territories  surrounded 
him  on  every  side;  and  now  Hugh's  son,  Roben 
the   Debonair,  better  hymn-writer  than  warrior, 
was  waging  a  doubtful  struggle  with  these  un 
ruly  vassals.     It  was  not  yet  in  any  wise  appar 
ent  what  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Franct 
were  going  to  be.     In  Germany  the  youthful  Ott< 
m.,  the  ^^ wonder  of  the  world,"  had  just  mad 
his  weird  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  mighty  pre 
decessor  at  Aachen,  before  starting  on  that  lai' 
journey  to  Rome  which  was  so  soon  to  cost  hir 
his  life.     Otto's  teacher,  Gerbert,  most  erudit 
of  popes,  —  too  learned  not  to  have  had  deal- 
ings vdth  the  Devil,  — was  beginning  to  raise  tfat 
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i.  ^^  ^g  abyss  of  infamy  into  which  the 

had  seen  it  sink,  and  so  to  prepare 

the  far-reaching  reforms  of  Hilde- 

boundaries  of  Christendom  were  as 

and  insecure.     With  the  overthrow  of 

f^esson  in  this  year  1000,  and  the  tem- 

tition  of  Norway  between  Swedes  and 

^   work  of   Christianizing  the    North 
the  moment,  to  languish.     Upon  the 
:ier  the  wild  Hungarians  had  scarcely 
a  terror  to  Europe,  and  in  this  year 
T  first  Christian  king,  began  to  reign, 
time  the.power  of  heretical  Bulgaria, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Eastern 
5  broken  down  by  the  sturdy  blows  of 
nian  emperor  Basil.     In  this  year  the 
of  Spain  met  woful  defeat  at  the  hands 
jr,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the 
I  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  that  pen- 
Id  not  endure  forever. 
)m  end  to  end,  Europe  was  a  scene  of 
•ision,  and  though,  as  we  now  look  back 
le  time  seems  by  no  means  devoid  of 
lere  was  no  such  cheering  outlook  then, 
vere  the  outlines  of  kingdoms  or  the 
of  crowns  definitely  setUed.     Private 
>th  incessant  and  imiversal;  the  Truce 
not  yet  been  proclaimed.^  .  As  for  the 

,  oe  of  God''  (Treuga  Det)  was  introdnoed  by  the 

me  about  1032;  it  was  adopted  in  Spain  befoie 
^«--,  igland  by  1080.    See  Datt,  Depcxe  imperii  publica, 

Jib.  L  eap.  ii.    A  eeaaation  of  all  violent  qnairela  was  enjoined, 
vnder  eoolesiastioal  penalties,  during  church  f estiyaU,  and  from 


•f«7  Wedoeeday  evemng  until  the  following  Monday  morning. 
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common  people,  their  hardships  were  well-iii| 
incredible.  Amid  all  this  anarchy  and  misery,  at 
the  close  of  the  thousandth  year  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  belief  was  quite  common  throughout 
Europe  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand  for 
a  world  grown  old  in  wickedness  and  ripe  for  its 
doom. 

It  hardly  need  be  argued  that  a  period  like  this, 
in  which  all  the  vital  energy  in  Europe  was  con** 
sumed  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  at  home,  was 
not  fitted  for  colonial  enterprises.  Before  a  peo< 
pie  can  send  forth  colonies  it  must  have  solved  the 
problem  of  political  life  so  far  as  to  ensure  stabil- 
ity of  trade.  It  is  the  mercantile  spirit  that  has 
supported  modem   colonization,  aided 

The  oondition  ,   , 

oftUDnwM    by  the  spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity 

not  1000  Mito  ,_  ,  • 

fftTour  colonial  and  thc  thirst  for  romantic  adventure. 

antflrpriM. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  was  no 
intellectual  curiosity  outside  the  monastery  walls, 
nor  had  such  a  feeling  become  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  commerce.  Of  trade  there  was  indeed, 
even  in  western  Europe,  a  considerable  amount, 
but  the  commercial  marine  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
on  land  the  trader  suffered  sorely  at  the  hands  of 
the  robber  baron.  In  those  days  the  fashionable 
method  of  compounding  with  your  creditors  was, 
not  to  offer  them  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  to 
inveigle  them  into  your  castle  and  broil  them  over 
a  slow  fire. 

In  so  far  as  the  attention  of  people  in  Europe 

This  left  only  about  ei^iflitj  days  in  the  3rear  available  for  ■hooting 
and  stabbing^  one's  neif^hbonn.  The  trace  Beenu  to  hare  aooook* 
pliahed  mnoh  good,  though  it  waa  yery  imperfectly  obaerred. 
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Was  called  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  outside  of 
the  seething  turbulence  in  which  they  dwelt,  it  was 
directed  toward  Asia.  Until  after  1492,  Europe 
stood  mth  her  back  toward  the  Atlantic.  What 
there  might  be  out  beyond  that  ^^  Sea  of  Darkness  " 
(Mare  Tenebrosum)^  as  it  used  commonly  to  be 
called,  was  a  question  of  little  interest  and  seems 
to  have  excited  no  speculation.  In  the  view  of 
mediasval  Europe  the  inhabited  world  TbeouUook 
was  cut  off  on  the  west  by  this  myste-  towSS'*  '^ 
rious  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ^'*^ 
burning  sands  of  Sahara;  but  eastward  it  stretched 
out  no  one  knew  how  far,  and  in  that  direction 
dwelt  tribes  and  nations  which  Europe,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  reason  to  fear.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  secular  antagonism  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  had  become  a  topic  of  re- 
flection among  the  Greeks,  and  was  wrought  with 
dramatic  effect  by  that  great  writer  into  the  struc- 
ture of  his  history,  culminating  in  the  grand  and 
stirring  scenes  of  the  Persian  war.  A  century 
and  a  half  later  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Crreat  added  a  still  more  impressive  climax  to  the 
story.  The  struggle  was  afterward  lon{]^  main- 
tained between  Roman  and  Parthian,  but  from 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ  onward  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Oriental  world 
would  never  rest  until  it  had  inflicted  the  extrem- 
ities of  retaliation  upon  Europe.  Whether  it  was 
the  heathen  of  the  steppes  who  w^re  in  question, 
from  Attila  in  the  fifth  century  to  Batu  Khan  in 
the  thirteenth,  or  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
who  tore  away  from  Christendom  the  southern 
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shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  held  Spain  in 
their  iron  grasp,  while  from  age  to  age  they  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  vain  against  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  threatening  danger  was  always  com- 
ing with  the  morning  sun ;  whatever  might  be  the 
shock  that  took  the  attention  of  Europe  away  from 
herseU,  it  directed  it  upon  Asia.  This  is  a  fact' 
of  cardinal  importance  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
directly  through  the  interest,  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbing, which  Europe  felt  in  Asia  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  western  hemisphere  was  at  last 
effected. 

It  was  not  only  in  war,  but  in  commerce,  that  the 
fortunes  of  Europe  were  dependent  upon  her  rela- 
tions with  Asia.  Since  prehistoric  times  there 
Routes  of  1^^  always  been  some  commercial  in- 
^^^vS^  tercourse  between  the  eastern  shores  of 
^'^  the  Mediterranean  and  the  peninsula  of 

Hindustan.  Tyre  and  Sidon  carried  on  such 
trade  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea.^  After  Alexander 
had  led  his  army  to  Samarcand  and  to  the  river 
Hyphasis,  the  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with 
Asia  was  very  considerably  increased,  and  im- 
portant routes  of  trade  were  established.  One 
was  practically  the  old  Phoenician  route,  vdth  its 
western  terminus  moved  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria. 
Another  was  by  way  of  the  Caspian  sea,  up  the 
river  Oxus,  and  thence  with  camels  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.'  An  intermediate  route  was  through 
Syria  and  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf;  the  route  which  at  one  time  made  the 

^  Diodoms  Sionlns,  L  70. 
s  Stnbo,  zL  7,  §  a. 
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greatness  of  Palmyra.  After  the  extension  of 
Soman  sway  to  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Enxine,  these  same  routes  continued  to  be  used. 
The  European  commodities  carried  to  India  were 
light  woollen  cloths,  linens,  coral,  black  lead,  Ya- 
rious  kinds  of  glass  vessels,  and  wine.  In  ex- 
change for  these  the  traders  brought  back  to  Eu- 
rope divers  aromatic  spices,  black  pepper,  ivoiy, 
cotton  fabrics,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  pearls, 
silk  thread  and  silk  stuffs.^  Detailed  accounts  of 
these  commercial  transactions,  and  of  the  wealth 
of  personal  experiences  that  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  them,  are  excessively  scant.  Of  the 
Europeans  who,  during  all  the  centuries  between 
Alexander  and  Justinian,  made  their  way  to  Hin- 
dustan or  beyond,  we  know  veiy  few  by  name. 
The  amount  of  geographical  information  that  was 
gathered  during  the  first  half  of  this  period  is 
shown  in  the  map  representing  Oaudius  cuodin. 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  earth,  about  "->^- 
the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy  after  Christ. 
Except  for  the  Scandinavian  world,  and  some  very 
important  additions  made  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia 
by  Marco  Polo,  this  map  fairly  represents  the  max- 
imum of  acquaintance  with  the  earth's  surface  pos- 
sessed by  Europeans  previous  to  the  great  voyages 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  shows  a  dim  know- 
ledge of  the  mouths  of  the  Granges,  of  the  island  of 

^  Bobertaon,  Hittorical  DUqidtition  concerning  the  Knowledge 
tekick  the  AneienU  had  of  India^  Dablin,  1701,  p.  55.  I  never  have 
occasion  to  consult  Dr.  Robertson  without  being  impressed  anew 
with  his  seientifiG  habit  of  thought  and  the  solidity  of  his  scholar- 
■faip ;  and  in  none  of  his  works  are  these  qualities  better  illna- 
trated  than  in  this  noble  essay. 
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Ceylon,  and  of  what  we  sometimes  call  Farther  In- 
dia.  A  very  dim  knowledge,  indeed;  for  the  huge 
peninsula  of  Hindustan  is  shrunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, while  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  unduly  magni- 
fied, usurps  the  place  belonging  to  the  Deccan.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  that  some  hearsay  knowledge 
of  China  had  made  its  way  into  the  Roman  world 
before  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  two  names  by 
which  China  was  first  known  to  Europeans  were 
Early  mention  "Scrcs"  or  "Scrica,"  and  "Sin»"  or 
of  China.  "Thin."  These  two  differing  names 
are  the  records  of  two  different  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  different  parts  of  a  vast  country,  veiy 
much  as  the  Northmen  called  their  part  of  eastern 
North  America  "Vinland,"  while  the  Spaniards 
called  their  part  "Florida."  The  name  "Seres" 
was  given  to  northwestern  China  by  traders  who 
approached  it  through  the  highlands  of  central 
Asia  from  Samarcand,  while  "Sinsd"  was  the 
name  given  to  southeastern  China  by  traders  who 
approached  it  by  way  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
heard  of  it  in  India,  but  never  reached  it.  Ap- 
parently no  European  ships  ever  reached  China 
before  the  Portuguese,  in  1517.^  The  name 
"SinaB  "  or  "Thin  "  seems  to  mean  the  countiy  of 
the  "Tchin  "  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  China  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
over  a  portion  of  it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  name  "Seres,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  always 
associated  with  the  trade  in  silks,  and  was  known 

1  The  Polos  sailed  back  from  China  to  the  Penriaa  golf  ii 
1282-04;  see  below,  p.  282. 
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to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius,^ and  somewhat  earlier.  The  Romans  in  Vir- 
gil's time  set  a  high  value  upon  silk,  and  every 
scrap  of  it  they  had  came  from  China.  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  silk-worm,  and  supposed  that 
the  fibres  or  threads  of  this  beautiful  stuff  grew 
upon  trees.  Of  actual  intercourse  between  the 
Roman  and  Chinese  empires  there  was  no  more 
than  is  implied  in  this  current  of  trade,  passing 
through  many  hands.  But  that  each  knew,  in  a 
vague  way,  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  there  is 
no  doubt.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  get 
references  at  first  hand  to  India,  and  coupled 
withal  to  a  general  theory  of  cosmography.  This 
curious  information  we  have  in  the  book  of  the 
monk  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  written  oorauMindi. 
somewhere  between  A.  D.  530  and  550.  ~i^«**«- 
A  pleasant  book  it  is,  after  its  kind.  In  his 
younger  days  Cosmas  had  been  a  merchant,  and  in 
divers  voyages  had  become  familiar  with  the  coasts 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  Persian  gulf,  and  had  visited 
India  and  Ceylon.  After  becoming  a  monk  at 
Alexandria,  Cosmas  wrote  his  book  of  Christian 

1  Hie  luune  ''Seres "  appean  on  the  map  of  Pomponiiui  Mela 
(rir.A.i».60),while''StxuB"  does  not    See  below,  p.  804. 

Jftm  Ttateadmoo  qtum  lolTent  aeqnora  Titan 
In  noctem  dlffiuiM  eqooa,  Jangebit  Eots 
littotftyos,  primiqae  novo  PhMthoote  retecll 
8«rM  ]MDifBris  rspatelMiit  Tellen  Incia. 

Sffins  ttalieiu,  Kb.  tL  atf  «i«. 

S  For  Uus  whole  snhjeet  aee  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Tale's  Cathap 
mmd  the  Way  Thither,  London,  1866, 2  toIs.,  — a  work  of  profonnd 
and  more  deli^tfnl  than  a  noraL 
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geography,^  maiiitaiiiing,  in  opposition  to  Ptolemy, 
that  the  earth  is  not  a  spheie,  but  a  lectangnlar 
pbine  forming  the  floor  of  the  muyerae;  tiie  heav- 
ens rise  on  all  four  sides  about  this  rectangle,  like 
the  f  onr  waUs  of  a  room,  and,  at  an  indefinite 
height  aboye  the  floor,  these  blue  walls  support  a 
Aiveoftiw  vaulted  roof  or  firmament,  in  which 
XH^oS^  God  dwells  with  the  angek.  In  the 
"***'  centre  of    the  floor  are  the  inhabited 

lands  of  the  earth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
great  ocean,  beyond  which,  somewhere  out  in  a 
comer,  is  the  Paradise  from  which  Adam  and 
Eve  were  expelled.  In  its  general  shape,  there- 
fore, the  universe  somewhat  resembles  the  Taber- 
nacle in  the  Wilderness,  or  a  modem  ^^  Saratoga 

1  Its  title  is  XpMTMiwr  fiifiXas^  i^tiw^U  ^h  rV  OimdhwxM', 
L  ••  against  Ptolemy's  Geography  in  eight  books.  The  name 
Cosmas  Indiooplenfites  seems  merely  to  mean  "  the  oosmogxspher 
who  has  sailed  to  India."  He  begins  his  book  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
and  somewhat  nnsarory  hvmility :  ^Awoiytf  tJ^  ficytKiXm  cal  fiptM- 
yXmaaa  x*^""!  ^  iifAaprwXhs  aol  rJiXas  iy^  —  **  I,  the  sinner  and 
wretch,  open  my  stammering,  stuttering  lips,"  eto.  — The  book 
has  been  the  occasion  of  some  injndicions  excitement  within  the 
last  half  oentory.  Cosmas  gave  a  description  of  some  oompasM 
tirely  recent  inscriptions  on  the  peninsola  of  Sinai,  and  becanaa 
he  could  not  find  anybody  able  to  read  them,  he  inferred  that  they 
most  be  records  of  the  Israelites  on  their  paonge  throngh  the 
desert  (Compare  the  Dighton  rock,  abore,  p.  214.)  Whether 
in  the  sixth  oentory  of  grace  or  in  the  nineteenth,  yonr  nnre- 
generate  and  nnchastened  antiquary  snaps  at  conclusions  as  m 
drowsy  dog  does  at  flies.  Some  years  ago  an  English  dergymaa, 
Charles  Forster,  started  up  the  nonsense  again,  and  axgued  that 
these  inacriptionB  might  afford  a  due  to  man's  primeval  speech ! 
Cf.  Bunsea,  ChHtUanity  and  Mankind^  tqI.  iiL  p.  2B1 ;  Miillerand 
Donaldson,  Hittary  of  Greek  LUeratvre,  toL.  iii.  p.  353 ;  Bury,  J9i»> 
Utry  of  the  Later  Soman  Entire  from  Arcadiug  to  Lrene,  toL  iL  p^ 
177. 
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tmnk."  On  the  aorthem  part  of  the  floor,  under 
the  finnament,  is  a  lofty  conical  monntain,  around 
which  the  mm,  moon,  and  planets  perform  their 
diuly  revolutioDB.  In  the  summer  the  sun  takes  a 
turn  around  the  apex  of  tlie  cone,  and  is,  therefore, 
hidden  only  for  a  short  night ;  but  in  the  winter 
he  travels  aronnd  the  base,  which  takes  longer, 
and,  accordingly,  the  nights  are  long.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  says  Cos- 
mas,  and  as  for  the  vun  blasphemers  who  pretend 
that  the  earth  is  a  round  ball,  the  Lord  hath  stul- 
tified them  for  their  sins  until  they  impudently 
prate  of  Antipodes,  where  trees  grow  downward 
and  run  falls  upward.  As  for  Buck  nonsense,  the 
worthy  Cosmas  cannot  abide  it. 

I  cite  these  views  of  Cosmas  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  beliefs  current 
among  the  general  public  tmtil  after  the  time  of 
Columbus,^  in  spite  of  the  deference  paid  to  Ptol- 

1  SiiehTiew«hiivelIt«ii'advoe>tM«Ten  ngw.  There  still  lira,  I 
Mian,  in  England,  acert«n  John  Hampden,  who  with  daontlMS 
hreast  Tn«int«iM  that  the  earth  ii  a  dronlar  plana  vith  «iiti«  at 
the  north  pols  and  a  oiTCDnifeTeiica  of  nearlj  30,000  milea  where 
poor  miaKiiided  aitronomen  aoppoas  the  aanth  pole  tn  bv-  Th« 
■tm  more*  aonai  the  ikj  at  a  diltanec  c>[  .il  .mi!  ^"'i.jiLd.  I'rum 
tha  boondlea*  abjM  bejond  the  lonthein  l  irnunifHiunce,  with  ita 
bani«c  of  icy  monntaina,  oama  the  wjiti>r^  whioh  drowned  the 
•ntadiluTiao  world ;  tor,  aa  thia  aathor  ij(i>>h  n^aauuabl;  obaerrea, 
"  on  a  globnlar  earth  anah  a  delagn  «o>ilit  Imvo  b«i>n  phyucally 
bnpoaaible."  Hampden'i  title  ii  aoroewli. it  lik<- that  uf  Coimaa,— 
IV  NtM)  Itaimal  of  BOiical  Ciamog'ir'"J.  London,  ISTI 1  ■  ' 
he  becran  in  1876 1»  pnbliib  a  periodical  <  allt^J 
Oradt  aitd  Bcriptvrat  Brienea  RtvifB.  ^ir^iil.ir  ' 
forth  by  one  Samuel  BowbotliBm,nndei  iIk^  incndnnTTU  (i(  "  Par- 
aOax,"  Zttetie  Attrcnmng.  Earth  iW  c  '■'■•'.f.  An  eiperimmtat 
trnqmry  into  tilt  tntfigun  of  tht  tartii,  pniriu-j  it  a  jilanr  <c  ' 
wiiuU  or  axial  fution,  olo.,  Lmdoa,   1^7! ;  ami  by  ■ 
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emy's  views  by  the  learned.  Along  with  these 
cosmographical  speculations,  Cosmas  shows  a  wider 
geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  than  any  earlier 
writer.  He  gives  a  good  deal  of  interesting  in- 
formation about  India  and  Ceylon,  and  has  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  China,  which 
he  calls  Tzinista  or  Chinistan.  This  land  of  silk 
is  the  remotest  of  all  the  Indies,  and  beyond  it 
^^there  is  neither  navigation  nor  inhabited  countiy. 
•  .  .  And  the  Indian  philosophers,  called  Brach- 
mans,  tell  you  that  if  you  were  to  stretch  a 
straight  cord  from  Tzinista  through  Persia  to  the 
Eoman  territory,  you  would  just  divide  the  world 
in  halves.     And  mayhap  they  are  right."  ^ 

In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  Nestorian 
missionaries  were  very  active  in  Asia,  and  not 
,^^^  only  made  multitudes  of  converts  and 

KcMtoriuia.  established  metropolitan  sees  in  such 
places  as  Kashgar  and  Herat,  but  even  found  their 

Carpenter,  One  Hundred  Proofs  that  the  Earth  is  not  a  Globs, 
Baltimore,  1885.  There  is  a  Tery  oonaiderable  qnantitj  of  snch 
literature  afloat,  the  product  of  a  kind  of  mental  aberration  that 
thxiTes  upon  paradox.  When  I  was  superintendent  of  the  catalogue 
of  Harvard  Uniyeisity  library,  I  made  the  class  **  Eccentric  Liter- 
ature "  under  which  to  group  snch  books,  —  the  luoubradons  of 
oircle-squarers,  angle-trisectors,  inyenton  of  perpetual  motion, 
devisers  of  recipes  for  liring  forever  without  dying,  orasy  inter- 
preters of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  upsetters  of  the  undulatoiy 
theory  of  light,  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  lunatics,  etc ;  a  dismal 
procession  of  long^ared  bipeds,  with  very  raucous  bray.  The  lata 
Professor  De  Moxgan  devoted  a  bulky  and  instructive  volume  to 
an  account  of  such  people  and  their  crotchets.  See  his  Budget  ^ 
Pcnradoxes,  London,  1872. 

^  Cosmas,  ii.  138.  Further  mention  of  China  was  made  eariy 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Theophylaotus  Samocatta,  vii  7.  Sm 
S'ole's  Cathay,  vdL  i  pp.  zlix.,  dzviii. 
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way  into  China.  Their  work  forms  an  interesting 
though  melancholy  chapter  in  history,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  much  toward  making  Asia 
better  known  to  Europe.  As  declared  heretics, 
the  Nestorians  were  themselves  almost  entirely  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  European  Christians. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
vast  Saracen  empire,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  was  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  exten- 
sion of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Trade  between  the  eastern  and  .^ 
western  extremities  of  Asia  went  on  sanoen 
more  briskly  than  ever,  but  it  was  for  ^ 
a  long  time  exclusively  in  Mussulman  hands. 
The  mediaeval  Arabs  were  bold  sailors,  and  not 
only  visited  Sumatra  and  Java,  but  made  their  way 
to  Canton.  Upon  the  southern  and  middle  routes 
the  Arab  cities  of  Cairo  and  Bagdad  became  thriv- 
ing  centres  of  trade ;  but  as  Spain  and  the  whole 
of  northern  Africa  were  now  Arab  countries,  most 
of  the  trade  between  east  and  west  was  conducted 
within  Mussulman  boundaries.  Saracen  cruisers 
prowled  in  the  Mediterranean  and  sorely  har- 
assed the  Christian  coasts.  During  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  more  shut 
in  upon  herself  than  ever  before  or  since.  In 
many  respects  these  were  especially  the  dark  ages 
of  Europe,  —  the  period  of  least  comfort  and 
least  enlightenment  since  the  days  of  pre-Roman 
barbarism.  But  from  this  general  statement  Con- 
stantinople should  be  in  great  measure  excepted. 
The  current  of  mediaeval  trade  through  the  noble 
highway  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
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was  subject  to  fluctuations,  but  it  was  always 
great.  The  'city  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  waa 
before  all  things  a  commercial  city,  like  Venice  in 
later  days.  Until  the  time  of  the  Crusades  Con- 
stantinople was  the  centre  of  the  Levant  trade. 

conrtantfaio.  ^®  great  northcm  route  from  Asia 
1^^^  remained  available  for  commercial  inter- 
^°^-  course  in  this  direction.     Persian  and 

Armenian  merchants  sent  their  goods  to  Batoum, 
whence  they  were  shipped  to  Constantinople;  and 
silk  was  brought  from  northwestern  China  by  car- 
avan to  the  Orus,  and  forwarded  thence  by  the 
Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Phasis,  and  the 
Euxine  sea.^  When  it  was  visited  by 'Benjamin 
of  Tudela  in  the  twelfth  century,  Constantinople 
was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
city,  and  the  seat  of  the  highest  civilization,  to  be 
found  anywhere  upon  the  globe. 

In  the  days  of  its  strength  the  Eastern  Empire 
was  the  staunch  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
the  dangerous  assaults  of  Persian,  Saracen,  and 
Turk;  alike  in  prosperity  and  in  calamity,  it 
proved  to  be  the  teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  west- 
em  world.  The  events  which,  at  the  dose  of  the 
eleventh  century,  brought  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  adventurous,  keen-witted  people  from 
western  Europe  into  this  home  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  were  the  occasion  of 
the  most  remarkable  intellectual  avrakening  that 
the  world  had  ever  witnessed  up  to  that  time.  The 
Crusades,  in  their  beginning,  were  a  symptom  of 

]  RobertBon,  Historical  Disquisition,  p.  03;  Peazs,  The  FaA 
ff  Cofutofiltmp/e,  p.  177,  — a  book  of  great  merit 
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tte  growing  energy  of  western  Europe  under  the 
ecclesiastical  refonnation  effected  by  the  mighty 
Hildebrand.  They  were  the  military  response  tA 
Europe  to  the  most  threatening,  and,  as  time  has 
proved,  the  most  deadly  of  all  the  blows  that  have 
ever  been  aimed  at  her  frcon  Asia.  Down  to  this 
time  the  Mahometanism  with  which  Christendom 
had  so  long  been  in  conflict  was  a  Mahometanism 
of  civilized  peoples.  The  Arabs  and  Moors  were 
industrious  merchants,  agriculturists,  and  crafts- 
men ;  in  their  society  one  nugbt  meet  with  learned 
scholars,  refined  poets,  and  profound  phUosopbers. 
Bat  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Islam  hap- 
pened to  make  oonverta  of  the  Turks,  a  nomad 
race  in  the  upper  status  of  barbarism,  with  flocks 
and  herds  and  patriarchal  families.  Inspired  with 
the  sadden  zeal  for  conquest  which  has  always 
characterized  new  converts  to  Islam,  the  Turks 
began  to  pour  down  from  the  plains  of  central 
Asia  like  a  deluge  upon  the  Eastern  Empire.  In 
1016  they  overwhelmed  Armenia,  and  presently 
advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  Their  mode  of  con- 
quest was  pecnliarly  baleful,  for  at  first  g^i^^g 
they  deliberately  annihilated  the  work»  x^iiiih"^ 
of  civilization  in  order  to  prepare  the  '™h'™»' 
country  for  their  nomadic  life;  tliey  pulled  down 
cities  to  put  up  tents.  Though  tliej  long  ago 
teased  to  be  nomads,  they  have  to  this  iLiy  never 
learned  to  comprehend  civilized  life,  and  th^y  have 
been  simply  a  blight  upon  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  they  have  touched.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  Asia  Minor  was  one 
nf  the  most  prosperous  and  highly  ci\Tliz<^'d  jiajta  of 
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the  world  ;^  and  the  tale  of  its  devastation  by 
the  terrible  Alp  Arslan  and  the  robber  chiefs 
that  came  after  him  is  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful  chapters  in  history.  At  the  end  of  that  oen- 
toiy,  when  the  Tuite  were  holding  Nicaea  and 
actually  had  their  outposts  on  the  Marmora,  it  was 
high  time  for  Christendom  to  rise  en  masse  in  self- 
defence.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of 
popes.  Imperfectly  and  spasmodically  as  it  was 
carried  out,  it  imdoubtedly  did  more  than  any- 
thing that  had  ever  gone  before  toward  strength- 
ening the  wholesome  sentiment  of  a  common 
Christendom  among  the  peoples  of  western  Europe. 
The  Crusades  increased  the  power  of 
fecta  of  the     the  Church,  which  was  equivalent  to 


putting  a  curb  upon  the  propensities  of 
the  robber  baron  and  making  labour  and  traffic 
more  secure.  In  another  way  they  aided  this  good 
work  by  carrying  off  the  robber  baron  in  large 
numbers  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  killing  him 
there.  In  this  way  they  did  much  toward  rid- 
ding European  society  of  its  most  turbulent  ele- 
ments; while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  fresh 
development  to  the  spirit  of  romantic  ^ventore, 
and  connected  it  with  something  better  than  va- 
grant freebooting.^     By  renewing  the  long-sus- 

1  "It  18  difficult  for  the  modem  traveller  who  Tentores  into 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  finds  nothing  bnt  rode  Kurds  and 
Turkish  peasants  living  among  mountains  and  wild  pastores,  not 
connected  even  by  ordinary  roads,  to  imagine  the  splendour  and 
rich  cultivation  of  this  vast  country,  with  its  brilliant  cities  and 
its  teeming  population/'  Mahaffy,  The  Greek  World  under  Bih 
nan  Sway,  London,  1890,  p.  229. 

'  The  general  effects  of  the  Crusades  are  discussed,  with  much 
learning  and  sagacity,  by  Choiseul-Daillecourt,  De  Vlnfluenoe  det 
CroUade$  swr  Vkat  despevgpks  de  PEurppe,  Paris,  1809. 
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pended  intercourse  between  the  minds  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Greek  cnltore  of  Constantinople, 
they  served  as  a  mighty  stimulus  to  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  had  a  lar^  share  in  bringing  about 
that  great  thirteenth  century  renaissance  which  is 
forever  associated  with  the  names  of  Giotto  and 
Bante  and  Roger  Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  ways  the 
Crusades  were  for  our  forefathers  in  Europe  the 
most  bracing  and  stimulating  events  that  occurred 
in  the  whole  millennimn  bct'^n  the  complicated 
'  disorders  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  outburst  of 
maritime  discovery  in  the  fifteenth.  How  far  they 
justified  themselves  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  had  much  to  do  with  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  for  two  hundred  years ;  they  over- 
whelmed the  Seljukian  Turks  so  effectually  that 
their  successors,  the  Ottomans,  did  not  become 
formidable  until  about  ISOO,  after  the  last  crusad- 
ing wave  had  spent  its  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  with  better  oppor-  ihs  Foortb 
tunities  than  any  of  the  others  for  strik- 
ing a  crushing  blow  at  the  Moslem,  played  false 
to  Christendom,  and  ir  1204  captured  and  de- 
spoiled Constantinople  in  order  to  gratilv  Virtico's 
hatred  of  her  commercial  rival  and  eii}"' ior.  It 
was  a  sorry  piece  of  business,  and  one  i  MTiiiot  Imik 
^th  munixed  pleasure  at  tbe  fonr  stipijli  horses 
Hiat  now  adorn  the  front  of  the  church  of  S  t.  Mark 
as  a  trophy  of  this  unhallowed  exploit.^     ( 

*  Tliejwera  taken  from  Chiat  in  the  foxrUi  ci'iitury  b;  tto 
empaiw  Theododna,  aod  placed  in  tlie  hippodnmui  at  CoDStatiti. 
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not  help  feeling  that  bat  for  this  colossal  treacheiy, 
the  great  city  of  Conatantine,  to  which  our  own 
civilization  owes  more  than  can  ever  be  adequately 
told,  might,  perhaps,  have  retained  enough  strength 
to  withstand  the  barbarian  in  1453,  and  thus  have 
averted  one  of  the  most  lamentable  catastrophes  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Crusades  upon  Orien- 
tal commerce  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  traffic 
through  Egypt  and  Syria.  Of  this  lucrative  trade 
Venice  got  the  lion's  share,  and  while  she  helped 
support  the  short-lived  Latin  dynasty  upon  the 
throne  at  Constantinople,  she  monopolized  a  great 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Black  Sea  also.  But 
^  in  1261  Venice's  rival,  Genoa,  allied 
tweanve^  hcrself  with  the  Greek  emperor,  Mi- 
chael  PalsBologus,  at  Niciea,  placed  him 
upon  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  again  cut  off 
Venice  from  the  trade  that  came  through  the 
Bosphortks.  From  this  time  forth  the  mutual 
hatred  between  Venice  and  Genoa  ^^  waxed  fiercer 
than  ever ;  no  merchant  fleet  of  either  state  could 
go  to  sea  without  convoy,  and  wherever  their 
ships  met  they  fought.     It  was  something  like  the 

nople,  whence  they  were  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1204.  The 
opinion  that  **  the  reanlts  of  the  Fonrtfi  Craaade  upon  European 
oiTilization  were  altogether  disastrona''  ia  ably  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Pears,  The  Fail  qf  ConttarUinojUe^  London,  1885,  and  wonld  be 
difficult  to  refute.  Voltaire  might  well  say  in  this  case,  **  Ainsi 
le  seul  fruit  des  ohr^tiens  dans  leurs  barbares  croisadea  fat  d'ex- 
terminer  d*autres  chr^tiens.  Ces  orois^  qui  ruinaient  Teminra 
anraient  pu,  bien  plus  ais^ment  que  tons  leurs  prMeoesseurs, 
ehaaser  les  Turcs  de  l*Asie."  JSssai  sttr  Us  Mceurs^  torn.  ii.  p. 
168.  Voltaire's  general  view  of  the  Cruaadea  is,  howevert  yei7 
■upuruoial. 
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■Me  of  tliiiigs  between  Spain  and  England  in  the 
days  of  Dralce.*'  ^  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
it  was  a  strife  for  the  mastety  of  the  sea  and  its 
eommeroe.  Genoa  obtained  full  oontrol  of  the 
Eiudne,  took  possession  of  the  Crimea,  and  thus 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  central 
Asia  along  the  northern  route.  With  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
Christians  from  Syria,  Venice  lost  her  hold  upon 
the  middle  route.  But  with  the  pope's  leave' 
she  succeeded  in  making  a  series  of  advantageous 
oommeroial  treaties  with  the  new  Mameluke  sover- 
eigns of  Egypt,  and  the  dealings  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  soon  came  to  be  prodigious. 
The  Venetians  gained  control  of  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  many  islands  of  the  ^gean  and 
eastern  Mediterranean.  During  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  their  city  i^ias  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  in  all  Christendom. 

Such  a  development  of  wealth  in  Venice  and 
Grenoa  implies  a  large  producing  and  consuming 
area  behind  them,  able  to  take  and  pay  for  the 
costly  products  of  India  and  China.     Before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  volume  of  Euro- 
pean trade  had  swelled  to  great  proper-  c«itnt  nd 
tions.     How  full  of  historic  and  liter-  S2S^^"^ 
aiy  interest  are  the  very  names  of  the  ^"^^^ 
centres  and  leading  routes  of  this  trade  as  it  was 
established  in  those  days,  with  its  outlook  upon  the 

1  Yiil«*t  Marto  Polo,  toL  L  p.  Isd. 

*  A  papal  dispeimtioii  was  Decenary  before  a  eommeroial 
tontj  eoold  be  made  with  Mahrnnetimai  See  Leibaitt,  Codes 
Jw.  QemL  D^hmaL,  1 4Sfk 
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Mediterranean  and  the  distant  East  I  Far  np  in 
the  North  we  see  Wisby,  on  the  little  isle  of  Goth- 
land in  the  Baltic,  giving  its  name  to  new  roles 
of  international  law;  and  the  merchants  of  the 
famous  Hansa  towns  extending  their  operations  as 
far  as  Novgorod  in  one  direction,  and  in  another 
to  the  Steelyard  in  London,  where  the  poimd  of 
these  honest  ^^Easterlings''  was  adopted  as  the 
^^ sterling''  nnit  of  sound  money.  Fats  andtal-' 
lows,  furs  and  wax  from  Russia,  iron  and  copper 
from  Sweden,  strong  hides  and  unrivalled  wools 
from  England,  salt  cod  and  herring  (much  needed 
on  meagre  church  fast-days)  from  the  North  and 
Baltic  seas,  appropriately  followed  by  generous 
casks  of  beer  from  Hamburg,  were  sent  southward 
in  exchange  for  fine  cloths  and  tapestries,  the 
products  of  the  loom  in  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  Ulm 
and  Augsburg,  with  delicious  vintages  of  the 
Rhine,  supple  chain  armour  from  Milan,  Austrian 
yew-wood  for  English  long-bows,  ivory  and  spices, 
pearls  and  silks  from  Italy  and  the  Orient.  Along 
the  routes  from  Venice  and  Florence  to  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  we  see  the  progress  in  wealth  and 
refinement,  in  artistic  and  literary  productiveness. 
We  see  the  early  schools  of  music  and  painting  in 
Italy  meet  with  prompt  response  in  Flanders;  in 
the  many-gabled  streets  of  Nuremberg  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Meistersinger,  and  imder  the  low 
oaken  roof  of  a  Canterbury  inn  we  listen  to  joy- 
ous if  sometimes  naughty  tales  erst  told  in  pleas- 
ant groves  outside  of  fever-stricken  Florence. 

With  this  increase  of  wealth  and  culture  in  cen- 
tral Europe  there  came  a  considerable  extension  of 
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knowledge  and  a  powerful  atimulus  to  curiosity 
concerning  the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  oon- 
quering  career  of  Jenghis  Khan  (1206-1227)  had 
shaken  the  world  to  its  foundations.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  to  adopt  Colonel  Yule's  lively 
expression,  "throughout  Asia  and  eastern  Europe, 
scarcely  a  Aog  might  bark  without  Mon- 
gol leave,  from  the  borders  of  Poland  uongoiooif 
and  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the  Amur  '""^ 
and  the  Yellow  Sea."  About  these  portentous 
Mongols,  who  had  thus  in  a  twinkling  over- 
whe^ed  China  and  Russia,  and  destroyed  the 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  diere  was  a  refreshing  touch 
of  open-minded  heathenism.  They  were  barba- 
rians willing  to  leam.  From  end  to  end  of  Asia 
the  barriers  were  thrown  down.  It  was  a  time 
when  Alan  chiefs  from  the  Volga  served  as  po- 
lice in  Tnnking,  and  Chinese  physicians  could  be 
consulted  at  Tabriz.  For  about  a  hundred  years 
China  was  more  accessible  than  at  any  period  be- 
fore or  since,  —  more  even  than  to-day ;  and  tliat 
country  now  for  the  first  time  became  really  known 
to  a  few  Europeans.  In  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  shortly  before  the  Mongol  deluge,  there 
had  reigned  a  dynasty  known  as  the  KTiitai,  and 
hence  China  was  (and  still  is)  commonly  spoken 
of  in  central  Asia  aa  the  country  of  the  Khitai. 
When  this  name  reached  European  ears  it  became 
Cathay,  the  name  by  which  C^na  was 
best  known  in  Europe  during  the  next 
four  centuries.^  In  1245,  Friar  John  of  'Pla.no 
Carpini,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  St.  Francis,  was 
1  Tola's  Cathag,  toL  L  p.  cjm.  j  Marto  Polo,  tiiL  L  p.  ilii. 
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sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  on  a  missionary  er* 

ctg^^woA  ^^^^d  ^  ^^  Great  Khan,  and  Yisited 
'^'*'**''i^  him  in  his  camp  at  Karakorum  in  the 
veiy  depths  of  Mongolia.  In  1258  the  king  of 
France,  St.  Loois,  sent  another  Franciscan  monk, 
Willem  de  Rabmquis,  to  Karakoram,  on  a  mis* 
sion  of  which  the  purpose  is  now  not  dearly  nn« 
derstood.  Both  these  Franciscaiis  were  men  of 
shrewd  and  coltiTated  minds,  especially  Rubraquis, 
whose  narratiye,  ^^in  its  rich  detail,  its  vivid  pic* 
tores,  its  acuteness  of  observation  and  strong  good 
sense  .  •  •  has  few  superiors  in  the  whole  library 
of  travel."  ^  Neither  Rubraquis  nor  Friar  John 
visited  China,  but  they  f eU  in  with  Chinese  folk 
at  Karakorum,  and  obtained  information  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  eastern  Asia  far  more  definite 
than  had  ever  before  been  possessed  by  Euro- 
peans. They  both  describe  Cathay  as  bordering 
upon  an  eastern  ocean,  and  this  piece 
ledge  of  en'      of  information  constituted  the  first  im- 


beyondCft-  portaut  leap  of  geographical  know- 
ledge to  the^  eastward  since  the  days  of 
Ptolemy,  who  supposed  that  beyond  the  ^^  Seres 
and  SinsB "  lay  an  unknown  land  of  vast  extent, 
^^full  of  reedy  and  impenetrable  swamps."  *    The 


^  Yiil«'t  Mcaao  Polo,  ToL  i  p.  ozzx. ;  of.  HnmboUt,  Examen 
critique,  torn.  L  p.  71.  The  oomplete  origixuil  texts  of  the  to- 
ports  of  both  monks,  with  learned  notes,  may  be  f  oond  in  the 
Jtecueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moiree,  publii  pear  la  SocUU  de  Geo* 
grapkie,  Paris,  1839,  torn,  ir.,  tiz.  :  Johannis  de  Piano  Carpitd  Hi»» 
toria  Mongolorum  quos  nos  Tartaros  cqjpellamtUf  ed.  M.  d'AreoM; 
Itinerarium  WiUelmi  de  Rubruk,  ed.  F.  Michel  et  T.  Wright 

'  Ynle*s  Cathay,  toL  i.  p.  zcdz. ;  Ptolemy,  i  17.  Cf .  Bnnbiia 
ry's  Hiitorji  of  Ancient  Geography,  Londoi^  1883,  toL  iL  p.  €06b 
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information  gsthered  1^  Hnbraqids  and  f^ur  Jdm 
indicated  that  there  was  aa  end  to  the  coDtinent 
of  Ama;  that,  not  a«  a  matter  of  vague  specnla- 
tion,  bat  of  poaitiTe  knowledge,  Asa  was  bounded 
on  the  eaat,  just  as  Eorope  was  bounded  aa  the 
weat,  by  an  ocean. 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  notable  landmark  in  the 
Uetory  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  Here  frmn 
the  camp  of  bustling  heathen  at  Karakomm  there 
is  brought  to  Europe  the  first  annomioenient  of  a 
geographical  fact  fnnn  which  the  poetic  mind  of 
Christopher  Colnmbns  will  hereafter 
reap  a  wonderful  harvest.  This  is  one  *^j;^™' 
among  many  instances  of  the  way  in 
which,  thronghout  all  departments  of  human 
thought  and  action,  the  glorious  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  b^inning  to  give  shape  to  the  problems 
of  which  the  happy  solution  has  since  made  the 
modem  world  so  different  from  the  ancient.^ 
Since  there  is  an  ocean  east  of  Cathay  and  an 
ocean  west  of  Spain,  how  natural  the  inference  — 
aad  albeit  quite  wrong,  how  amazingly  fruitful — 
that  these  oceans  are  one  and  the  same,  so  diat 
by  sailing  westward  from  Spain  one  might  go 
stnught  to  Cathay  I  The  data  for  such  an  in- 
ference were  now  all  at  haml.  Imt  it  1,,,,,^^,^ 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  a-  \  it  rea-  J^,J  ^^ll^^ 
soned  from  the  data  to  the  coTtihifiion,  uS^ii^ 
although  wefindBoger  Bacoti.  iii  12C7,  ^™' 
citing  the  opinions  of  Arietotir  mid  other  ancient 

'  Ses  my  Btgimungt  of  Hew  Englitr.'i.  rhnp. 
nggosdie  to  u  Anuricaii  ii  the  ecmUiiiporuudt;  id 
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writers  to  the  effect  that  the  distance  by  sea  from 
the  western  shores  of  Spain  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  cannot  be  so  very  great.^  In  those  days 
it  took  a  long  time  for  such  ideas  to  get  from  the 
heads  of  philosophers  into  the  heads  of  men  of  ac- 
tion; and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Cathay 
was  more  accessible  by  land  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  since,  there  was  no  practical  necessity  felt 
for  a  water  route  thither.  Europe  still  turned  her 
back  upon  the  Atlantic  and  gazed  more  intently 
than  ever  upon  Asia.  Stronger  and  more  general 
grew  the  interest  in  Cathay. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some 
The  Polo  members  of  the  Polo  family,  one  of  the 
brothen.  aristocratic  families  of  Venice,  had  a 
commercial  house  at  Constantinople.  Thence,  in 
1260,  the  brothers  Nicolb  and  Maffeo  Polo  started 
on  a  trading  journey  to  the  Crimea,  whence  one 
opportunity  after  another  for  making  money  and 
gratifying  their  curiosity  with  new  sights  led  them 
northward  and  eastward  to  the  Volga,  thence  into 
Bokhara,  and  so  on  until  they  reached  the  court  of 
the  Great  Khan,  in  one  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  Cathay.  The  reigning  sovereign  was  the 
famous  Kublai  Khan,  grandson  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing Jenghis.  Kublai  was  an  able  and  benevolent 
despot,  earnest  in  the  wish  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Mongol  kinsmen.  He  had  never  before 
met  European  gentlemen,  and  was  charmed  with 
the  cultivated  and  polished  Venetians.  He  seemed 
quite  ready  to  enlist  the  Roman  Church  in  aid  of 
his  civilizing  schemes,  and  entrusted  the  Polos  with 

1  Roger  Baoon,  Opus  Majus,  ed.  Jebb,  Locdon,  1733,  p.  183^ 
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a  message  to  the  Pope,  asking  him  for  m  hun- 
dred miseionary  teachers.     The  brothers 


was  an  interregnmn.  After  two  years  Gregory  X. 
was  elected  and  received  the  Khan's  message,  but 
ooold  funuBh  only  a  couple  oi  Dominican  friars, 
and  these  men  were  seized  with  the  dread  not  un- 
commonly felt  for  "Tartareans,"  and  at  the  last 
moment  refused  to  go.  Nicolb  and  his  brother 
t^en  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1271  to  return  to 
China,  taking  with  them  Nicolb'a  son  Marco,  a  lad 
of  serenteen  years.  From  Acre  they  went  by  way 
of  Bagdad  to  Hormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  pro' 
cceding  thence  by  sea,  but  for  some  reason  chained 
their  course,  and  travelled  through  Kerman,  Eho- 
rassan,  and  Balkh,  to  Kashgar,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Yarhand  and  Khotan,  and  across  the  desert  of 
Gobi  into  northwestern  China,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  summer  of  1275,  and  found  the  Khan  at 
Kaipingfu,  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Great  Wall. 

It  has  been  aaii  that  Hie  failure  of  Kublai's 
mission  to  the  Pope  led  him  t»  iipply  to  the  Gnind 
Lama,  at  Thibet,  who  respoiulcil  more  effitiently 
and  successfully  than  Grefimy  X.,  so  that  Bud- 
dhism seized  the  chance  whiili  CatliMi^'ism  faik-d 
to  grasp.     The  Venetians,  iinwexur,  loat  uatbing^ 
in  the  good  Khan's  estetni.     Yoiin^ 
Marco  began  tomakehimselt' jH'oHuient  ' 
in  speaking  and  writing  sevt  ral  Asiatic 
languages,  and  was  presently  t;i.lien  into  t] 
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Beryice.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
Annals  of  1277  as  a  newly-apjx>inted  commis- 
sioner of  the  privy  council.^  He  remained  in 
Kublai's  service  until  1292,  while  his  father  and 
uncle  were  gathering  wealth  in  various  ways. 
Marco  made  many  official  journeys  up  and  down 
the  Khan's  vast  dominions,  not  only  in  civilized 
China,  but  in  regions  of  the  heart  of  Asia  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans  to  this  day,  —  ^^a  vast  eth- 
nological garden,"  says  Colonel  Yule,  ^^of  tribes 
of  various  race  and  in  every  stage  of  imciviliza- 
tion."  In  1292  a  royal  bride  for  the  Ehaa  of 
Persia  was  to  be  sent  all  the  way  from  Peking  to 
Tabriz,  and  as  war  that  year  made  some  parts  of 
the  overland  route  very  unsafe,  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  by  sea.  The  three  Polos  had  for  some 
time  been  looking  for  an  opportuillty  to  return  to 
Venice,  but  Kublai  was  imwillingtohave  them  go. 
Now,  however,  as  every  Venetian  of  that  day  wss 
deemed  to  be  from  his  very  cradle  a  seasoned  sea- 
dog,  and  as  the  kindly  old  Mongol  sovereign  had 
an  inveterate  land-lubber's  misgivings  about  ocean 
voyages,  he  consented  to  part  with  his  dear  firiends, 
so  that  he  might  entrust  the  precious  princess  to 
their  care.  They  sailed  from  the  port 
ToymgttofXop  of  Zaitou  (Chiuchow)  early  in  1292, 
Around  the      and  after  lone  delays  on  the  coasts  of 

Indo-ChtneM      ^  i     xx*     ^  -  ^ 

peninraiA,  Dumatra  and  Hindustan,  m  order  to 
avoid  unfavourable  monsoons,  they 
reached  the  Persian  gulf  in  1294.  They  found 
that  the  royal  bridegroom,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  had  died  before  they  started  from  China; 

^  Pauthier's  Marco  Poh,  p.  861 ;  Tule's  Marco  Poh^  p.  IL 
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lo  the  young  princess  became  the  bride  of  his 
son.  After  tarrying  awhile  in  Tabriz,  the  Polos 
returned,  by  way  of  Trebizond  and  the 

_         ,^      •'_■'.  ,    .         .      ,___      Retnni  of  tin 

Boaphorua,  to  Venice,  arriving  in  1295.  ^J*"'"  '™- 
"Wli^n  they  got  there,  says  Kamusio,  af- 
ter their  absence  of  four  and  twenty  years,  *'the 
same  fate  befel  them  as  befel  UlyBses,  who,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  Ithaca,  was  recognized 
by  nobody."  Their  kinsfolk  had  long  since  given 
them  up  for  dead ;  and  when  the  three  wayworn 
travellers  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  own  palace, 
the  middle-aged  men  now  wrinkled  graybeards, 
the  stripling  now  a  portly  man,  all  three  attired 
in  rather  shabby  clothes  of  Tartar  cut,  and  "with 
a  certain  indeecribable  smack  of  the  Tartar  about 
them,  both  in  air  and  accent,**  some  words  of 
explanation  were  needed  to  prove  their  identity. 
^Vfter  a  few  days  they  invited  a  party  of  old  friends 
to  dinner,  and  bringing  forth  three  shabby  coats, 
tipped  open  the  seams  and  welts,  and  began  pulling 
out  and  tumbling  upon  the  table  snch  treasures  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  as 
ooold  never  have  been  imagined,  '*  which  had  all 
been  stitched  up  in  those  dresses  in  so  artful  a 
fashion  that  nobody  could  have  Buapected  the  fact." 
In  snch  wise  had  they  brought  home  from  Cathay 
their  ample  earnings ;  and  when  it  became  known 
about  Venice  that  the  three  long-lost  citizens  had 
come  back,  '^straightway  the  whole  city,  getitli' 
and  simple,  flocked  to  the  house  to  embrace  tht-ni, 
and  to  make  much  of  them,  with  every  conceivab1>: 
demonstration  of  affection  and  respect."' 

1,  apud  Tnle's  Marto  Poio,  toL  L  p.  zzxril 
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Three  years  afterward,  in  1298,  Marco  com* 
manded  a  galley  in  the  great  naval  battle  with  the 
Genoese  near  Cnrzola.  The  Venetians  were  to« 
tally  defeated,  and  Marco  was  one  of  the  7,000 
prisoners  taken  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  kept  in 
durance  for  about  a  year.  One  of  his  companions 
Karoo  Poio*a  ^  Captivity  was  a  certain  Rusticiano, 
^^JiJJJ'JJ"  of  Pisa,  who  was  glad  to  listen  to  his 
QttioA,  1299.  descriptions  of  Asia,  and  to  act  as  his 
amanuensis.  French  was  then,  at  the  close  of  the 
Crusades,  a  language  as  generally  imderstood 
throughout  Europe  as  later,  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY. ;  and  Marco's  narrative  was  duly  taken 
down  by  the  worthy  Rusticiano  in  rather  lame  and 
shaky  French.  In  the  summer  of  1299  Marco 
was  set  free  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  life  until  his  deadi  in 
1324. 

"The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  concerning  the 
Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East "  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  imporl^mt  books  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  contributed  more  new  facts  toward  a 
itogiMtoon-  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  than 
^!l^^  any  book  that  had  ever  been  written 
i^i'^^  before.  Its  author  was  "the  first  trav- 
eller to  trace  a  route  across  the  whole  longitude 
of  Asia; "  the  first  to  describe  China  in  its  vast- 
ness,  with  its  immense  cities,  its  manufactures  and 
wealth,  and  to  tell,  whether  from  personal  expe- 
rience or  direct  hearsay,  of  Thibet  and  Burmah, 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, with  its  islands  of  spices,  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  of  the  savages  of   Andaman.     He 
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knew  of  Japan  and  tke  woful  defeat  of  the  Mon- 
gols there,  when  they  tried  to  invade  the  ieland 
Idngdom  in  1281.  He  gave  a  description  of  Hin* 
dustan  far  more  complete  and  chu-actetistic  than 
had  ever  before  been  published.  From  Arab  sail- 
ors, accustomed  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  learned 
something  about  Zanzibtur  and  Madagascar  and 
the  semi-Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  To  the 
northward  from  Persia  he  described  the  ooontiy 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  whose  khans  were  then  hold- 
ing Russia  in  aubjeotion;  and  he  had  gathered 
some  accurate  information  concerning  Siberia  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Samoyeds,  with  their 
dc^-sledges  and  polar  bears.  ^ 

Here  was  altc^ther  too  much  geographical 
knowlet^  for  European  ignorance  in  those  days 
to  digest.  While  Marco's  book  attracted  much 
attention,  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  ge- 
(^p^phy  was  slighter  than  it  would  have  been  if 
addressed  to  a  more  enlightened  public.  Many 
of  its  sober  statements  of  fact  were  received  with 
incredulity.  Many  of  the  places  described  were 
indistinguishable,  in  European  imagination,  from 
the  general  multitude  of  fictitious  countries  men- 
tioned in  &iry-tales  or  in  romanees  of  chivalry. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  Marco's  story  was  so  likely  to 
interest  his  readers  as  his  references  ^^ 
to  Frester  John.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  notion  had  somehow  giiiiiod 
possession  of  the  European  mind  thatsomsulun: 
out  in  the  dim  vastness  of  the  Orient  there  chvitt. 
%  mighly  Christian  potentate,  known  as  Johii  tli» 
'  Tnle'a  iiarco  Polo,  toL  L  p.  ami 
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Presbyter  or  "Prester."^  At  different  tunes  he 
was  identified  with  various  known  Asiatic  sover- 
eigns. Marco  Polo  identified  him  with  one  Togrul 
Wang,  who  was  overcome  and  slain  by  the  mighiy 
Jenghis;  but  he  would  not  stay  dead,  any  more 
than  the  grewsome  warlock  in  Kussian  nursery 
lore.  The  notion  of  Prester  John  and  his  wealthy 
kingdom  could  no  more  be  expelled  from  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies than  the  kindred  notion  of  El  Dorado  in 
the  sixteenth.  The  position  of  this  kingdom  was 
shifted  about  here  and  there,  as  far  as  from  Chi- 
nese Tartary  to  Abyssinia  and  back  again,  but 
The*<AiimM.  somcwhcre  or  other  in  people's  vague 
i***^*'  mental  picture  of  the  East  it  was  sure 

to  occur.  Other  remote  regions  in  Asia  were  peo- 
pled with  elves  and  griffins  and  ^^  one-eyed  Arimas- 
pians,"^  and  we  may  be   sure  that   to  Marco's 

^    '*  But  for  to  tpeaka  of  riehoa  and  of  iton— , 
And  men  and  hono,  I  trow  the  large  wonea 
Of  Preatir  John,  ne  all  hia  treaorie, 
Might  not  nnneth  haye  boght  the  tenth  pertie.'* 

Chaaoer,  The  FUnotr  and  ike  XeV*  ^Ofk 

The  fabulous  kiiigdoin  of  Ptester  John  is  ably  treated  in 
Yiile*8  Caihajfy  toI.  i  pp.  174-182;  Mcltco  Polo,  roL  L  p.  204- 
216.  Colonel  Tale  snspeotB  that  its  prototype  may  haTe  been  the 
semi-Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  This  is  very  likely.  As 
for  its  range,  shifted  hither  and  thither  as  it  was,  all  the  way  from 
the  upper  Nile  to  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand this  if  we  remember  how  an  ignorant  mind  oonoeiyes  aU 
points  distant  from  its  own  position  as  near  to  one  another;  L  e. 
if  you  are  about  to  start  from  New  York  for  Arizona,  your 
housemaid  will  perhaps  ask  you  to  deliver  a  message  to  her 
brother  in  Manitoba.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  history  of  ge- 
ography do  we  need  to  keep  before  us,  at  every  step,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  untutored  mind  and  its  feebleness  in  grasping  the 
q>ace-ielations  of  remote  regions. 

^  These  Arimaspians  afford  an  interesting  example  of  the  ua> 
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readen  these  beings  were  quite  as  real  as  the  pol- 
ished citizens  of  Cambaluo  (Peking)  or  the  canni- 
bals of  the  Andaman  islands.  From  such  a  chaos 
of  ideas  sound  geographical  knowledge  muBt  needs 
be  a  slow  evolution,  and  Marco  Polo's  acquisitions 
were  altogether  too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  to  be 
readily  assimilated. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Catalan  map,  made  in  1375, 
and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  there  is  a  thorough-going  and  not  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  embody  Uie  results  of  oawtTuuto 
Polo's  travels.  In  the  interval  of  three  *"''°^ 
quarters  of  a  century  since  the  publication  of 
Marco's  narrative,  several  adventurous  travellers 
had  found  their  way  to  Cathay.     There  was  Friar 

eritioal  *t>tomenta  of  tnTsUen  at  an  early  time,  aa  veil  aa  of 
Uinr  tenaciona  ntAlity.  The  flnt  mention  of  theae  injthioal 
peoiile  aaama  to  hare  been  made  bj  Ore«k  traieUei*  in  Soytlua 
aa  earlj  aa  tbe  leTentli  dentary  before  Cbriat ;  and  they  foiniihed 
Ariataas  of  PrDconneaiu,  Bomewhat  later,  vith  the  theme  of  hia 
poem  "  AiimaapeU,"  which  baa  perished,  all  exoept  aix  reraea 
quoted  by  LonginoB.  See  More'a  Lileratura  of  Anlitjii  Oneee, 
Tol.  ir.  p.  68.  Thence  the  notion  of  the  Arimaipiana  aeema  to 
Ura  paaaed  to  Herodotoa  (iii.  116  ;  it.  27)  and  to  ^aehjlaai  — 

Fromatntvi,  BOS. 
TbaDoe  it  paaaed  on  to  Panaaniaa,  i.  24;  Pomponina  M«1b.  ri. 
1 ;  Pliny,  Bltt.  Nat^  nL  2 ;  Lnean,  Fkarialia,  iiL  280;  and  eo 
an  to  Miiton ',  — 

"  Ai  whoa  a  frypbon  ttiTonf h  the  wlldeniBia, 
Wktliidi^adfMnaa'Ar  billoTDiooTy  dala, 
Pnmaa  tbe  AifmwiiUi]  «lu>  by  itMlUi 
Hud  from  hi*  nkaful  coitody  poitoioed 
IlHIuaidad  cold." 

ParadlH  LoH,  IL  Mi 


\ 
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Odoric,  of  Pordenone,  who,  during  the  years  1316- 
30  yisited  Hmdnstan,  Sumatra,  JaYa,  Cochin 
China,  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Thibet.^  It  was 
from  this  worthy  monk  that  the  arrant  old  impos- 
tor, ^Sir  John  Mandeville,"  stole  his  descriptions 
of  India  and  Cathay,  seasoning  them  with  yams 
from  Fliny  and  Ktesias,  and  grotesque  conceits  of 
his  own.'  Several  other  missionary  friars  visited 
China  between  1302  and  1330,  and  about  ten 
years  after  the  latter  date  the  Florentine  mer- 
chant, Francesco  P^olotti,  wrote  a  veiy  useful 
handbook  for  commercial  travellers  on  the  over- 


*  Odorie  mentkna  Jnggemaiit  proeewionB  and  ilie  bvmiiiif  of 
widows;  in  Sumatra  he  obaenred  cainnihalism  and  commnnity  of 
whrea;  he  found  the  kingdom  of  Preater  John  in  Chineae  Tar- 
taxy ;  "  bnt  as  xegaids  him,'*  sajs  win  Odorie,  "  not  one  hnn- 
dredth  part  is  true  of  what  is  told  of  him  as  if  it  were  nnde- 
maUe."    Yule's  Cathay,  yoL  i  pp.  79,  85, 146. 

*  Colonel  Yule  gives  a  list  of  fourteen  important  passages 
taken  bodily  from  Odorie  by  Manderille.  Op.  cvt.  L  28.  It  is 
▼ery  doubtful  if  that  famous  book,  '*  Sir  John  BfandeTille's  TVaT- 
els,"  was  written  by  a  MandeyiUe,  or  by  a  knight,  or  even  by  an 
Englishman.  It  seems  to  haTS  been  originally  written  in  French 
by  Jean  de  Bouigogne,  a  physioian  who  lived  for  some  years  at 
lidge,  and  died  there  so^uewhere  about  1370.  He  may  poanbly 
have  been  an  Englishman  named  John  Burgoyne,  who  was  obliged 
some  years  before  that  date  to  flee  his  country  for  homicide  or 
for  some  politioal  offence.  He  had  travelled  as  far  as  £)gypt  and 
Palestine,  but  no  farther.  Hia  book  is  ahnost  entirely  cribbed 
from  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  woiks  of 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  Piano  Carpini,  Ha3rton  the  Armenian,  Bol- 
densele's  Itinerary,  Albert  of  Aiz's  chronicle  of  the  fint  crusade^ 
Brunette  Latini's  Trisor,  Petrus  Comestor's  Historia  sdiolcuticaj 
the  Speculum  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesale  and  successful  instances  of  plagiarism  and  impos* 
ture  on  record.  See  J%e  Buke  of  John  MandevUl,Jrom  the  umqm 
copy  {Egerton  MS.  1982)  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  O.  F. 
Warner.    Westminster,  1839.    (Boxbuighe  Qub.) 


1351  GiexsmE  Vu-ifnuiTi    mau; 
Petii^.  at  T^k  ifsSK  iron.  3«ii?' 


gol drsaOj sue  nivnar'^r  3L.     T!w  irsi  *»^Mtfij 

CMBIHW   ftf    ife    BKn^    y-n;r    -— TTHrTT-    ■Tt-'^  V 

WBc  |Jm  « 111    luna  laK-   lairiiui^  xiis  sif 

f^»»*»  TCKKWld  T^tBB  '?»'"•'  Ills'  n3DirULli^lL»  Vv 
OVfTTVlBiK  1SK  H-IIRfftOk    X&S   VU^f   3!    CS^ 

■ME  Tmrtarx.  Ti^  hac^vn  -^iin^x  a:wTi  vy  -ax 
lu«ul  to  M(  iooi  npoB  isie  ^^Kti  kC  ^  :2it  Ficv- 

Svlnqais  to  llarir>:^  — viSit  Clzsa  n»  <>|;its 

to  III  ■■4,1111  *6  arvvr  beliw  or  s^ttit.  *  i-ev  Earo- 
poBi  had  aivkd  tbestaeJns  (/  liie  oppommhT  is 
nek  viae  as  totoaik  tbe  be^r^n^Tig  of  s  nrvcn 

>  Om  ^k  if  P^yifauTa  ^nK  k  Kill  ■«<>]  tm  osi^ktB 

ak^'    (V  ck.  5.  307. 

tlWawlaaf  aUtke 

l'         cQikB   fn  iWb.  ■■<  be  f<n:-i  Ls   Vnl'i  Cdli^, 
wUck  f  prwri  ako  tke  book  •(  tlie  erlrl.r.M^  Hn  Buna,  of 
T^.iii     iihwi  tnr^  betvm   133S  aad   I::i 
^■k  tke  «kek  •(  A«a  cmiM  Sbou.  becJn 
SiAaoi  In  tke  n*^  ?^ger.     ffii  book  doM  dm 
OmmA  MMMMa  B  Evaps  ntQ  wt  J  i>  the  pi 
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in  the  hirtoiy  of  geognphical  knowledge.  Though 
the  difloOTeries  of  Marco  Polo  were  as  yet  bat  im- 
perfectly appreciated,  one  point,  and  that  the  most 
signijBcant  of  all,  was  thoroogUy  established.  It 
was  shown  that  the  continent  of  Asia  did  not  ex* 
tend  indefinitely  eastward,  nor  was  it  bounded  and 
barricaded  <m  that  side,  as  Ptolemy  had  imag« 
ined,  by  Tsst  impenetrable  swamps.  On  the  con« 
trary,  its  eastern  shores  were  perfectly  aooessihle 
through  an  open  sea,  and  half  a  dozen  Europeans 
in  Chinese  ships  had  now  actoally  made  tbe 
voyage  between  the  coast  of  China  and  the  Per- 
sian gnlf .  Moreover,  some  hearsay  knowledge  — 
enough  to  provoke  cariosity  and  greed  —  had 
been  gained  of  the  existence  of  nomeroos  islands 
nntrvBMn  ^  ^^^  &r-off  castcm  ocean,  rich  in 
teo»ul!^  the  spices  which  from  time  immemo- 
•^^f^  rial  had  formed  such  an  important  ele- 
ment in  Mediterranean  commerce.  News,  also, 
bad  been  brought  to  Europe  of  the  wonderful 
island  kingdom  of  Japan  (Cipango  or  Zipangu) 
lying  out  in  that  ocean  some  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
yond the  coast  of  Cathay.  These  were  rick  coun- 
tries, abounding  in  objects  of  lucrative  traffic 
Under  the  liberal  Mongol  rule  the  Oriental  trade 
had  increased  enough  for  Europe  to  feel  in  many 
ways  its  beneficial  effects.  Now  this  trade  began 
to  be  suddenly  and  severely  checked,  and  while 
access  to  the  interior  of  Asia  was  cut  off,  Euro- 
pean merchants  might  begin  to  reflect  upon  the 
value  of  what  they  were  losing,  and  to  consider  if 
there  were  any  feasible  method  of  recovering  it. 
It  was  not  merely  the  shutting  up  of  China  by 
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liie  first  Ming  emperor,  in  I8689  that  checked  the 
interoourse  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  still 
more  baleful  obstacle  to  all  such  intercourse  had 
lately  come  upon  the  scene.  In  Asia  Minor  the 
beastly  Turk,  whose  career  had  been  Theaceas- 
for  two  centuries  arrested  by  the  Cru-  JToSaSSi** 
sades,  now  reared  his  head  again.  The  b^i^'o^ 
Seljukian  had  been  only  scotched,  not  "■»^'"»«^ 
killed;  and  now  he  sprang  to  life  as  theOttoman, 
with  sharper  fangs  than  before.  In  1865  the 
Turks  established  themselves  in  the  Balkan  pe- 
ninsula, with  Adrianople  as  their  capital,  and 
began  tightening  their  coils  about  the  doomed 
city  of  Constantine.  E^h  point  that  they  gained 
meant  the  strangling  of  just  so  much  Oriental 
.trade;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  alliance  of  Con- 
stantinople with  Oenoa  since  1261  had  secured  to 
the  latter  ciiy,  and  to  western  Europe,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  overland  routes  from  Asia,  whether 
through  the  Volga  country  or  across  Armenia. 
When  at  length,  in  1453,  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople, tiie  splendid  commercial  career  of 
Oenoa  was  cut  with  the  shears  of  Atropos.  At 
the  same  time,  as  their  power  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing over  Syria  and  down  toward  Egypt,  threaten- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  Mameluke  dy- 
nasty there,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice 
also  was  seriously  imperilled.  Moreover,  as  Turk- 
ish corsairs  began  to  swarm  in  the  eastern  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  voyage  became  more  and 
more  unsafe  for  Christian  vessels.  It  was  thus, 
while  the  volume  of  trade  with  Asia  was,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  swelling  year  by  year, 
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that  its  aociistomed  routes  were  being  rathlessty 
cut  off.  It  was  fast  beooming  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  there  might  not  be  other  practicable 
„  routes  to  ^^  the  Indies  "  than  those  which 

fln^unR.an  had  from  time  immemorial  been  fol- 
routetpthe  lowcd.  Could  there  bc  such  a  thing  as 
an  ** outside  route"  to  that  land  of 
promise?  A  more  startling  question  has  seldom 
been  propounded;  for  it  involved  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  grooves  in  which  the  human  mind 
had  been  running  ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Twp  generations  of  men  lived  and  died  while  this 
question  was  taking  shape,  and  all  that  time  Ca- 
thay and  India  and  the  islands  of  Spices  were  ob- 
jects of  increasing  desire,  clothed  by  eager  fancy 
with  all  manner  of  charms  and  riches.  The  more, 
effectually  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  closed^ 
the  stronger  grew  the  impulse  to  venture  upon 
unknown  paths  in  order  to  realize  the  vague  but 
glorious  hopes  that  began  to  cluster  about  those 
remote  countries.  Such  an  era  of  romantic  enters 
prise  as  was  thus  ushered  in,  the  world  haa  never 
seen  before  or  since.  It  was  equally  remarkable 
as  an  era  of  discipline  in  scientific  thinking-  In 
the  maritime  ventures  of  unparalleled  boldness 
now  to  be  described,  the  human  mind  was  groping 
toward  the  era  of  enormous  extensions  of  know- 
ledge in  space  and  time  represented  by  the  names 
of  Newton  and  Darwin.  It  was  learning  the  right 
way  of  putting  its  trust  in  the  Unseen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TH£  BEABCH   FOB  THE  INDIES. 


Ab  it  dawned  upon  men's  minds  that  to  find 
some  oceanic  route  bom  Europe  to  the  remote 
shores  of  Asia  was  eminently  desirable,  the  first 
attempt  vould  naturally  be  to  see  -what  could  be 
done  by  suling  down  the  western  coast  Q„„aoii  *•  te 
of  Africa,  and  ascertuning  whether  jSSdS*^ 
that  continent  oould  be  circumnsvi-  SSij^JSmia 
gated.  It  was  also  quite  in  the  natural  ^''°*' 
order  of  things  that  this  first  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  general  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Spanish  peninsiUa  had  been  to  some  extent  cut  off 
from  the  main  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  actuated  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  people 
had  never  joined  the  other  Christian  nations  in 
the  Crusades,  for  the  good  reason  that  tbey  al- 
ways had  quite  enough  to  occupy  them  in  their 
own  domestic  struggle  with  the  Moors.  iVnm  die 
throes  of  this  prolonged  warfare  Portugal  emerged 
somewhat  sooner  than  the  Spanish  kingdcimx,  and 
thns  had  somewhat  earlier  a  surplus  <if  ont-rgy 
released  for  work  of  another  sort.  It  <>v;is  not 
strange  that  the  Portuguese  should  be  ()w  (irst 
people  since  the  old  Northmen  to  enga^i'  iji  lUs- 
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tant  maritime  adventure  upon  a  grand  scale.  Nor 
was  it  strange  that  Portuguese  seamanship  should 
at  first  have  thriven  upon  naval  warfare  with  Mus- 
sulmans. It  was  in  attempting  to  suppress  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  Moorish  piracy  that  Portu- 
guese ships  became  accustomed  to  sail  a  little  way 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  and  such  voyages, 
begun  for  military  purposes,  were  kept  up  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  presently  served  as  a 
mighty  stimulus  to  geographical  curiosity.  We 
have  now  to  consider  at  some  length  how  grave 
was  the  problem  that  came  up  for  immediate  solu- 
tion. 0 

With  regard  to  the  cireumnavigability  oi  Af- 
rica two  opposite  opinions  were  maintained  by  the 
ancient  Grreek  and  Latin  writers  whose  authority 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wont  to  quote 
as  decisive  of  every  vexed  question.  The  old  Ho- 
meric notion  of  an  ocean  encompassing  the  terres- 
trial world,  although  mentioned  with  doubt  by 
Herodotus,^  continued  to  survive  after 
Bntoathenei,   the  globidar  form  of  the  earth  had  c(»ne 

B.  a  276-196.      ^        °  „  .         .       -I    , 

to  be  generally  mamtained  by  ancient 
geographers.  The  greatest  of  these  geographers, 
Eratosthenes,  correctly  assumed  that  the  Indian 
ocean  was  continuous  with  the  Atlantic,^  and  that 
Africa  could  be  circumnavigated,  just  as  he  incor- 

ficrov  TJfv  ircp)  irao-av  ^^«iy,  fpy^  Z4  o&jk  iaro^tuantai.    Herodotus, 

17.8. 

^  Kal  yiip  kot*  ainbw  ^EparoMini  r^r  iierhs  OcUarrov  Smocv 
rdppovw  thai,  &ffT9  ical  r^v  *Eair4piOP  jcol  r^p  'Zpv$piuf  tfiUarrtf 
fJoar  e7f«u.    Strabo,  L  3,  $  18. 
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ne£\j  assumed  that  the  Caspian  sea  was  a  huge 
golf  oommnnicating  with  a  northern  ocean,  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  sail  around  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  as  he  imagined  it.^  A  simikr  opin- 
ion  as  to  Africa  was  held  by  Posidonius  and  by 
Strabo.*  It  was  called  in  question,  however,  by 
Polybius,*  and  was  flatly  denied  by  the  great  aa- 
tronomer  Hipparchus,  who  thought  that  certain 
observations  on  the  tides,  reported  by  Seleuous  of 
Babylon,  proved  that  there  could  be  no  oonneetion 
between  the  Atiantic  and  Indian  oceans.^  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  followed  the  opinion  of  Hippar-  oppoafaw 
ehus,  and  carried  to  an  extreme  the  ^J3^?eir. 
reaction  against  Eratosthenes.  By  ^^-^ 
Ptolemy's  time  the  Caspian  had  been  proved  to  be 
an  inland  sea.  and  it  was  evident  that  Asia  ex- 
tended much  farther  to  the  north  and  east  than 
had  once  been  supposed.  This  seems  to  have  dis- 
credited in  his  mind  the  whole  conception  of  outside 
oceans,  and  he  not  only  gave  an  indefinite  north- 
ward and  eastward  extension  to  Asia  and  an  in- 
definite southern  extension  to  Africa,  but  brought 
these  two  continents  together  far  to  the  southeast, 
thus  making  the  Indian  ocean  a  landlocked  sea.^ 
These  views  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  took 

1  Bimlniry,  Eutory  of  Aneimit  Oeograpky,  toL  i.  p.  644. 
s  Strabo,  n.  3,  S  4 ;  zTii.  3,  S  1. 

*  KaBAit^p  8^  icoi  riff  'AtrUts  icol  ri|ff  Aifi^Sf  italfh  ovtfdMrowiw 
iAA^Aaif  iripi  r^v  AlOunrUiy^  odScls  fx^i  \4y9W  dirp€Kms  t^s  rmp 
waft  ^fMt  Katp&tf,  'r6r§pop  1^9ip6s  ieri  Kark  rh  trvptx^s  rh  xphs  rV 
l^aiiitfiplay,  ^  Bakdrrp  rtpUx^rau    PolybiuB,  liL  38. 

4  Biuibiiry,  cp.  cit.  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 

*  Se0  tbe  map  of  Ptoleiny^s  world,  abore,  p.  264. 
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no  lieed  of  the  story  told  to  Herodotus  of  the  m* 
cnmiiavigation  of  Africa  by  a  Fhoenician  squadron 
■totycf  «te     ^  some  time  during  the  reign  of  Necho 

in  Egypt  (610-695  b.  c.).»    The  Ph<B. 

nician  ships  were  said  to  have  sailed 
from  the  Bed  Sea  and  to  ha^e  returned  through 
the  Mediterranean  in  th^  third  year  after^start 
ing.  In  each  of  the  two  autumn  seasons  they 
stopped  and  sowed  grain  and  waited  for  it  to 
ripen,  which  in  southern  Africa  would  require  ten 
or  twelve  weeks.^  On  their  return  to  Egypt  they 
dedared  (^  I  for  my  part  do  not  belieTe  them," 
says  Herodotus,  ^*  but  perhaps  others  may  ")  that 
in  thus  sailing  from  east  to  west  around  Africa 
they  had  the  sun  upon  their  right  hand.  About  this 
alleged  voyage  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con« 
troversy.'    No  other  expedition  in  any  wise  oom- 

^  Ptoleiny  expro— ly  dedans  that  ilie  equatorial  Teg:ions  had 
iMTer  been  Tinted  by  people  from  the  noiiheni  henusphexe: 
Itrcs  8^  mIvip  td  o/jc^crcif  o^k  t»  $x^^t*^  w9W9ur/Upms  ctwiy.  "Ar* 
pcvTOi  ydp  §lffi  M^XP'  '''^^  Zwpo  reiis  icsh  r^s  Ktt0'  ^Moi  eUovfilnit, 
jul  cljcaoiav  /tJaXXow  $m  rit  fi  IcropUuf  liy^acuro  rh  \9y6§U9a  wtfH 
abr&v.    SyntaxUf  u.  6. 

^  Rawliii8on*8  Herodotus,  toI.  iiL  p.  29,  note  8. 

*  The  story  is  disoredited  by  Mannert,  Gtograpkie  dtr  Qvieckai 
und  RemeTj  bd.  i.  pp.  19-26 ;  QosHellin,  Reckerehet  9wr  la  gSoff* 
raphie  des  AncienBj  torn.  L  p.  149 ;  Lewis,  Astronomjf  of  the  An^ 
dents,  pp.  60&-615;  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  tks 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  toL  L  pp.  SO^-Sll,  toL  iL  pp.  1^ 
16;  Leake,  Disputed  Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,  pp.  1-& 
It  is  defended  by  Heeren,  Ideen  uber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr,  etc., 
8e  anfl.,  Oottingen,  1815,  bd.  i.  abth.  ii.  pp.  87-93 ;  Rennell,  Go- 
ography  of  Herodotus,  pp.  672-714 ;  G^te,  History  of  Greece,  toL 
Sii  pp.  377-385.  The  case  is  ably  presented  in  Bunbary*s  History 
qf  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  L  pp*  289-296,  where  it  is  condnded 
that  the  story  **  cannot  be  disproved  or  pronounced  to  be  abs» 
lutely  impossible ;  bat  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities  attend^ 
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parable  to  it  for  length  and  difficulty  can  be  cited 
from  ancient  history,  and  a  critical  schokr  is  in* 
dined  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  such  accounts 
of  unique  and  isolated  events.  As  we  have  not 
the  details  of  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a 
satisfactory  critical  examination.  The  circumstance 
most  likely  to  convince  us  of  its  truth  is  precisely 
that  which  dear  old  Herodotus  deemed  incredible. 
The  position  of  the  sun,  to  the  north  of  the  mari- 
ners, is  something  that  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined  by  people  familiar  only  with  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 
Necho's  expedition  sailed  beyond  the  equator.^ 
But  that  is  as  far  as  inference  can  properly  carry 
us ;  for  our  experience  of  the  urcritical  temper  of 
ancient  narrators  is  enough  to  suggest  that  such 

ing  it  we  so  great  that  they  oannot  reaeonably  be  set  aside  with- 
oat  better  eridence  than  Uie  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  upon 
the  authority  of  nnknown  informants.**  Mr.  Bnnbnry  (yoL  i.  p. 
817)  says  thai  he  has  reasons  for  belieTxng  that  Mr.  Grote  after- 
vnds  changed  his  opinion  and  oame  to  agree  with  Sir  George 


^  In  Temdmg  the  learned  works  of  Sir  Geoige  Comewall  Lewis, 
one  is  often  reminded  of  what  Sainte-BeuTe  somewhere  says  of 
the  great  scholar  Letronne,  when  he  had  spent  the  hoar  of  his 
leetnre  in  demolishing  some  pretty  or  popular  belief :  '*  Use  frotta 
les  mains  et  s*en  alia  bien  content."  When  it  came  to  ancient 
history,  Sir  George  was  nndeniably  fond  of  ''the  cTcrlasting 
Na"  In  the  present  case  his  skepticism  seems  on  the  whole 
well-jndged,  bnt  some  of  his  aigxunents  savour  of  undue  haste 
toward  a  negatiTe  conclusion.  He  thus  strangely  forgets  that 
what  we  oaU  antumn  is  springtime  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
{Astronomy  of  the  AneietUs^  p.  511).  His  argument  that  the  time 
alleged  was  insuiBcient  for  the  Toyage  is  fuUy  met  by  Major 
Eennell,  who  has  shown  that  the  time  was  amply  sufficient,  and 
tiuU  the  direction  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  would  make  the 
Toyage  around  southern  Africa  from  east  to  west  much  easier 
than  from  west  to  east 
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an  aclileyeinent  might  easily  be  magnified  by 
moiir  into  the  stoiy  told,  more  than  a  century  after 
the  event,  to  Herodotus.  The  data  are  too  slight 
to  justify  us  in  any  dogmatic  opinion.  One  thing, 
however,  is  dear.  Even  if  the  circumnavigation 
was  effected, — which,  on  the  whole,  seems  improb* 
able,  —  it  remained  quite  barren  of  results.  It 
produced  no  abiding  impression  upon  men's  minds  ^ 
and  added  nothing  to  geographical  knowledge. 
The  veil  of  mystery  was  not  lifted  from  southern 
Africa.  The  stoiy  was  doubted  by  Strabo  and 
Posidonius,  and  passed  unheeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Of  Phoenician  and  other  voyages  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Africa  we  have  much  more  detailed 
and  trustworthy  information.  As  early  as  the 
twelfth  centmy  before  Christ  traders  from  IN^ 
had  founded  Cadiz  (Gk^les),'  and  at  a  later  date 
the  same  hardy  people  seem  to  have  made  the  be- 
ginnings of  Lisbon  (Olisipo).  From  such  advanced 
stations  Tyrian  and  Carthaginian  ships  sometimes 
f oimd  their  way  northward  as  far  as  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  fishing  voyages  were  made 
along  the  African  coast  The  most  remarkable  un- 
voyueof  dcrtakiug  in  this  quarter  was  the  &mous 
^■"^  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  commander 

Hanno,  whose  own  brief  but  interesting  account 

^  "  No  trace  of  it  oould  be  f  oond  in  the  Alezandrian  libmyy 
either  by  Eratoetlieiies  in  the  third,  or  by  Mazinns  of  Tyre  in  the 
seoond,  oentnry  before  Chrieti  elthongh  both  of  them  were  dili- 
gent ezaminerB  of  ancient  records."  Major,  iVinee  Hewnf  Ai 
NavigatoTf  p.  90. 

*  Bawlinaon'a  Huiory  of  Pkamieia,  pp.  105, 418 ;  Flnodo-Ariii 
toOe,  mrab,  AuacuU^  146;  YeUeins  Pateronlns,  L  2,  §  & 
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fff  it  lias  been  preseryed.^  This  expedition  oon- 
sisted  of  sixty  penteconten  (fifty-oared  ships),  and 
its  chief  purpose  was  colonization*  Upon  the 
Manritanian  coast  seven  small  trading  stations 
were  founded,  one  of  which  —  Kerne,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  d'  Ouro '  —  existed  for  a  long  time. 
From  this  point  Hanno  made  two  voyages  of  ex* 
ploration,  the  second  of  which  carried  him  as  far 
as  Sierra  Leone  and  the  neighbouring  Sherboro 
island,  where  he  found  ^^  wild  men  and  women  cov- 
ered with  hair,"  called  by  the  interpreters  ^^  goril- 
las."' At  that  point  the  ships  turned  back,  ap- 
parently for  want  of  provisions. 

No  other  expedition  in  ancient  times  is  known 
to  have  proceeded  so  far  south  as  Sierra  Leone. 
Two  other  voyages  upon  this  Atlantic  coast  are 
mentioned,  but  without  definite  details.  The  one 
was  that  of  Sataspes  (about  470  b.  a),  narrated 

• 

^  HimiOy  Per^uB^  In  HfiUtr,  OtogrtgM  Or<td  Jtftfiorvt ,  torn.  L 
pp.  1-14  Of  two  or  threo  oomnuuiden  named  Haniio  it  is  nn- 
eertaln  which  was  the  one  who  led  this  ezpedxtioii,  and  thos  iti 
date  has  heen  Tarionaly  aarigned  f  ram  570  to  470  b.  a 

9  For  the  determination  of  these  loealitiea  aee  BrukhurjjCp.  eiL 
ToL  t  pp.  818-885.  There  is  an  interestiiig  Spanish  description 
of  Haano*s  expedition  in  Mariamii  HUtoria  de  EqxiHa^  Madrid, 
1783,  tooL  I  pp.  89-08. 

*  The  safloit  pnnmed  them,  hut  did  net  captore  any  of  the 
malsa,  who  seramhled  op  the  clifb  ont  of  their  reach.  They 
captored  three  females,  who  bit  and  scratched  so  fiercely  that  it 
was  nseless  to  try  to  take  them  away.  So  they  killed  them  and 
look  their  skins  home  to  Carthage.  PeripluM^  twtSL  Aoooiding 
to  Pliny  (Hut.  NaLy  tL  86)  these  skins  were  hnng  np  as  a  TOtiTd 
sffering  In  the  temple  of  Jnno  (i.  e.  Astarte  or  Ashtoreih :  see 
Apnlems,  Mitamorpk.,  zi.  257 ;  Gesenins,  Jfonamaifa  PAoentc.,  p. 
IW),  where  they  might  have  been  seen  at  any  time  before  the 
BonaaiM  destroyed  the  eitf. 
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by  Herodotus,  who  merely  tells  us  that  a  coast  was 
leached  where  undersized  men,  clad  in  palm-leaf 

garments,  fled  to  the  hills  at  sight  o£ 

and     the  strange  visitors.^    The  other   was 


that  of  Eudoxos  (abont  85  B.  c),  re- 
lated by  Posidonins,  the  friend  and  teacher  of 
Cicero.  The  story  is  that  this  Eudoxos,  in  a  voy- 
age upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  having  a  philo- 
logical turn  of  mind,  wrote  down  the  words  of 
some  of  the  natives  whom  he  met  here  and  there 
along  the  shore.  He  also  picked  up  a  ship's  prow 
in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Alexandria  some  merchants  professed  to  recog- 
nize it  as  belonging  to  a  ship  of  Cadiz.  Eudoxus 
thereupon  concluded  that  Africa  was  circumnavi- 
gable,  and  presently  sailed  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  out  upon  the  Atlantic  Somewhere  upon 
the  coast  of  Mauritania  he  found  natives  who  used 
some  words  of  similar  sound  to  those  which  he  had 
written  down  when  visiting  the  eastern  coast, 
whence  he  concluded  that  they  were  people  of  the 
same  race.  At  this  point  he  turned  back,  and  the 
sequel  of  the  stoiy  was  unknown  to  Posidonius.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  Pliny  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  quoting  Cornelius  Nepos  as  their  author- 
ity, speak  of  Eudoxus  as  having  circumnavigated 
Africa  from  the  Ked  Sea  to  Cadiz ;  and  Pliny,  more- 
over, tells  us  that  Hanno  sailed  around  that  conti- 
nent as  far  as  Arabia,^  —  a  statement  which  is 

^  Herodotos,  it.  43. 

*  The  story  is  preseired  by  Strabo,  iL  S,  §§  4,  6,  who  rejeoti  it 
with  a  Tehemence  for  which  no  adequate  reason  is  assigned. 

•  Pliny,  mat.  NaL,  iL  67;  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbis,  iiL  9. 
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dearly  false.  These  examples  show  how  stories 
grow  when  carelessly  and  uncritically  repeated, 
and  they  strongly  tend  to  confirm  the  ^q^  «,««> 
donbt  with  which  one  is  inclined  to  re-  *****"* 
gard  the  tale  of  Necho's  sailors  above  mentioned. 
In  truth,  the  island  of  Gorillas,  discovered  by 
Hanno,  was  doubtless  the  most  southerly  point  on 
that  coast  reached  by  navigators  in  ancient  times. 
Of  the  islands  in  the  western  ocean  the  Carthagin- 
ians certainly  knew  the  Canaries  (where  they  have 
left  undoubted  inscriptions),  probably  also  the 
Madeiras,  and  possibly  the  Cape  Verde  group.  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
thus  had  of  western  Africa  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  map  representing  the  geographical  theories  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  whose  book  was  written  about 
A.  D.  50.    Of  the  eastern  coast  and  the  interior 

1  After  the  oivil  war  of  Sertorins  (b.  a  80-72),  the  Ronuuie 
beeune  acqnaiiited  with  the  Canariea,  which,  because  of  their 
Inxnziaat  Tegetation  and  soft  dimate,  were  identified  with  the 
Eljnnm  deacribed  by  Homer,  and  were  commonly  known  aa  the 
Fortanate  ialanda.  **  Contra  Fortnnata  InsnlsB  abundant  an* 
■ponte  genitia,  et  aabinde  aliia  snper  aliia  innaeoentibna  nihil  sol* 
liottoa  alnnt,  beatina  qnam  alise  nrbes  excnlta.**  Mela,  iii  lOl 
'AXXi  4r*  it  *IIAv<nor  v«6£or  jc«l  wtiparm  yalift 

T^vflp  ^n^ani  /kor^  WAcc  mt/$pmiwot/nm' 

ab  ri^rrbv,  ovr'  ip  x*M*^  wokbt  evrt  wot*  jftfipotf 

Odyuejfy  It.  663. 

Siiea  Horace's  time  {Epod.  ti.  41-66)  the  Canary  islands  haT» 

been  a  f ayonrite  theme  for  poets.    It  was  here  that  Tasso  placed 

iiifl  lores  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the  delioioos  garden  where 

TesMMi  Migelll  Inf n  le  rerde  frond* 
Tempnuio  a  prora  buclTatte  note. 
Mormora  1'  aara,  e  f a  le  foglie  e  1'  oode 
QaiTir,  cba  Taiiamente  ella  percote. 

OtnualemmeLSberaiOfXfi,  IX 
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Mela  knew  less  tlum  Ptolemy  a  centmy  later,  bnt 
vinri  at  *''  ^^  Atlantio  coast  he  knew  more  than 
^^;»  Ptolemy.  The  fact  that  the  former 
^  '*' "''  geographer  was  a  native  of  Spain  and 

the  latter  a  native  of  Egypt  no  donbt  had  aome- 


thing  to  do  with  this.  Mela  had  profited  hy  the 
Carthaginian  diBCoveriea.  His  general  conception 
of  the  earth  was  Bubetatitially  that  of  Eratosthe- 
nes.   It  was  what  has  been  styled  the  " 
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iheoiy,  in  contrast  with  the  ^'  continental "  theory 
of  Ptolemy.  In  the  unvisited  regions  on  all  sides 
of  the  known  world  Eratosthenes  imagined  vast 
oceans,  Ptolemy  imagined  vast  deserts  or  impene- 
trable swamps.  The  former  doctrine  was  of  coarse 
mnch  more  favourable  to  maritime  enterprise  than 
the  latter.  The  works  of  Ptolemy  exercised  over 
the  mediaeval  mind  an  almost  despotic  sway. 
wMcI.,  in  spite  of  Uieir  mai^y  merita,  ^  in  80i^ 
respects  a  hindrance  to  progress ;  so  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  splendid  work  of  Strabo,  the  most  eminent 
follower  of  Eratosthenes,  was  unknown  to  mediae- 
val Europe  until  about  1450,  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  Latin  treatise  of  Mela  was  generally  read  and 
highly  esteemed.  People  in  those  days  were  such 
uncritical  readers  that  very  likely  the  antagonism 
between  Ptolemy  and  Mela  may* have  failed  to 
excite  comment,^  especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  maps  such  as  emphasize  that  antagonism 
to  our  modem  minds.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  men  were  getting  their  first  inklings  of 
critical  scholarship,  and  when  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  an  ocean  voyage  to  Asia  was  pressing  for 
solution,  such  a  point  could  no  longer  fail  to  at- 
tract attention ;  and  it  happened  fortunately  that 
the  wet  theory,  no  less  than  the  dry  theory,  had  a 
popular  advocate  among  those  classical  authors  to 
whose  authority  so  mucl^  deference  was  paid. 

^  Just  M  onr  grandf  athen  nsed  to  road  the  Bible  without  no- 
tioiiig  saeh  pmnta  as  the  diyergenoes  between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  the  eontradietions  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesns  in  Matthew  and  Lnke,  the  radically  different  theories  of 
Christ's  personality  and  career  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  compared 
with  the  three  Synoptics,  etc 
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If  the  Portuguese  mariuers  of  the  generation 
before  Columbus  had  acquiesced  in  Ptolemy's  views 
as  final,  they  surely  would  not  have  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  circumnavigating  Africa. 
But  there  were  yet  other  theoretical  or  fanciful 
obstacles  in  the  way.  When  you  look  at  a  mod- 
em map  of  the  world,  the  ^^five  zones  "  may  seem 
like  a  mere  graphic  device  for  marking  conven* 

iently  the  relations  of  different  regions 
oryoftba       to  the  solar  source  of   heat;  but  be* 

fore  the  great  Portuguese  voyages  and 
the  epoch-making  third  voyage  of  Vespucius,  to  be 
described  hereafter,  a  discouraging  doctrine  was 
entertained  with  regard  to  these  zones.  Ancient 
travellers  in  Scythia  and  voyagers  to  "  Thule  **  — 
which  in  Ptolemy's  scheme  perhaps  meant  the 
Shetland  isles  ^  —  had  learned  something  of  Arctio 
phenomena.  The  long  winter  nights,'  the  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  bitter  winds,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  visitors  from  the  Mediterranean ;  ^  and 

^  Bunbnry,  ep,  eit.  toL  iL  pp.  492,  627.  Hie  name  is  naed  in 
diifeTent  geographical  flenses  byTarions  ancient  writeis,  as  is  well 
shown  in  Lewises  Asbronomjf  of  the  AndenUf  pp.  467-481. 

'  The  Romans,  at  least  by  the  fixst  oentnzy  A.  d.,  knew  also  of 

the  shortness  of  northern  nights  in  sammer. 

Anna  qvidem  ultra 
Littora  loTenuB  promoTimiu,  at  modo  oaptas 
OroadM,  so  minima  oontentoi  noote  Britannos. 

JuTenal,  IL  UBL 

See  also  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  !▼.  80;  Martianos Gapella,  tL  695; 
Achilles  Ta  Jos,  xzzr. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  ^Hrgil's  magnifioent  desoript&oii  ol 
a  Scythian  winter  {Gtorg,,  iiL  352):  — 

niio  cUnaa  tenant  atabolia  annanta  ;  naqne  olto 
Ant  harbcB  campo  apparent,  aut  arbore  frondea  t 
Bad  jaoat  aggeribna  nivaia  inf ormia,  at  alto 
Ttana  gala  lata,  aaptomqne  aamgit  in  Qlnas  i 
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when  such  facts  were  contrasted  with  the  scorch- 
ing blasts  that  came  from  Sahara,  the  resulting 
theory  was  undeniably  plausible.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  ocean  must  be  frozen  and  the  countiy 
uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  contrariwise, 
in  the  far  south  the  ocean  must  be  boiling  hot 
and  the  country  inhabitable  only  by  gnomes  and 
salamanders.  Applying  these  ideas  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  Pomponius  Mela 
tells  us  that  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided 
into  fire  zones,  of  which  only  two  are  fit  to  sup- 
port human  life.  About  each  pole  stretches  a 
dead  and  frozen  zone ;  the  southern  and  northern 
hemispheres  have  each  a  temperate  zone,  with  the 
same  changes  of  seasons,  but  not  occurring  at  the 

Semper  Ueme,  eemper  ^treatee  f rlgore  CaarL 
Tom  Sol  pellentee  hand  nnquam  dlaoutit  ombiM ; 
Neo  com  faiTeotiie  eqnla  altum  petit  letbeim,  oao  com 
Pradpltem  Ooeaoi  mbro  laTit  aquore  carmiii. 
Coneraeeant  mMto  eorrentl  In  flamine  enute ; 
Undaqne  Jam  tergo  femftoa  austfnet  orbee, 
Popplbaa  Ola  print  patnlla,  nnno  hoapita  plaoatrii^ 
JBraqne  diadllunt  rnlgo,  Teateaqne  rigeaount 
Indntai,  ondnntqne  aecnribna  homida  Tina 
Bt  tota»  aolidam  in  glademTeittre  laonniis 
Stiriaqae  impezla  indnmlt  honida  barUa. 
Interaa  toto  non  aadua  aere  ningit; 
Interannt  peondea ;  atant  dronmf naa  proinia 
Corpora  magna  boom ;  oonf  ertoqne  agmine  oerrl 
Torpent  mole  nora,  et  aommla  tU  ooroiboa 


Ipal  In  def oaab  qieouboa,  aeoora  aob  alta 
Otia  agnnt  terra,  congeataqae  robora,  totaaiiDa 
▲dTdlTera  f oda  nlmoa,  Igniqoe  dedere. 
HIo  noctem  Indo  ducuni,  et  pocula  Itetl 
Fermento  atqoe  addla  imltantor  Titea  aottii. 
Talis  Hjperborao  Beptem  aabjecta  trioni 
Oena  eflrana  rirttm  Rhipoo  tunditor  Knro» 
Bt  pecodom  fnlrii  Telantor  corpora  ^tia. 

Tbe  Roman  conception  of  ihe  ntaation  of  these  "  Hyperboio- 
•ne"  and  of  the  Rhipsan  moontaina  may  be  wen  in  the  map  of 
UeU'a  world. 
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same  (but  opposite)  times;  the  north  tempeiata 
zone  is  the  seat  of  the  CBcnmene  (oUmh 
World  and  tha  lUvrf)^  or  Inhabited  World;  the  south 
temperate  zone  is  also  inhabited  by  the 
Antichthones  or  Antipodes,  but  about  these  people 
we  know  nothing,  because  between  us  and  them 
there  intervenes  the  burning  zone,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  cross.^ 

This  notion  of  an  antipodal  world  in  the  south-- 
em  hemisphere  will  have  especial  interest  for  us 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  voyages  of  Yes- 
pucius.  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
guess  of  Hipparchus  that  Taprobane  —  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  about  which  the  most  absurd  reports 
were  brought  to  Europe  —  might  be  the  beginning 
of  another  world.  This  is  veiy  probable,  says 
Mela,  with  delightful  ndivetij  because  Taprobane 
is  inhabited,  and  still  we  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  has  ever  made  the  tour  of  it.'    Mela's  oon- 

^  ^  Huio  medio  terra  sablimia  ciiigitiir  midiqne  man :  eodem- 

qne  in  duo  latera,  qiua  liemisphsxia  naminantor,  ab  oriente 

drristk  ad  oooasimi,  aonifl  qninqae  distingnitixr.    Mediam  aaetiif 

infestat,  frigus  nltimaa:   reliqiuB  habitabiles  paria  agnnt  amd 

tempora,  yerom  non  pariter.    Antiohthones  alteram^  nos  alteram 

Inoolimns.    IDiiu  nta  ab  ardorem  interoedentb  plagn  inoogmto, 

hajns  dioendns  est,'*  eto.    De  Situ  OrbU^  L  1.    A  nmilar  theory 

i8  8etforthbyOnd(Jfe(amorpA.,  L45),aiid  by  Viiga  (Gaoiy.,  L 

«88):  — 

QnlnqiM  tmaat  eoBlum  mjiub  j  (iMntni  mia  eonuoo 
8«miMr  Bole  mbena,  et  torridA  Minper  «b  igni; 
Qnim  dromn  cxlraiUB  dflxtn  teTaQOB  trahnntur, 
OnrulM  glaeiA  conoreta  afcque  faalnibai  sferift. 
Hm  Inter  mudfamqnis  dm  morteinMU  agzis 
MiuMre  oonoaMM  DiTllin ;  «t  Tia  Mcta  per  emhM, 
ObUqau  qua  ■^dgnonim  yertorot  orda 

*  **  Taprobane  ant  giandu  admodnm  insula  ant  prima  pais  ok 
bis  alterins  Hipparcho  dicitnr ;  sed  qnia  babitata,  neo  qnisqnam 
•ixonmmeane  triuUtur,  prope  Terum  est.*'    Ds  Situ  Orbis^  iii.  7« 
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tempoTary,  the  elder  Fliny,  declares  tliat  Taprobane 
*^Iias  lone  been  regarded"  as  part  of  ^ 
another  world,  the  name  of  which  is  ttoiuaboiifc 
Antichthon,  or  Opposite-Earth ;  ^  at  the 
same  time  Pliny  vouchsafes  three  dosely-printed 
pages  of  information  about  this  mysterious  ooun- 
try.    Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  conception 
of  some  sort  of  im  antipodal  inhabited  world  was 
vaguely  entertained  by  writers  here  and  there,  but 
many  of  the  deigy  condemned  it  as  implying  the 
existence  of  people  cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  and  not  included  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  torrid  zone, 
opinion  was  not  unanimous.  Greek  explorers 
from  Alexandria  (cir.  B.  c.  100)  seem  to  have 
gone  far  up  the  Nile  toward  the  equator,  and  the 
astronomer  Geminus  quotes  their  testimony  in 
proof  of  his  opinion  that  the  torrid  zone  is  inhab- 
itable.' Pansetius,  the  friend  of  the  yoimger 
Soipio  Africanus,  had  already  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  But  the  flaming  theory  prevailed.  Ma- 
cToUm,  ymimg  about  six  hondred  yea«  later, 
maintained  that  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  haly 
itable  earth  was  850  miles  south  of  Syene,  which 
lies  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.'  Beyond  this 
point  no  man  could  go  without  danger  from  the 

^  "TaproVaaen  alteram  orbem  terramm  ease,  dia  eiirthxi*- 
tem  est,  Antiohthoniiin  appellatione."    Hut.  Nat.^  tL  24 

s  Qeminos,  Isagoge^  eap.  13. 

*  Macrobios,  Somtaum  Scipionis,  u.  8.  Strabo  (xi.  6,  §§  7,  8) 
wtB  the  sontlieni  bonndary  of  the  Inhabited  World  800  miles 
■onth  of  Syene,  and  the  northeni  boondaiy  at  the  north  of  Ire* 
had. 
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fieiy  atmosphere.  Beyond  some  such  latitude  oi 
The  fiery  ^^^  ocean  HO  ship  could  venture  withou> 
"^"^  risk  of  being  engulfed  in  some  steam 

ing  whirlpool.^  Such  was  the  common  belief  bef  orf» 
the  great  voyages  of  the  Portuguese. 

Besides  this  dread  of  the  burning  zone,  another 
fanciful  obstacle  beset  the  mariner  who  proposed 
to  undertake  a  long  voyage  upon  the  outer  ocean. 
It  had  been  observed  that  a  ship  which  disappears 
in  the  ofiKng  seems  to  be  going  downhill;  and 
many  people  feared  that  if  they  should  happen  thus 
to  descend  too  far  away  from  the  land  they  could 
Going  down-  ncvcr  get  back  again.  Men  accustomed 
'^  to  inland  sea  travel  did  not  feel  this 

dread  within  the  regions  of  which  they  had  experi- 
ence, but  it  assailed  them  whenever  they  thought 
of  braving  the  mighty  waters  outside.^    Thus  the 

1  Another  notion,  less  easily  explicable  and  less  commonly 
entertained,  but  interesting  for  its  literary  associations,  was 
the  notion  of  a  monntain  of  loadstone  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which 
prevented  access  to  the  torrid  xone  by  drawing  the  nails  from 
ships  and  thus  wrecking  them.  This  imaginary  mountain,  with 
some  Ysiiations  in  the  description,  is  made  to  carry  a  serions 
geographical  argument  by  the  astrologer  Pietro  d'  Abano,  in  his 
book  Conciliator  DifferetUiarum,  written  about  1312.  (See  Major, 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator^  p.  100.)  It  plays  an  important  part 
in  one  of  the  finest  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  —  the  story  ol 
the  ''Third  Royal  Mendicant." 

'  Ferdinand  Columbus  teUs  as  that  this  objection  was  urged 
against  the  Portuguese  captains  and  afterwards  against  his 
father :  ''  £  altri  di  ci6  quasi  cosi  disputavano,  come  giJk  i  Porto> 
ghesi  intomo  al  nayigare  in  Guinea ;  dicendo  che,  se  si  allargasae 
alcuno  a  far  cammino  diritto  al  occidente,  come  V  Ammiraglio 
diceya,  non  potrebbe  poi  tomare  in  Ispagna  per  la  rotondit^  delUi 
sfera ;  tenendo  per  oertissime,  che  qualuuque  uscisse  del  emispe- 
rio  conosciuto  da  Tolomeo,  anderebbe  in  giii,  e  poi  gli  sarebbe 
impossibLle  dar  la  yolta ;  e  affermando  che  ci6  sarebbe  quasi  una 
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master  mariner^  in  the  Middle  Ages,  might  con- 
template the  possible  chance  of  being  drawn  by- 
force  of  gravity  into  the  fieiy  golf,  jhould  he 
rashly  approach  too  near  ;  and  in  such  misgivings 
he  would  be  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who  was  as  much 
read  then  as  he  is  to-day  and  esteemed  an  author- 
ity, withal,  on  scientific  questions ;  for  according 
to  Virgil  the  Inhabited  World  descends  toward 
the  equator  and  has  its  apex  in  the  extreme  north.^ 
To  such  notions  as  these,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  some  sort  of  scientific  basis,  we  must  add 
the  wild  superstitious  fancies  that  clustered  about 
all  remote  and  nnvisited  comers  of  the  world.  In 
maps  made  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, in  such  places  as  we  should  label  ^^Unex- 
plored Region,"  there  were  commonly  depicted 
uncouth  shapes  of  *'*'  Gorgons  and  Hydraa  and  Chi- 

aaoeiidere  all*  imdi  dx  nn  monte.  D  ohe  non  potrebbono  fare  i 
mmgli  eon  giandiarimo  Tento.*'  Vita  delt*  Ammiraglio,  Venice, 
1571,  cap.  ziL  The  same  thing  la  told,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
by  Las  Casas,  since  both  writets  followed  the  same  original  docu- 
ments :  ^  Aflidian  mas,  qne  qnien  nayegase  por  via  derecha  la 
▼nelta  del  poniente,  como  el  Cristobal  Colon  proferia,  no  podiia 
despnes  Tolyer,  snponiendo  qne  el  mnndo  era  redondo  y  yendo 
hAcia  el  occidente  iban  onesta  abajo,  y  saliendo  del  hemisf  erio  que 
Ftolomeo  escribi6,  A  la  Tuelta  ^rales  necesario  subir  cnesta  arriba, 
loqae  los  nayios  era  imposible  haoer/'  The  gentle  but  keen  sar- 
easm  that  follows  is  very  characteristio  of  Las  Casss :  **  Esta  era 
gentil  y  profunda  razon,  y  sefial  de  haber  bien  el  negooio  entendi- 
do  I  *'     Historia  de  las  Indias^  tom.  i.  p.  230. 

^  Mondiu,  at  sd  Scythiam  RhipnMqne  ardaiu  sroes 
Oonmuglt,  premitnr  libyse  deTexuB  in  aostros. 
Hio  yertez  nobU  sftinper  niblimii ;  st  Ulum 
Sub  pedlboi  Btyz  atrm  Tidet  Hanetqae  profundi. 

OeoTff.,  L  240. 

For  an  account  of  the  deference  paid  to  Viigil  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  the  grotesque  fancies  about  him,  see  Tunison*s 
Matter  VirgU,  2d  ed.,  Cincinnati,  1800. 
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mieras  dire,"  famishing  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
feelings  with  which  the  unknown  was  regarded. 
Bupentudoiu  ^^^  barren  wastes  of  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
fanciM.  jj^gg  awakened  a  shuddering  dread  like 

that  with  which  children  shrink  from  the  gloom  of 
a  cellar.  When  we  remember  all  these  things,  and 
consider  iiow  the  intelligent  purpose  which  urged 
the  oommanders  onward  was  scarcely  within  the 
comprehension  of  their  ignorant  and  refractory 
crews,  we  can  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  confronted  the  brave  mariners  who 
first  sought  an  ocean  route  to  the  f  ar-ofiE  shores  of 
Cathay. 

Less  formidable  than  these  obstacles  based  on 
fallacious  reasoning  or  superstitious  whim  were 
those  that  were  furnished  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
ships  and  the  crudeness  of  the  appliances  for 
navigation.  As  already  observed,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  caravels  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
Ohmuixienof  ^'^^  swift  and  manageable  craft  than 
file  cuaTeia.  ^hc  Norwegian  "  dragons  "  of  the  tenth. 
Mere  yachts  in  size  we  should  call  them,  but  far 
from  yachtlike  in  shape  or  nimbleness.  With  their 
length  seldom  more  than  thrice  their  width  of 
beam,  with  narrow  tower-like  poops,  with  broad- 
shouldered  bows  and  bowsprit  weighed  down  with 
spritsail  yards,  and  with  no  canvas  higher  than  a 
topsail,  these  clumsy  caravels  could  make  but  lit- 
tle progress  against  headwinds,  and  the  amount 
of  tacking  and  beating  to  and  fro  was  sometimes 
enough  to  quadruple  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
For  want  of  metallic  sheathing  below  the  water- 
line  the  ship  was  liable  to  be  sunk  by  the  terrible 
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worm  which,  in  Hakluyt'a  phrase,  "  man^  times 
pearceth  and  eateth  through  the  strongest  oake." 
For  want  of  vegetable  food  in  the  larder,  or  any- 
thing save  the  driest  of  bread  and  beef  stiffened 
with  brine,  the  s^ors  were  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
Bcorry,  and  in  a  very  long  voyage  the  crew  was 
deemed  fortunate  that  did  not  lose  half  its  num- 
ber from  that  foul  disease.  Often  in  traversing 
unknown  seas  the  sturdy  men  who  sur-  fa,jg,  .^ 
vived  all  other  perils  were  brought  ■™^- 
face  to  face  with  starvation  when  they  had  ven- 
ttued  too  far  without  turning  back.^  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  first  steps  in  oceanic  discovery 
were  slow  and  painfuL 

First  among  the  instruments  without  which  sya- 
tematic  ocean  navigation  would  have  been  impos- 
uble,  the  magnetic  compass  had  been  introduced 
into  southern  Europe  and  was  used  by  ]^  nMiiiMt>i 
Biscayim  and  Catalan  a^ors  before  the  """i*^ 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.'  Partdes  of  Crusaders 
had  learned  the  virtues  of  the  suspended  needle 
from  the  Arabs,  who  are  sud  to  have  got  their 
knowledge  indirectly  from  China  in  the  course  of 
their  eastern  voyages.'     It  seems  to   have  been 

>  Or  limplj  beeauM  >  mong  oonna  bappenod  to  be  taken, 
through  igmaanoe  of  Mmospheric  oonditioiii,  u  in  the  woand 
hmnewud  and  thiid  ontwaid  rojagva  of  Colnmbnj.  See  below, 
PP.48S,  490. 

*  NaTanete,  Di*ew$o  Mitanco  nbrt  lot  progmoi  dd  aril  da 
mavtgin-  m  E^nAa,  p.  28 ;  ne  alio  RarmoDd  Lnllj'a  beatdae, 
Libra/dix,  if  Xaravalai  del  miauio  {a.  b.  1286). 

*  See  Hombaldt'i  KoMmot,  bd.  L  p.  294  ;  Klaproth,  Lettn  i  if. 
dt  Hambaldt  mr  Ciimetition  dt  la  baiutaU,  pp.  41,  45,  60,  66,  711, 
00.  Bnt  aonui  of  Klkprotli'B  eonolnuom  have  been  donbted  : 
*Pdbt  la  bcnuaole,  rien  na  proave  que  lea  Cbimna I'aient  em- 
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at  Amalfi  that  the  needle  was  first  enclosed  in  a 
box  and  connected  with  a  gradaated  compass-card. 
Apparently  it  had  not  come  into  general  use  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  1258 
the  famous  Bininetto  Latini,  afterwards  tutor  of 
Dante,  made  a  visit  to  Eoger  Bacon,  of  which  he 
gives  a  description  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the 
poet  Gxddo  Cavalcanti:  ^^The  Parliament  being 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Oxford,  I  did  not  fail  to 
see  Friar  Bacon  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  (among 
other  things)  he  showed  me  a  black  ugly  stone 
called  a  magnet,  which  has  the  surprising  property 
of  drawing  iron  to  it ;  and  upon  which,  if  a  needle 
be  rubbed,  and  afterwards  fastened  to  a  straw  so 
that  it  shall  swim  upon  water,  the  needle  will  in« 
stantly  turn  toward  the  Pole-star:  therefore,  be 
the  night  ever  so  dark,  so  that  neither  moon  nor 
star  be  visible,  yet  shall  the  mariner  be  able,  by 
the  help  of  this  needle,  to  steer  his  vessel  aright. 
This  discovery,  which  appears  useful  in  so  great  a 
degree  to  all  who  travel  by  sea,  must  remain  con- 
cealed until  other  times  ;  because  no  master  mari- 
ner dares  to  use  it  lest  he  should  fall  under  the 
imputation  of  being  a  magician;  nor  would  the 
sailors  venture  themselves  out  to  sea  under  his 
command,  if  he  took  with  him  an  instrument  which 
carries  so  great  an  appearance  of  being  constructed 
under  the  influence  of  some  infernal  spirit^    A 

ploy^  poTir  la  nayigation,  tandis  que  doob  la  troaroiis  dte  le  zi* 
n^le  ohez  les  Arabes  qui  s'eu  seirent  non  Beolexnent  dans  leon 
traven^es  maritimes,  mais  dans  les  royages  de  carayanes  an 
milieu  dee  ddserts,"  etc.  S^dillot,  Histoire  dea  Arabes,  torn.  iL 
p.  ISO. 

^  b  it  not  a  earioos  instanoe  of  hmnaii  perreijity  that  wbih 
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time  may  arrive  wlien  tliese  prejadices,  whicli  are 
of  sncli  great  hindrance  to  researches  into  the 
Becrets  of  nature,  will  he  overcome ;  and  it  will 
be  then  that  mankind  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  such  learned  men  as  Friar  Bacon,  and 
do  justice  to  that  industry  and  intelligence  for 
vhich  he  and  they  now  meet  with  no  other  return 
than  obloquy  and  reproach."  > 

That  time  was  after  all  not  so  long  in  arriving, 
for  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centmy  the  com- 
pass had  come  to  be  quite  generally  used,^  and  the 
direction  of  a  ship's  course  could  he  watched  con- 
tinuously  in  foul  and  fair  weather  alike.  For 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  rude  astrolabes  and  jack- 
fltaffs  were  in  use,  very  crazy  affairs  as  compared 
with  the  modem  quadrant,  but  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  enable  a  well-trained  observer,  iatitaa,,na 
in  calculating  his  latitude,  to  get  some-  ""•li*"'^ 
where  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  truth. 
In  calculating  longitude  the  error  was  apt  to  be 
much  greater,  for  in  the  absence  of  chronometers 
there  were  no  accurate  means  for  marking  differ^ 
ences  in  time.  It  was  necessary  to  depend  upon  the 
dead-reckoning,  and  the  custom  was  first  to  sail 
due  north  or  south  to  the  parallel  of  ihe  place  of 
destination  and  then  to  turn  at  right  angles  and 

Omtonurj  oaagv  froin  time  inunemoiial  has  efaaraot«niad  ■■  ' '  acts 
of  God "  moh  horrible  STenta  aa  f  uninn,  pestUenaea,  and  eaith- 
qnakaa,  on  tlw  othci  hand  when  aome  pniely  beneficeat 
baa  iq>pe«red,  laoh  aa  Uie  rokriner's  oompaaa  or  the  |<iii 
pnm,  it  haa  conunonlj  beeo  aecreditsd  to  tha  Deril  f  I'h^ 
of  Dr.  Faiwtiu  ia  llie  in«t  f  uniliar  example. 

i  Thii  Teninn  U  oited  from  Major's  Prince  Batrg  Ou  Nui 
«r,p.5a 

*  Hiilliiuim,  StadUweten  da  Uioelaiten,  bd.  L  pp.  12^-1.' 
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sail  due  east  or  west.  Errors  of  eight  or  even  ten 
degrees  were  not  uncommon.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
a  long  outward  voyage  the  ship  might  find  itself 
a  himdred  miles  or  more  to  the  north  or  south,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  east  or  west,  of 
the  point  at  which  it  had  been  aimed.  Under  all 
these  difficulties,  the  approximations  made  to  oor- 
rect  sailing  by  the  most  skilful  mariners  were  some- 
times  wonderful.  Doubtless  this  very  poverty  of 
resources  served  to  sharpen  their  watchful  sagacity.^ 
To  sail  the  seas  was  in  those  days  a  task  requiring 
high  mental  equipment ;  it  was  no  work  for  your 
commonplace  skipper.  Human  faculty  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  and  human  courage  has  never  been 
more  grandly  displayed  than  by  the  glorious  sail- 
ors of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
first  attempts  to  find  an  oceanic  route  from  Europe 
to  Asia.    Then,  as  in  other  great  epodis 

Priii06  Heniy        #  i.  •  *    ^  •  *  ^ 

tbeKftjintor,  of  history,  mcu  of  gemus  arose  to  meet 

the  occasion.    In  1394  was  bom  Prince 

Henry  of  Portugal,  since  known  as  Henry  the 

Navigator.^    He  was  fourth  son  of  King  John  L, 

^  Gompaie  the  remarkB  of  Mr.  CHark  RobbbU  on  llie  mariottn 
of  the  aeyenteenth  oentoiy,  in  hiB  WUliam  Dampier^  p.  12. 

^  My  ohief  anthorities  for  the  achieTementB  of  Prince  Henry 
and  hiB  saooeasors  are  the  Portogaese  historians,  Barros  and  An* 
fara.  The  host  edition  of  the  former  is  a  modem  one,  Barros  y 
Coato,  Decadaa  da  Agioj  nova  edicdo  oon  Indice  fferalj  Lishon, 
1778-88,  24  vols.  12mo.  I  also  refer  sometiroes  to  the  Lishon, 
1752,  edition  of  the  Decada  primeira,  in  folia  The  priceless  con* 
temporary  work  of  Aznrara,  written  in  1453  onder  Prince  Henry^i 
direction,  was  not  printed  until  the  present  centnry:  Ajaatt^ 
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the  Taliaat  and  prudent  king  under  whom  began 
the  golden  age  of  Portugal,  which  lasted  until  the 
eonquest  of  that  country  in  1580  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  Henry's  mother  was  Philippa,  daughter 
of  John  of  Graunt.  He  was  therefore  cousin  to 
our  own  Henry  V.  of  England,  whom  he  quite 
equalled  in  genius,  while  the  laurels  that  he  won 
were  more  glorious  than  those  of  Agincourt  In 
1415,  being  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Prince 
Heniy  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  expe- 
dition which  captured  Ceuta  from  the  Moors. 
While  in  Morocco  he  gathered  such  information 
as  he  could  concerning  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent; he  learned  something  about  the  oases  of 
Sahara,  the  distant  river  Gambia,  and  the  caravan 
trade  between  Tunis  and  Timbuctoo,  whereby  gold 
was  carried  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  Mussulman 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  If  this  coast  could 
be  reached  by  sea,  its  gold  might  be  brought  to 
Lisbon  as  well.  To  divert  such  treasure  from  the 
infidel  and  secure  it  for  a  Christian  nation  was  an 
enterprise  fitted  to  kindle  a  prince's  enthusiasm. 
While  Henry  felt  the  full  force  of  these  consid- 
erations, his  thoughts  took  a  wider  range.  The 
views  of  Pomponius  Mela  had  always  been  held  in 
high  esteem  by  scholars  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,^ 
and  down  past  that  Gold  Coast  Prince  Henry  saw 

Chronica  do  Dexcobrimento  e  Conqutsta  de  GutV,  Paris,  1841,  a 
snperb  edition  in  royal  quarto,  edited  by  the  Visooont  da  Car- 
reira.  with  introduction  and  cotes  by  tiie  Viscount  de  Santarem. 

^  Partly,  perhaps,  because  Mela  was  himself  a  Spaniard,  and 
partly  because  his  opinions  had  been  shared  and  supported  by  St. 
Isidore,  of  Seville  (a.  d.  570-^36),  whose  learned  works  exercised 
wnnwrniie  aathority  throughoat  the  Middle  Ages.    It  is  in  one  of 
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Hie  ocean  route  to  the  Indies,  the  road  whereby 

BtaidMof  SB  *  ^*^  empire  might  be  won  for  Porta- 
>«^^  gal  and  millions  of  wandering  heathen 
it  Bifkft  sonls  might  be  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  To  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  latter  motive,  or  to  belittle  its  inflnenoe,  would 
be  to  do  injustice  to  Prince  Henry,  —  such  cynical 
injustice  as  our  hard-headed  age  is  only  too  apt 
to  mete  out  to  that  romantic  time  and  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  its  heroic  performances. 
Prince  Henry  ¥ras  earnest,  oonscientioas,  large- 
minded,  and  in  the  best  sense  devout ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
Columbus,  and  (with  somewhat  more  alloy)  in  the 
minds  of  Cortes  and  others,  the  desire  of  converting 
the  heathen  and  strengthening  the  Church  served 
as  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  the  actions  which 
in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  quite 
changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

Filled  with  such  lofty  and  generous  thoughts, 
Prince  Henry,  on  his  return  from  Morocco,  in 
1418,  chose  for  himself  a  secluded  place  of  abode 
where  he  could  devote  himself  to  his  purposes  un- 
disturbed by  the  court  life  at  Lisbon  or  by  political 
solicitations  of  whatever  sort.  In  the  Morocco 
campaign  he  had  won  such  military  renown  that 
he  was  now  invited  by  Pope  Martin  Y.  to  take 
chief  command  of  the  papal  army ;  and  presently 
he  received  similar  flattering  offers  from  his  own 
cousin,  Henry  Y.  of  England,  from  John  IL  of 

St  Indore*8  books  (Etymologiarum,  zxii.  16,  apnd  Migne,  Pair^ 
logia,  torn.  IzzziL  ooL  484)  that  we  6xvt  find  the  word  **  Mediteim 
neaii "  used  as  a  proper  name  for  that  great  land-locked  se^ 
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Castile,  and  from  the  Emperor  Si^smnnd,  who, 
for  shiuDefully  violating  his  imperial  word  and 
permitting  the  burning  of  John  Haas,  was  now 
sorely  pressed  by  the  enraged  and  rebellions  Bohe- 
mians. Such  invitations  had  no  charm  for  Henry. 
Befuung  them  one  and  all,  he  retired  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Sagrea,  in  the  southernmost 
province  of  Portugal,  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Algarve,  of  which  his  father  now  appointed 
him  governor.  That  lonely  and  barren  rock,  pro- 
tmding  into  the  ocean,  had  long  ago  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers ;  they 
called  it  the  Sacred  Promontory,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  habitable  earth.* 
There  the  young  prince  proceeded  to  build  an 
astronomical  observatory,  the  first  that  his  country 
had  ever  seen,  and  to  gather  about  him  a  school  of 
men  competent  to  teach  and  men  ei^r  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  map-making  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. There  be  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life ;  thence  he  sent  forth  bis  captains  to  plough 
the  southern  seas ;  and  as  year  after  year  the 
weather-beaten  ships  returned  from  their  venture- 
some pilgrimage,  the  first  glimpse  of  home  that 
greeted  them  was  likely  to  be  the  biucon-ljght  in 
the  tower  where  the  master  sat  poHug  over  prob> 
lems  of  Archimedes  or  watching  thi-  stars.  For 
Henry,  whose  motto  was  "  Talent  d>,'  bien 
or  (in  the  old  French  usage)  "  Desirt ''  to  dt 

I  'Opalmi  ii  mil  npl  t^i  fj*  mtXAr  \iiHTai  ■ 
^if  ^/itior  TJi  aluoufiiinii,  rh  rmr  'Ifiipmr  ii^su 
tipir,  Stntbo,  ii.  5,  |  14  i  cf .  Dionyiim  Feiiti 
nality  it  L«  not  quite  ao  tax  west  u  the  Doatiii- 
^.'SsaLitb^  Dictioaiiaiit,  a.  y.  "  Talent  i"  D 
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was  wont  to  throw  himsftif  whole-hearted  into 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  the  study  of  astron* 
omy  and  mathematics  he  pursued  so  zealously  as 
to  reach  a  foremost  place  among  the  experts  of  his 
time.  With  such  tastes  and  such  ambition,  he 
was  singularly  f  ortimate  in  wielding  ample  pecu- 
niary resources;  if  such  a  combination  could  be 
more  often  realized,  the  welfare  of  mankind  would 
be  notably  enhanced.  Prince  Heniy  was  Grrand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  an  organization 
half  military,  half  religious,  and  out  of  its  abundant 
revenues  he  made  the  appropriations  needful  for 
the  worthy  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
science,  converting  the  heathen,  and  winning  a 
commercial  empire  for  PortugaL  At  first  he  had 
to  encounter  the  usual  opposition  to  lavish  expen* 
diture  for  a  distant  object  without  hope  of  imme- 
diate returns  ;  but  after  a  while  his  dogged  perse- 
verance began  to  be  rewarded  with  such  successes 
as  to  silence  all  adverse  comment. 

The  first  work  in  hand  was  the  rediscovery  of 
coasts  and  islands  that  had  ceased  to  be  visited 
even  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Elm- 
pire.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries  had  been  wellnigh 
and  Canary      forgottcu,  and  upou  the  coast  of  the 


African  continent  no  ship  ventured  be- 
yond Cape  Non,  the  headland  so  named  because 
it  said  "  No  1 "  to  the  wistful  mariner.^     There 

riumy  "  talentom,  animi  decretnm,  volnntas,  desideriunL,  oiipidi- 
tas,"  etc. ;  of.  Raynonard,  Glossaii^  ProvenqaUy  torn.  t.  p.  296L 
French  was  then  fashionable  at  court,  in  Lisbon  as  well  as  ia 
London. 
^  The  Portiigaese  pioTerb  was  "  Quern  passar  o  Cabo  de  Nit 
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had  beeB  some  le-avakening  of  maritime  activity 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  use  of  the  compass.  Be- 
tween 1317  and  1351  cert^n  Portuguese  ships, 
with  Genoese  pilots,  had  visited  not  only  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries,  but  even  the  Azores,  a  thou- 
sand miles  out  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  these  groups 
of  islands  are  duly  laid  down  upon  the  so-called 
Medici  map  of  1351,  preserved  in  tihe  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence.^  The  voyage  to  the  Azores 
waa  probably  the  greatest  feat  of  ocean  navigation 
that  had  been  performed  down  to  that  time,  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  cclonization.  Ag^n,  some- 
where about  1377  Madeira  seems  to  have  been 
vifflted  by  Robert  Machin,  an  Englishman,  whose 
adventures  make  a  most  romantic  story ;  and  in 
1402  the  Norman  knight,  Jean  de  B^thencourt, 
had  begun  to  found  a  colony  in  the  Canaries,  for 
which,  in  return  for  ud  and  supplies,  he  did  hom- 
age to  the  King  of  Castile.^    As  for  the  African 

on  Toltari  cm  nSo,"  i.  e.  "  Whooyer  puses  Capo  Won  wiU  retim 
or  Hd."  See  Las  Cases.  Hiit.  de  lot  Indiai,  Com.  i.  p.  173 ;  U^ 
rUn»,  Bitt.  de  EtpaAa,  torn.  L  p.  91 ;  Bsiros,  torn.  i.  p.  36. 

'  Ad  engraved  copy  of  this  map  may  be  fonud  in  Majm*! 
FriMX  Henry  lU  Savigntor,  London,  1888  faoing  p  IIT  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  all  that  relates  to  tb 
am  ondei  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Major  ■ 
oritioal  reteardies.  He  has  fairly  oonq 
made  It  his  own,  and  whoerer  tonchea 
li^tly,  roost  always  owe  him  a  tribute  of  u 

»  S«e  Bontier  and  Lo  VorrieT,  The  Can  U  «( 

Conquest  and  Conversion  of  the  Cananes  sn>) 

b;  R.   H.  Major,  London,   1872  (HaUn  I      141  i 

thencooTt'i  nephew,  left  in  ohai^  of  thesi.  it  tl  ( 

Prinee  Henry,  bnt  Castile  pecnsted    n     I  ti    ni 

length  in  1479  her  claim  was  recognized  by  iv       n  tli  Porl 


i 
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coast,  Cape  Non  had  also  been  passed  at  some  time 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  for  Cape  Bojador 
is  laid  down  on  the  Catalan  map  of  1375  ;  but  be> 
yond  that  point  no  one  had  dared  take  the  risks  of 
the  unknown  sea. 

The  first  achievement  under  Prince  Henry's 
g^dance  was  the  final  rediscovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  in  1418-25  by 
Gronsalvez  Zarco,  Tristam  Yaz,  and  Bartholomew 
Perestrelo.^  This  work  occupied  the  prince's  at- 
tention for  some  years,  and  then  came  up  the  prob- 
lem of  Cape  Bojador.    The  difficulty  was  twofold ; 

Of  all  the  African  ialandu,  therefore,  the  Canaries  alone  eame  to 
belong,  and  still  belong,  to  Spain. 

^  Perestrelo  had  with  him  a  female  rabbit  which  littered  on 
the  Toyage,  and  being  landed,  with  her  young,  at  Porto  SantOi, 
forthwith  illostrated  the  f earfnl  rate  of  mnltiplioation  of  which 
organisms  are  capable  in  the  abeenoe  of  enemies  or  other  adrene 
ciromnstanoes  to  check  it  (Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  chap,  iii.) 
These  rabbits  swanned  aU  oyer  the  island  and  deroored  eveiy 
green  and  saccnlent  thing,  insomuch  that  they  came  near  conTsrt- 
ing  it  into  a  desert.  Prince  Henry's  enemies,  who  were  yezed 
at  the  ezpenditore  of  money  in  each  colonixing  enterprises,  were 
thns  famished  with  a  wondeifnl  argnment.  They  maintained 
that  God  had  evidently  created  those  islands  for  beasts  alone,  not 
for  men  I  *^  En  este  tiempo  habia  en  todo  Portogal  gnndisimaB 
mnnnnraciones  del  Infante,  Ti^ndole  tan  ondicioso  y  poner  tanta 
diligenda  en  el  desonbrir  de  la  tierra  y  costa  de  Africa,  diciendo 
que  destroia  el  reino  en  los  gastos  que  hacia,  y  consnmia  los  yeoi- 
nos  d4\  en  poner  en  tanto  peligro  y  dafio  la  gente  portognciss, 
donde  machos  morian,  enriiLndolos  en  demanda  de  taeiras  qno 
nnnca  los  reyes  de  KspaWa  pasados  se  atreTieron  A  emprender, 
donde  habia  de  hacer  machas  vindas  y  haManos  con  esta  sn  por- 
fia.  Tomaban  por  aigamento,  que  Dice  no  habia  criado  aqneUas 
tiexras  sino  para  bestias,  paes  en  tan  poco  tiempo  en  aqaella  isU 
tantos  conejos  habia  mnltiplicado,  que  no  dejaban  cosa  que  para 
sostentacion  de  los  hombres  fnese  menester."  Las  Cases,  HiaL 
de  Uu  Indiat,  tom.  i.  p.  180.  See  also  Azoraia,  Cknmica  db 
ducobrimento  e  oonquitta  de  Guini,  cap.  iTmii. 
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the  waves  about  that  headland  were  apt  to  be  bois^ 
teioiis,  and  wild  sailor^s  fancies  were  apt  to  enkin- 
dle a  matinooB  spirit  in  the  crews.     It 
was  not  until  1433-^  that  Gil  Eannes,  1^;;;^ 
a  commander  of  nnusually  dear  head 
and  steady  nerves,  made  three  attempts  and  fairly 
passed  the  dreaded  spot.    In  the  first  attempt  he 
&iled,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  doable  the 
cape ;  in  the  second  attempt  he  donbled  it ;  in  the 
third  he  sailed  nearly  two  hnndred  miles  beyond. 

This  achievement  of  Gil  Eannes  (anglice^  plain 
Griles  Jones)  marks  an  era.  It  was  the  b^inning 
of  great  things.  When  we  think  of  the  hesita- 
tion with  which  this  step  was  taken,  and  the  vocif- 
erous applause  that  greeted  the  successful  captain, 
it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  babes  were  already 
bom  in  1435  who  were  to  live  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
digious voyages  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  Vespu- 
cius  and  Magellan.  After  seven  years  a  further 
step  was  taken  in  advance  ;  in  1442  Antonio  Gon- 
9alves  brought  gold  and  negro  slaves  Be^inniiifrof 
from  the  Rio  d'  Ouro,  or  Rio  del  Oro,  STtSSSEI 
four  hundred  miles  beyond  Cape  Boja-  '^ 
dor.  Of  this  beginning  of  the  modem  slave-trade 
I  shall  treat  in  a  future  chapter.^  Let  it  suffice 
here  to  observe  that  Prince  Henry  did  not  discour- 
age but  sanctioned  it.  The  first  aspect  which  this 
baleful  traffic  assumed  in  his  mind  was  that  of  a 
means  for  converting  the  heathen,  by  bringing  black 
men  and  women  to  Portugal  to  be  taught  the  true 
&ith  and  the  ways  of  civilized  people,  that  they 
might  in  due  season  be  sent  back  to  their  native 

1  See  below,  toL  iL  pp.  429-431. 
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Portogaese  ToyagM  on  the  coast  of  Afrioai 


land  to  instmct  their  heathen  brethren.    The  kings 

of  Portugal  should  have  a  Christian   empire  in 

Africa,  and  in  course  of  time  the  good 

heathen  coan-  work  might  be  extended  to  the  Indies. 

tries  to  the  a  i*       i  •   t 

portugneaa      Accordingly  a  special  message  was  sent 
"'^'  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  informing  him 

of  the  discovery  of  the  country  of  these  barbaiw 
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DOS  people  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mussuliniui 
world,  and  asking  for  a  grant  in  perpetuity  to 
Portugal  of  all  heathen  lands  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  further  voyages  beyond  Cape  Bojador, 
even  so  far  as  to  include  the  Indies.^  The  request 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Eugenius,  and  the 
grant  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  succeeding  popes. 
To  these  proceedings  we  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  refer.  We  have  here  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade  — 
though  it  was  as  yet  conducted  upon  a  very  small 
scale  —  served  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  Por- 
tuguese people  in  Prince  Henry's  work  and  to 
diminish  the  obstacles  in  bis  way.  A  succession 
of  gallant  captains,  whose  names  make  a  glorious 
roll  of  honour,  carried  on  the  work  of  exploration, 
reaching  the  farthest  point  that  had  been  attained 
by  the  ancients.     In  1445  Dinis  Fernandez  passed 

^  "  En  el  abo  de  1442,  Tieodo  el  Infante  qae  >e  hahia  puado  «1 
cabo  del  Boiador  j  que  U  tierra  iba  moj  odelaota,  j  qne  todos 
loa  naWoe  qne  inviabft  truan  machos  flsclaToa  morea,  OOD  qae  pa- 
gaba  loa  gastfls  que  hacia  ;  qne  oada  dia  ciecia  niia  al  proTacho 
y  ae  pmapcraba  ea  amada  negociacion,  datarmlni  de  inviar  i  lo- 
plicar  al  Papa  Martino  V-.  -  .  .  que  hioiew  gncia  i.  la  Corona 
real  de  PortogaJ  de  Ids  reinoa  7  ■eBorfos  qae  habia  ;  hobieaa 
("eade  el  eabo  del  Boiador  adelante,  bicia  el  Orients  y  la  Iii^ 
iocloaiTe ;  j  anil  hi  laa  ooncadid,  .  .  .  con  todaa  las  ^.  vi  h.  ^>ii- 
•ctoa,  i»l»«,  tratoa,  reaca,tet,  pesqnarlaa  y  eoaas  i  I'sr..  piji.n,'- 
cdentes,  poniendo  cHnanrM  j  peoaa  i  tfldoa  loa  reyea  iTi^ii.ima. 
prindpes,  y  wHorea  y  oomunidade*  qne  i  eato  le  p.  n  urliiinen ; 
dupaea.  dicen,  qne  loa  aomoa  pontificee,  mcesores  ilt-  .Mjrtino, 
oomo  Eng^nio  IV.  y  Nioolaa  V.  y  Caliito  IV.  lo  (uT.lirmiiron,- 
Ua  Caaan,  HiX-  de  las  India*,  torn.  i.  p.  18.^.  Tha  n,uu..  .>f  Mm- 
tin  V.  ia  a  slip  of  tha  niemory  on  the  part  of  Laa  £ii-i:tA  That 
pope  had  died  of  apoplexy  eleren  yeais  before.  It  wns  Eiiifenina 
IV.  vho  made  thii  memorable  grant  to  the  cnntn  of  I'urtagaL 
The  error  ia  repeated  in  Inring'a  Caiunbat,  »ol.  i.  p.  aoU. 
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Cape  Verde,  and  two  years  later  Lan^arote  found 
the  mouth  of  the  Grambia.  In  1456  Luigi  Cada- 
mosto  —  a  Venetian  captain  in  the  service  of  Por- 
tugal —  went  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande ;  in  1460 
Diego  Gomez  discovered  the  Cape  Verde  islands ; 

and  in  1462  Piedro  de  Cintra  reached 
Bi2S?S«e.    Sierra  Leone.^    At  the  same  time,  in 

various  expeditions  between  1431  and 
1466,  the  Azores  (i.  e.  ^'  Hawk  "  islands)  were  re- 
discovered and  colonized,  and  voyages  out  into  the 
Sea  of  Darkness  began  to  lose  something  of  their 
manifold  terrors. 

Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  Africa  circum- 
navigated. At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1468,  his 
ships  had  not  gone  farther  than  the  spot  where 
Hanno  found  his  gorillas  two  thousand  years  be> 
fore.  But  the  work  of  this  excellent  prince  did 
not  end  with  his  death.  His  adventurous  spirit 
lived  on  in  the  school  of  accomplished  navigators 
he  had  trained.  Many  voyages  were  made  after 
1462,  of  which  we  need  mention  only  those  that 
marked  new  stages  of  discovery.  In  1471  two 
knights  of  the  royal  household,  Jo§o  de  Santarem 
and  Pedro  de  Escobar,  sailed  down  the  Gold  Coast 
and  crossed  the  equator ;  three  years  later  the  line 

was  again  crossed  by  Fernando  Po,  dis- 
the  Hottentot  covcrcr  of  the  island  that  bears    his 


name.     In  1484  Diego  Cam  went  on 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  entered  into 

^  The  6xvt  published  acoonnt  of  the  voyages  of  Cadamorto  and 
Cintra  was  in  the  Paesi  nouamente  retrouatif  Vicenza,  1507»  a 
■mall  quarto  which  can  now  sometimes  be  bought  for  from  twelTS 
to  fifteen  hnndred  dollars.  See  also  Qrynans,  Now»  Orhi^ 
Basel,  1532. 
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TBiy  friendly  relations  with  the  negroes  there.  In 
a  second  voyage  in  1485  this  enterprising  oaptuo 
poshed  OD  a  thousand  miles  farther,  and  set  ap  a 
cross  in  22°  south  latitude  on  the  coast  of  the  Hot- 
tentot country.  Brisk  trading  went  on  along  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  missionaries  were  sent  to  the 
Congo.' 

1  It  «u  ID  the  eoone  of  dieae  Tej«gM  npoo  the  Afrioan  ooMt 
IliBt  (dTiliied  Europeuia  first  bsoKme  familiar  with  people  below 
dm  upper  statoi  of  barbatiam.  Saragerr  and  bubuimi  of  the 
lover  tfpea  were  praodnaJly  nnknowii  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
almost,  thong-h  probably  not  quite  nnknowD,  to  the  eivilued  peo- 
plea  of  the  Meditemuiaan  in  ancient  timea.  The  hiitflry  of  the 
two  wordi  ii  intflieMdug.  The  Greek  word  A(pOa/»i,  vheuee  Eng. 
borboian  (=Saiakrit  Barbara,  Latin  haibiu),  meaoi  "•  ftam- 
meter,"  or  one  who  talki  ^bberieh,  L  e.  id  a  lanKoage  we  do  not 
DDderatand.  Aiistophanea  (Am,  109)  very  prettilj  applies  the' 
epithet  to  the  iDartiealate  nn^ng  of  bird*.  The  name*  WtUh, 
WaUaon,  WallaiAiaH,  and  Biiooeh,  giTeti  to  thew  peoples  hj 
their  neighboDrs,  hare  precisel;  the  same  meaning  (Knhn's  Zeil- 
tdiTift,n.  252);  and  in  like  manner  the  RoasiuuDall  theOennana 
Ngewtetck,  orpiiople  who  eaimot  talk  (Sohafarik,  Slaieit(^  Alter- 
tIaimtr.L  44.1 ;  Too, Elym.For*eh.,u.t21).  The Oreeka  oalled  all 
men  bnt  themselves  barbarians,  iDolnding  soeh  oinliied  people  aa 
the  Peiaiaiia.  The  Romans  applied  the  name  to  all  tribes  and  n»- 
lioas  ontmde  the  limila  of  the  EmfUie,  mod  the  Italians  of  the  later 
Hiddle  Ages  bestowed  it  apon  all  nations  oatside  of  Italy.  Upon 
ita  laa  nae  in  recent  tunes  I  hare  already  commented  (aboTe.  fp. 
25-3G).  The  teadenoy  to  apply  the  epithet  to  ssTsges  is  modcni. 
The  word  lamiK.  on  the  other  hand,  which  came  to  ns  as  the  Old 
P^Dch  Mauvage  or  lalvage  (Ital.  idvaggia,  talttalico),  is  the  L:iiin 
si/nUicBi,  ajr/ruiinu,  la/uaficw,  that  which  pcrtuns  to  a  forest  ^uti 
is  sylvan  or  wild.  Id  its  earliest  uatge  it  had  refeieace  to  plaints 
and  beaata  rather  than  to  men.  VTild  apples,  pears,  or  Lkur^.'ls 
are  cbarscteriied  by  the  epithet  tglvaticiu  in  Varro,  Dt  rt  nil-i.i, 
i.  40 ;  and  either  this  adjoetiTe,  or  ila  eqaiTalent  lilnettrii,  *  aa 
ued  of  wild  animals  as  coDtrastsd  with  domesticated  beaita.  u 
wUd  sheep  and  wild  fowl,  in  ColameUa,  tIL  2  ;  Tiii.  Vi,  or  «c>t..-. 
in  IVopertins,  iii.  T,or  mice,  in  FliDj,  xxx.  22.  (Occanonall  j-  it  in 
saedof  meu,BsinPliDy,Tiii.70.>    The  meamoj;  was  the  samo  in 
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These  voyages  into   the   southern   hemisphere 
dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  the  theory  of  an  impa»- 

meduBTal  Latin  (Jhi  Cange,  Glossarium,  Niort,  1886,  tain.  Tii  p. 
686)  and  in  Old  French,  as  *  ^  La  douce  Toiz  du  lonasii^nol  saorage  " 
(Michel,  Chansons  de  chatdain  de  Coucjf,  xiz.).  In  the  romanoe 
of  Robert  U  DiaUe,  in  the  renes 

Sin,  M  TM  futes  SamnigM 

Ylen  mol,  je  n*i  pris  mie  gude,  eta, 

the  reference  is  plainly  to  degenerate  oiTilixed  men  frequenting 
the  f  orestB,  snch  aa  bandite  or  oatlawa,  not  to  what  we  call  aav- 


MediflBTal  writers  certainly  had  some  idea  of  eaTages,  Imt  it 
not  baaed  upon  any  actnal  acquaintance  with  snch  people, 
hot  upon  imperfectly  apprehended  statemente  of  ancient  writea. 
At  the  famous  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Pol  in  Paris,  in  1393, 
King  Charles  VI.  and  five  noblemen  were  dressed  in  close-fitting 
suits  of  linen,  thickly  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  tow  or  flax, 
the  colour  of  hair,  so  as  to  look  like  **  savages.*'  In  this  attire  no- 
body recognized  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  eagemesi 
to  make  out  who  they  were,  brought  a  torch  too  near,  so  that  the 
flax  took  fire,  and  four  of  the  noblemen  were  burned  to  death. 
See  Froissart's  CkronicUsf  tr.  Johnes,  London,  1806,  toL  xi.  pp. 
69-76k  The  point  of  the  story  is  that  savages  were  supposed  to 
be  men  covered  with  hair,  like  beasts,  and  Froissart,  in  relating 
it,  evidently  knew  no  better.  Whence  came  this  notion  of  haiiy 
men?  Probably  from  Hanno^s  gorillas  (see  above,  p.  901), 
through  Pliny,  whose  huge  farrago  of  facts  and  fancies  was  a  soit 
of  household  Peter  Parley  in  mediaeval  monasteries.  I^iny  speaks 
repeatedly  of  men  covered  with  hair  from  head  to  foot,  and  scat- 
ters them  about  according  to  his  fancy,  in  Carmania  and  other 
distant  pUces  (Hist.  Nat.,  vi  28,  86,  vii.  2). 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  have  had  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  savagery  and  the  lower  status  of  barbarism  as  prevail- 
ing in  remote  places  (^*  Ptolom^e  dit  que  es  extremity  de  la  terra 
habitable  sont  gens  sanvages,''  Oresme,  Les  JSthiques  d'Ariatote^ 
Paris,  1488),  but  their  remarks  are  usually  vague.  Seldom  do  we 
get  such  a  clean-cut  statement  as  that  of  Tacitus  about  the  Finns, 
that  they  have  neither  horses  nor  houses,  sleep  on  the  ground, 
are  clothed  in  skins,  live  by  the  chase,  and  for  want  of  iron  ust 
bone-tipped  arrows  (Germania,  cap.  46).  More  often  we  have 
unconscionable  yams  about  men  without  noses,  or  with  only  oM 
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flable  fiery  zone ;  bat  as  to  the  circumiiavigability 
of  the  African  continent,  the  long  stretch  of  coast 
beyond  the  equator  seemed  more  in  harmony  with 
Ptolemy's   viewB   than   with    those    of 
Mela.  The  eastward  trend  of  the  Guinea  diKooHiM 
coast  was  at  first  in  favour  of  the  latter  oHh  of  t>toi- 
get^rapher,  but  when   Santarem    and 
Escobar  found  it  turning  southward  to  Uie  equator 
the  facts  b^an  to  refute  him.    According  to  Mela 

•ja,  tailed  MeD,  (olid-IuMfed  men,  Amaiona,  and  partlienoseDesii. 
^M  IVoglodTtes,  or  Cavs-dvellera,  on  the  Nubian  eoatit  of  tbo 
Bad  Sea  eoam  to  bans  been  in  the  middle  statna  of  barbarism 
(Diodonia,  iii  32  ;  Agatharehidee,  61-63),  and  tlie  lohthyophagi, 
or  FUbeatera,  whom  NeaioliaB  found  on  the  ahona  of  Qedraiia 
{Airian,  Indiea,  cap.  29),  were  probabl;  in  a  lower  ita^,  periiapa 
trne  aaTagea.  It  is  eioeedioKl;  curiooa  that  Mela  pats  a  laoe  of 
pTgmies  at  the  beadwateis  of  the  Nile  (aee  map  abore,  p.  304). 
la  this  onlj  an  echo  from  Hial,  iii.  6,  or  can  any  ancient  traveller 
have  pene^ated  far  enoogb  inland  toward  the  equator  t4j  have 
heard  reports  of  the  dwsrSali  race  lately  Tiiit«d  by  Stanley  (Jn 
Darkttt  Africa,  toL  it  pp.  lDO-104,  164)  ?  Stcabo  bad  no  real 
knowledge  of  aaTagery  in  Africa  (ef.  Bnnbnry,  Bill.  Ancient 
Gtog.,  u.  331).  Satsapea  may  1ibt«  aeen  barluriuu  of  low  type, 
poamblj  on  one  of  the  Canary  iolea  (we  deaciiptioa  of  Caaariana 
in  Major's  Pn'iKeffcnry,  p.  212).  Ptolemy  bad  heard  of  an  island 
of  iftlrn'*"'*  in  the  Indian  ooean,  perhaps  one  of  the  Andaman 
gronp,  Tisited  A.  D.  1293  by  Maroo  Polo.  The  p«n>'< 
ialanils  rank  among  the  loweat  saTsges  on  the  em 
waa  disgnatad  and  horrified  ;  their  beastly  faces,  « < 
DMhona  jawa  and  projaodng  canine  teeth,  he  tried 
calling  them  a  dog-beaded  people.  %r  Henry  Tnt>' 
the  mention  of  Cjnoeepbali,  or  Dog-beada,  in  am  it  i 
have  had  an  anologons  origin  {Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii. 
Tint  of  the  Venetian  trarelter  to  Andaman  was  oti 
real  glimpses  of  saTagery  ronchsafed  to  Europe.^ 
fifteenth  oentnry ;  and  a  general  review  of  the  subj 
in  a  strong  light  the  tmthfiiliieaii  and  anthenCicity  .i 
tion  of  Aioerioan  Indian*  in  Erie  the  Red's  Saga,  a.^ 
pp.  1B&-1S2. 
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they  sbould  have  found  it  possible  at  once  to  safl 
eastward  to  the  golf  of  Aden.  What  if  it  should 
tnm  out  after  all  that  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans?  Every 
added  league  of  voyaging  toward  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  must  have  been  fraught  with  added 
discouragement,  for  it  went  to  prove  that,  even  if 
Ptolemy's  theory  was  wrong,  at  any  rate  the  ocean 
route  to  Asia  was  indefinitely  longer  than  had 
been  supposed.  But  was  it  possible  to  imagine 
any  other  route  that  should  be  more  direct  ?  To 
a  trained  mariner  of  original  and  imaginative 
mind,  sojourning  in  Portugal  and  keenly  watching 
the  progress  of  African  discovery,  the  years  just 
following  the  voyage  of  Santarem  and  Escobar 
would  be  a  period  eminently  fit  for  suggesting 
such  a  question.  Let  us  not  forget  this  date  of 
1471  while  we  follow  Prince  Henry's  work  to  its 
first  grand  dimaz. 

About  the  time  that  Diego  Cam  was  visiting  the 
tribes  on  the  Congo,  the  negro  king  of  Benin, 
a  country  by  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  sent  an 
embassy  to  John  11.  of  Portugal  (Prince  Henry's 
nephew),  with  a  request  that  missionary  priests 
might  be  sent  to  Benin.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  woolly-haired  chieftain  was  really  courting  an 
alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  or  perhaps  he  thought 
their  ^^ medicine  men"  might  have  the  knack  of 
conf oimding  his  foes.  The  negro  envoy  told  King 
John  that  a  thousand  miles  or  so  east  of  Benin 
there  was  an  august  sovereign  who  ruled  over  many 
subject  peoples,  and  at  whose  court  there  was  an 
order  of   chivalry  whose  badge  or  emblem  was 
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ft  brazen  cross.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  king's  in- 
terpretation of  the  negro's  words,  and  forthwith  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Af  ri-  k«wb  of 
can  potentate  must  be  Prester  John,  ^*'^"'*"^<*»- 
whose  name  was  redolent  of  all  the  marvels  of  the 
mysterious  East.  To  find  Prester  John  would  be 
a  long  step  toward  golden  Cathay  and  the  isles  of 
spice.  So  the  king  of  Portugal  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  attacked  the  problem  on  both  flanks  at  once. 
He  sent  Pedro  de  Covilham  by  way  of  Egypt  to 
Aden,  and  he  sent  Bartholomew  Dias,  with  three 
fifty-ton  caravels,  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
find  an  end  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 

Covilham's  journey  was  full  of  interesting  expe- 
riences. He  sailed  from  Aden  to  Hindustan,  and 
on  his  return  visited  Abyssinia,  where  ooTiiham*^ 
the  semi-Christian  king  took  such  a  lik-  i^'**"'^* 
ing  to  him  that  he  would  never  let  him  go.  So 
Covilham  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  was  able 
now  and  then  to  send  to  Portugal  items  of  infor- 
mation concerning  eastern  Africa  that  were  after- 
wards quite  serviceable  in  voyages  upon  the  Indian 
ocean.^ 

The  daring  captain,  Bartholomew  Dias,  started 
in  August,  1486,  and  after  passing  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
was  driven  due  south  before  heavy  winds  for 
thirteen  days  without  seeing  land.  At  the  end  of 
this  stress  of  weather  he  turned  his  prows  east- 
ward, expecting  soon  to  reach  the  coast  But  as 
he  had  passed  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa 

.  ^  See  Major**  India  in  the  FiJUenth  Centvaryy  pp. 
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and  no  land  appeared  before  Um,  after  a  whfle 
Bartholomew  ^^  Steered  northward  and  landed  near 
tt!rcw?M  *^®  mouth  of  Grauritz  river,  more  than 
SdtJSTthe  two  himdred  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of 
^"^^^"^  Good  Hope.  Thence  he  pushed  on 
about  four  hundred  miles  farther  eastward  as  &r 
as  the  Great  Fish  river  (about  83°  80'  S.,  27°  10' 
£.),  where  the  coast  begins  to  have  a  steady  trend 
to  the  northeast  Dias  was  now  fairly  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  could  look  out  with  wistful  triumph 
upon  that  waste  of  waters,  but  his  worn-out  crews 
refused  to  go  any  farther  and  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  turn  back.  On  the  way  homeward 
the  ships  passed  in  full  sight  of  the  famous  head- 
land which  Dias  called  the  Stormy  Cape  ;  but 
after  arriving  at  Lisbon,  in  December,  1487,  when 
the  report  of  this  noble  voyage  was  laid  before 
King  John  II.,  his  majesty  said.  Nay,  let  it  rather 
be  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  since  there  was 
now  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  found 
the  long-sought  ocean  route  to  the  Indies.^  Though 
this  opinion  turned  out  to  be  correct,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  proof  was  not  yet  com- 

^  The  greatest  of  Portagaese  poets  represents  the  Genius  ol 
the  Cape  as  appearing  to  the  storm-tossed  marineis  in  olond-Uke 
shape,  like  the  Jinni  that  the  fisherman  of  the  Arabian  tale  re- 
leased from  a  casket.  He  expresses  indignation  at  their  aadacitj 
in  diflooyering  his  secret,  hitherto  hidden  from  mankind:  — 

Bu  KMi  aqueUe  ooeulto  e  gnnde  Gabo, 
A  qaem  chamaU  t6b  ontroa  Tonnentorio, 
Que  nimca  A  Ptolomeo,  Pomponlo,  Eatrabo, 
Plinio,  •  quantoa  paaaaram,  f  ul  notorio : 
Aqui  toda  a  Afrlcana  ooata  aoabo 
Neste  men  nunca  viata  promontorio, 
Qua  para  o  polo  Antarotioo  ae  eatenda, 
A  qoem  ▼oaaa  onaadia  tanto  offende. 

Camoeoa,  Ot  iMtiadOM,  ▼.  6Ql 
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[Jete.  Ko  one  could  yet  say  with  certainty  that 
the  African  coast,  if  followed  a  few  milea  east  of 
Great  Fish  river,  would  not  again  trend  southward 
and  run  all  the  way  to  the  pole.  The  completed 
proof  was  not  obtained  until  Vasco  da  Gama 
crossed  the  Indian  ocean  ten  years  later. 

This  voya^  of  Bartholomew  Dias  was  longer 
and  in  many  respects  more  remarkable  than  any 
that  is  known  to  have  been  made  before  that  time. 
From  Lisbon  back  to  Lisbon,  reckoning  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  coast,  but  making  no  allowance  for 
tacking,  the  distance  run  by  those  tiny  craft  was 
not  less  than  thirteen  thousand  miles. 
This  voyage  completed  the  overthrow  of  ai  uh^SI- 
the  Cery-zone  doctrine,  bo  far  as  Africa  "'' 
was  concerned ;  it  penetrated  far  into  the  southern 
temperate  zone  where  Mela  had  placed  his  antipo- 
dal world ;  it  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the  con- 
tinental theory  of  Ptolemy ;  and  its  success  made 
men's  minds  readier  for  yet  more  daring  enter- 
prises. Among  the  shipmates  of  Dias  on  this 
ever  memorable  voyage  was  a  well-trained  and 
enthusiastic  Italian  mariner,  none  other  B«tboiaiMir 
than  Bartholomew,  the  younger  brother  ''^™'™- 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  There  was  true  dra- 
matic propriety  in  the  presence  of  that  man  :.f 
just  this  time;  for  not  only  did  all  these  Lit^r 
African  voyages  stand  in  a  direct  causal  relation 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  but  as  an  imraediatc 
consequence  of  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Gocil 
Hope  we  shall  presently  find  Bartholomew  Colimi- 
bus  in  the  very  next  year  on  his  way  to  England, 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  behalf  of 
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a  scheme  of  unprecedented  boldness  for  which  his 
elder  brother  had  for  some  years  been  seeking  to 
obtain  the  needful  funds.  Not  long  after  that  dis- 
appointing voyage  of  Santarem  and  Escobar  in 
1471,  this  original  and  imaginative  sailor,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  had  conceived  (or  adopted  and 
made  his  own)  a  new  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  an  ocean  route  to  Cathay.  We  have  now 
to  sketch  the  early  career  of  this  epoch-making 
man,  and  to  see  how  he  came  to  be  brought  into 
close  relations  with  the  work  of  the  Portuguese 
explorers. 
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OuB  mformation  concerning  the  life  of  Coltim* 
bus  before  1492  is  far  from  being  as  satisfactory 
as  one  could  wish.  Unquestionably  be  is  to  be 
deened  fortunate  in  having  had  for  bis  biographers 
two  sudi  men  as  his  friend  Las  Casas,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  and  most  faithful  historians  of 
that  or  any  age,  and  his  own  son  Ferdinand  Co* 
lumbus,  a  most  accompbshed  scholar  and  bibli- 
ographer. The  later  years  of  Ferdinand's  life 
were  devoted,  with  loving  care,  to  the  Boare™  ot 
preparation  of  a  biography  of  his  JJUJIS^th* 
father;  and  his  book  — which  unfortu-  »<"^.^^ 
nately  survives  only  in  the  Italian  trans-  \ 
lation  of  Alfonso  Ulloa,'  published  in  ' 
Venice  in  1671  —  is  of  priceless  value.  As  Wash- 
ington Irving  long  ago  wrote,  it  is  "  an  invaluable 
document,  entitled  to  great  f^th,  and  is  the  comeiv 

'  Hiiterit  dd  S.  D,  Fernando  Colombo  ;  Ndlt  guali  i'  ia  parti' 
colon,  ^  vera  rdatione  deUa  vita,  |-  de'  fatti  delP  Amniraglio  D. 
Chiitofeni  Cotoaho,  luo  padrt .-  El  deUo  tcoprimenia,  ch'  tgli/eet 
ddr  Indie  Ocridentali,  deltt  Monde  -  Nvovo,  kora  potteduU  dal 
Seretiin.  Bt  Calciito:  Nuoiiamenle  di  lingua  Spagnaola  tradaUt 
neir  Ilaliana  dal  S.  At/onto  Vlloa.  Con  priuilegio.  In  Vbhbtia, 
M  D  uen.  Appreao  Franmco  de'  Francachi  Saneie.  Tha  prior 
cipal  reprints  are  those  of  UiUn,  1S14;  Veoioe,  IQTQ  ud  lltTSj 
London,  1807'     1  alwajv  cltti  it  u  Vita  deiP  Anmraglio, 
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stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  continent.** ' 
After  Ferdinand's  death,  in  1539,  his  papers  seem 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Las  Casas,  who, 
from  1552  to  1561,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  college 
of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid,  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  great  "  History  of  the  Indies."  *  Fer- 
dinand's superb  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu. 
rope,  was  bequeathed  to  the  cathedral  at  Seville.' 
It  contained  some  twenty  thousand  volumes  in 
print  and  manuscript,  four  fifths  of  which,  through 
shameful  neglect  or  vandalism,  have  perished  or 
been  scattered.  Four  thousand  volumes,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  and  this  Ubrary  (known  as  the 

"  Biblioteca  Colombina  ")  is  full  of  in- 
Coiombina  at    tcrcst  for  the  historiau.     Book-buyinir 

was  to  Ferdinand  Columbus  one  of  the 
most  important  occupations  in  life.  His  books 
were  not  only  carefully  numbered,  but  on  the  last 
leaf  of  each  one  he  wrote  a  memorandum  of  the  time 
and  place  of  its  purchase  and  the  sum  of  money 
paid  for  it^    This  habit  of  Ferdinand's  has  fnr> 

1  IrWng**  Ufe  of  Columbus,  New  York,  1868,  ^1.  iiL  p.  375. 
My  references,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  to  this,  the  **  Geol* 
frey  Crayon,*'  edition. 

^  Las  Gasas,  Historia  de  las  Ltdias,  aMhi  porprimera  vez  dada 
d  luxpor  el  Marquis  de  la  Fuensanta  del  Voile  if  D.  Josi  Sandio 
Rayon,  Madrid,  1875,  5  vols.  8to. 

*  "  Fn  qnesto  D.  Emando  di  non  minor  Talore  del  padre,  ma 
dimolte  piil  lettere  et  scienxe  dotato  che  quelle  non  fa;  etil 
qnale  Ia8ci6  alia  Chiesa  maggiore  di  Siviglia,  dove  hoggi  si  Tede 
honorevolmente  sepolto,  una,  non  sola  nnmerosisama,  ma  richian 
ma  libraria,  et  piena  di  molti  libri  in  ogni  f acoltik  et  scienxa  rarissi- 
mi :  laqnale  da  colore  che  1'  ban  veduta,  yien  stimata  delle  pi^ 
rare  oose  di  tutta  Earopa.''  Moleto^s  prefatory  letter  to  VUa  delP 
AmmiragliOy  April  25, 1571. 

^  For  example,  "  Manuel  de  la  SanctaFecatdlica,  Sevilla,  1496^ 
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nished  us  with  clues  to  the  solution  of  some  inter- 
esting questions.  Besides  this,  he  was  much  given 
to  making  marginal  notes  and  comments,  which 
are  sometimes  of  immense  value,  and,  more  than 
all,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  library  a  few 
books  that  belonged  to  Christopher  Columbus  him- 
self,  with  yeiy  important  notes  in  his  own  hand 
writing  and  in  that  of  his  brother  Bartholomew. 
Las  Casas  was  familiar  with  this  grand  collection 
in  the  days  of  its  completeness,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  members  of  the  Columbus 
family,  and  he  had  evidently  read  the  manuscript 
sources  of  Ferdinand^s  book;  for  a  comparison 
with  Ulloa's  version  shows  that  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  original  Spanish  text — or  of  the  doc- 
uments upon  which  it  rested  —  are  preserved  in  the 
work  of  Las  Casas.^  The  citation  and  adoption  of 
Ferdinand's  statements  by  the  latter  writer,  who 
was  able  independently  to  verify  them,  is  therefore 
in  most  cases  equivalent  to  corroboration,  and  the 
two  writers  together  form  an  authority  of  the 
weightiest  kind,  and  not  lightly  to  be  questioned  or 
set  aside. 

iii-4.  Gott6  en  Toledo  34  manyedii,  alio  1611,  0  de  Ootabre,  "So, 
8004."  *'  Tragieomedia  de  CaLitto  y  Mdibea,  SevilU,  1502,  in^ 
Mnebas  fignras.  Cost4  en  Roma  25  onatrines,  por  Janio  de  1515. 
No.  2417,"  etc.  See  Hairiase,  Femand  Cdomb,  Paris,  1872,  p.  la 
^  '^  L'  antorita  di  Las  Casas  h  d'  nna  snprema  e  vitale  impor- 
tama  tanto  nella  storia  di  Cristoforo  Colombo,  oome  neU'  esame 
delle  Hittorie  di  Fernando  sno  %lio.  .  .  .  £  dal  conf ronto  tra 
qnesti  due  aorittori  emeigerii  nna  omogeneitl^  ri  perf  etta,  ohe  si 
potrebbe  coi  termini  del  frate  domenicano  ritroTare  o  rif are  per 
dne  terzi  il  testo  orig^inale  spagnuolo  delle  Histarie  di  Fernando 
Colombo."  Peragallo,  V  auUnticitd  deiU  Uistorie  di  Fernando 
Colombo,  Genoa,  1884,  p.  23. 
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Besides  these  books  of  most  fundamental  impor- 
tance, we  have  valuable  accounts  of  some  parts  of 
the  life  of  Columbus  by  his  friend  Andres  Ber- 
Benuadaiand  nsldez,  the  cuTate  of  Los  Palacios  near 
PteterMar^.    ^^y^^i    Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera, 

by  Lago  Maggiore,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Columbus,  and  gives  a  good  accoimt  of  his  voy- 
ages, besides  mentioning  him  in  sundry  epistles.* 
Columbus  himself,  moreover,  was  such  a  volu- 
minous writer  that  his  contemporaries  laughed 
about  it  ^^  G^  gi^ftnt,"  says  Zufiiga  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  *'*'  God  grant  that  Gutier- 
rez may  never  come  short  for  paper,  for  he  writes 
more  than  Ptolemy,  more  than  Columbus,  the  man 
who  discovered  the  Indies.'* '  These  writings  are 
i,0ttenof  ^  great  part  lost,  though  doubtless  a 
coiombuB.  good  many  things  will  yet  be  brought 
to  light  in  Spain  by  persistent  rummaging.  We 
have,  however,  from  sixty  to  seventy  letters  and 
reports  by  Columbus,  of  which  twenty-three  at 
least  are  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  all  these 
have  been  published.^ 

Nevertheless,  while  these   contemporary  mate- 

^  Higtoria  de  la  Beyeg  CaUflieoa  D.  Fernando  jf  D*  laahel* 
Crdnica  inidita  del  siglo  XV,  eterita  par  d  Baehiller  A»dri$ 
Bemaldez,  eura  que  /ui  de  Lot  PaUunot,  Gnuiada,  1866,  2  Tola. 
small  4to.    It  is  a  book  of  very  high  authority. 

*  De  orbe  novo  Decades,  Alcalil,  1516 ;  Opus  epUtolarum,  Com- 
plnd  (AlcaU),  1530 ;  Haxrisse,  BibHotheca  Americana  VetuttU^ 
tima,  Nos.  88, 160. 

*  *'  A  Gutierrez  vuestro  solicitador,  rueg^  k  Dios  que  nunca  Is 
f  alte  papel,  porque  escribe  mas  que  Tolomeo  y  que  Colon,  el  qua 
hall<$  las  Indias."  Rivadeneyra,  Curiosidadea  hihliogrdfieoM,  p.  5S^ 
apud  Harrisse,  Chrutophe  Colomb,  torn.  i.  p.  1. 

^  Hazrissei  loc.  ct^,  in  1884,  gives  the  number  at  idty-loiir. 
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rials  -give  us  abundant  information  oonceming  the 
great  discorerer,  from  the  year  1492  until  his 
death,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  his  earlier  years, 
especially  before  his  arrival  in  Spain  in  1484.  His 
own  allusions  to  these  earlier  years  are  sometimes 
hard  to  interpret ;  ^  and  as  for  his  son  Ferdinand, 
that  writer  confesses,  with  characteristic  and  win- 
ning frankness,  diat  his  information  is 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  filial  respect  had  reinaaa'i 
deterred  him  from  closely  interrogating 
his  father  on  such  points,  or,  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  being  still  very  young  when  his  father  died, 
he  had  not  then  come  to  recognize  their  impor- 
tance.^ This  does  not  seem  strange  when  we  re* 
fleet  that  Ferdinand  must  have  seen  vety  little  of 
his  father  until  in  1502,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
accompanied  him  on  that  last  difficult  and  disas- 
trous voyage,  in  which  the  sick  and  harassed  old 
man  could  have  had  hut  little  time  or  strength  for 
aught  but  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  not  strange 
that  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  son  set 
about  his  literary  task,  he  should  now  and  then  • 
have  got  a  date  wrong,  or  have  narrated  some  inci- 


»  from  a  slip  ot  memory  oi  oi 
ii^,  on  CoInmbiu'B  put,  sometimea  fmm  □ 
•DDMtimei  fnnn  an  oitot  in  noinwali,  o 

*  "  Oni,  I'  Ammiraglio  avando  aogniiioiie  della  dette  (deiiie. 
aomindb  ad  attendere  at  man,  «  a  fare  alcnui  riaggi  in  leTanU'  e 
in  ponente;  da'  qoali,  e  di  malte  altre  coee  di  qnei  primi  dl  io 
non  ho  jnena  nodua ;  peioiooclii  egli  TeuDe  a  tnorte  a  tempo  che 
k>  non  BTera  taoto  ardira,  o  piatica,  per  la  liTeranza  filiate,  dbv  in 
aidixi  di  ricliiederlu  di  cotali  ooee ;  o,  per  pariare  pib  Teranentv. 
«lloT«  mi  ritroTBva  io,  come  gioTana,  molto  lontano  da  ooUl  pen- 
Mn."     Vita  ddV  AmniTaglio,  cap.  It. 
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dents  in  a  confused  manner,  or  have  admitted 
some  gossipping  stories,  the  falsehood  of  which  can 
now  plainly  be  detected.  Such  blemishes,  which 
occur  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ferdinand's 
book,  do  not  essentially  detract  from  its  high  au- 
thority.^     The  limits  which  bounded  the   son's 

^  Twenty  yean  ago  M.  Harrisae  pnbliahed  in  Spaniah  and 
French  a  oritioal  eeaay  maintaining  tiiat  the  Vita  deU^  Ammirar 
glio  waa  not  written  by  Ferdinand  Colnmbna,  bnt  probably  by  the 
f  amona  aoholar  Perez  de  Oliva,  prof  eaaor  in  the  nnirersity  of  Sal- 
amanca, who  died  in  1530  (Z>.  Fernando  Colon,  historiador  de  tH 
pculre^  Seyille,  1871 ;  Femand  Colomb:  8a  vt«,  $es  cmvres,  Paria, 
1872).  The  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  book  had  qoite  a  career. 
As  already  observed,  it  is  dear  that  Las  Casas  nsed  it,  probably 
between  1552  and  1561.  From  Ferdinand's  nephew,  Lais  Golom- 
bns,  it  seems  to  hare  passed  in  1568  into  the  hands  of  Baliano  di 
Fomari,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Genoa,  who  sent  it  to  Venice  with 
the  intention  of  having  it  edited  and  published  with  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian versiona.  All  that  ever  appeared,  however,  was  the  Italian  ver- 
sion made  by  UUoa  and  published  in  1571.  Hairisse  supposes  that 
the  Spanish  manuscript,  written  by  Oliva,  was  taken  to  G^enoa  by 
some  adventurer  and  palmed  off  upon  Baliano  di  Fomari  as  the 
work  of  Ferdinand  Colnmbna.  But  inasmuch  as  Harrisse  also  sup- 
poses that  Oliva  probably  wrote  the  book  (about  1525)  at  Sevilley 
under  Ferdinand's  eyes  and  with  dooumentB  furnished  by  him,  it 
becomes  a  question,  in  such  case,  how  far  was  Oliva  anything 
more  than  an  amanuensis  to  Ferdinand  ?  and  there  seems  really  to 
be  precious  little  wool  after  so  much  loud  crying.  If  the  mano- 
Bcript  was  actually  written  *'  sous  les  yeux  de  Femand  et  aveo 
documents  founus  par  lui,"  most  of  the  arguments  alleged  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  have  emanated  from  the  son  of  Columbus 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  becomes  simply  a  question  whether  Ulloa 
may  have  here  and  there  tampered  with  the  text,  or  made  addir 
tions  of  his  own.  To  some  extent  he  seems  to  have  done  so,  but 
wherever  the  Italian  version  is  corroborated  by  the  Spanish 
extracts  in  Las  Casas,  we  are  on  solid  g^und,  for  Las  Casas  died 
five  years  before  the  Italian  version  was  published.  M.  Harriasa 
does  not  seem  aa  yet  to  have  convinced  many  scholars.  His  argo- 
ments  have  been  justly,  if  somewhat  severely,  characterized  by  my 
old  friend,  the  lamented  Henry  Stevens  (Historical  CoUectiom^ 
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accurate  knowledge  seem  alao  to  have  bounded 
that  of  Buch  friends  as  Bemaldez,  who  did  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  Columbus  imtil  after  his 
arrival  in  Spain. 

In  recent  years  elaborate  researches  have  been 
made,  bj  Henry  Harrisse    and  others,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Genoa,  Savona,  Seville,  and 
other  places  with  which  Columbus  was  Hemy  n!^ 


connected,  in  the  hope  of  supplement- 
ing this  imperfect  information  concerning  his  ear- 
lier years.^  A  number  of  data  have  thus  been 
obtained,  which,  while  clearing  up  the  subject 
most  remarkably  in  some  directions,  have  been 
made  to  mystify  and  embroil  it  in  others.  There 
is  scarcely  a  date  or  a  fact  relating  to  Columbus 
before  1492  but  has  been  made  the  subject  of  hot 
dispute;  and  some  pretty  wholesale  reconstruc- 
tions of  his  biography  have  been  attempted.'  The 
general  impression,  however,  which  the  discussions 
of  the  past  twenty  years  have  left  npon  my  mind, 
is  that  the  more  violent  hypotheses  are  not  likely 

London,  1881,  toL  L  No.  1379),  and  hare  been  elaborately  lefnted 
by  M.  d'Arezao,  Le  livre  de  Ferdinand  Colomb :  revue  critique  dea 
allegations  prapoties  contre  ton  authenticiU^  Paris,  1873 ;  and  by 
Proepero  Peragallo,  L*  autenticitdL  delle  Hittorie  di  Fernando  Co- 
lomboj  Genoa,  1884.  See  alao  Fabi^,  Vida  de  Fray  Bartolomi  de 
Las  Casas,  Madrid,  1869,  torn.  L  pp.  360-372. 

^  See  HarriflM,  Christophe  Cohmb,  Paris,  1884,  2  toIs.,  a  work 
of  inunense  research,  absolutely  indispensable  to  erery  student  of 
the  snbject,  thoogh  here  and  there  somewhat  oTer^ingenions  and 
hypercritical,  and  in  general  unduly  biased  by  the  author^s  pri- 
vate crotchet  about  the  work  of  Ferdinand. 

^  One  of  the  most  radical  of  these  reconstructions  may  be 
found  in  the  essay  by  M.  d^Avezac,  **  Canevas  chronolog^que  de  la 
*ie  de  Christophe  Colomb,'*  in  Bulletin  de  la  SociiU  de  G4ograpkUf 
Paris,  1872, 6«  s^iie,  torn.  !▼.  pp.  5-^9. 
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to  be  suBtained,  and  that  the  newly-ascertained  facts 
do  not  call  for  any  very  radical  interference  with 
the  traditional  lines  upon  which  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus has  heretofore  been  written.^  At  any  rate 
there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  such  interfer- 
ence as  to  modify  our  views  of  the  causal  sequence 
of  events  that  led  to  the  westward  search  for  the 
Indies ;  and  it  is  this  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
that  chiefly  concerns  us  in  a  history  of  the  Discov- 
ery of  America. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  Columbus  is  easy  to 
determine  approximately,  but  hard  to  determine 
with  precision.  In  the  voluminous  discussion 
upon  this  subject  the  extreme  limits  assigned  have 
been  1430  and  1456,  but  neither  of  these  extremes 
is  admissible,  and  our  choice  really  lies  somewhere 
between  1486  and  1446.  Among  the 
birth  of  town  archives  of  Savona  is  a  deed  of 

Colnmbiu  ■ 

arohWMof      sale  executed  August  7,  1473,  by  the 
father  of  Christopher  Columbus,   and 
ratified  by  Christopher  and  his  next  brother  Gio- 
vanni.'    Both  brothers  must  then  have  attained 

^  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Cciwnhus,  says  Hanisse,  ''is 
a  history  -written  with  judgment  and  impartiality^  which  leaves 
far  behind  it  all  descriptions  of  the  disooyery  of  the  New  World 
published  before  or  since.**  Christophe  Coiomb,  torn.  L  p.  188. 
Irring  -was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  superb  work  of  Navar- 
rete,  CoUccion  de  los  viages  y  descubrimiento$  que  hicieron  por  Wkor 
lot  EspaSioles  desde  fines  del  $iglo  XV„  Madrid,  1825-37,  5  yola. 
4to.  Next  f  oUowed  Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  with  his  Examen 
critique  de  Vhistoire  de  la  g4ographie  de  Nouueau  Continent^  Paris, 
1836-39,  5  vols.  8yo.  This  monument  of  gigantic  emditioa 
(which,  unfortunately,  was  never  completed)  will  always  remaii 
indispensable  to  the  historian. 

^  Harrisse,  op.  cit  torn.  L  p.  190. 
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tiheir  majority,  which  in  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
fixed  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Christopher,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  have  been  less  than  seven  and 
twenty,  so  that  the  latest  probable  date  for  his 
birth  is  1446,  and  this  is  the  date  accepted  by 
Mufioz,  Major,  Harrisse,  and  Avezac.  There  is  no 
documentary  proof,  however,  to  prevent  our  taking 
an  earlier  date  ;  and  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios — 
strong  authority  on  such  a  point  —  says  Btatemoitoi 
expressly  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ®«™^'*^ 
in  1506,  Columbus  was  ^'  in  a  good  old  age,  seventy 
years  a  little  more  or  less."  ^  Upon  this  statement 
Navarrete  and  Humboldt  have  accepted  1436  as 
the  probable  dat^  of  birth.^  The  most  plausible 
objection  to  this  is  a  statement  made  by  Columbus 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
written  in  1501.  In  this  letter,  as  first  given  in 
the  biography  by  his  son,  Columbus  says  that  he 
was  of  ^^  very  tender  age  "  when  he  began  to  sail 
the  seas,  an  occupation  which  he  has  kept  up  until 
the  present  moment ;  and  in  the  next  sentence  but 
one  he  adds  that  ^^  now  for  forty  years  I  have  been 

^  "  In  aenectvte  bona,  de  edad  de  setenta  alios  pooo  maa  o  me- 
noB.**    Bemaldez,  Reyes  CaUSlicoSy  torn,  i  p.  334. 

^  M.  d*Ayezao  (Canevas  ckronologiquey  etc.)  objeota  to  this  date 
that  we  liaTe  positiye  docmnentary  evidence  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
topher's yonngest  brother  Giacomo  (afterwards  spanished  into 
Dieg^)  in  1468,  which  makes  an  interval  of  32  years ;  so  that  if 
the  mother  were  (say)  18  in  1436  she  mnst  hare  borne  a  child  at 
the  age  of  60.  That  would  be  nnnsnal,  but  not  unprecedented. 
Bnt  M.  Harrisse  (tom.  ii.  p.  214),  from  a  more  thorough  sifting  of 
Ibis  docmnentary  evidence,  seems  to  have  proved  that  while  Gia^ 
como  cannot  have  been  bom  later  than  1468  he  may  have  been 
bom  as  eaily  as  1460 ;  so  that  whatever  is  left  of  M.  d' Avezao'a 
•bjeotioD  falls  to  the  gronnd. 
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in  this  business  and  have  gone  to  every  place  where 
there  is  any  navis^ation  up  to  the  pres- 
letter  of  Sep-  eut  time.  ^  Ihe  eicpression  "  very  ten- 
der age  "  agrees  with  Ferdinand's  state- 
ment that  his  father  was  fourteen  years  old  when 
he  first  took  to  the  sea.*  Since  1446  +  14+40  = 
1500,  it  is  argued  that  Columbus  was  probably 
bom  about  1446  ;  some  sticklers  for  extreme  pre- 
cision say  1447.  But  now  there  were  eight  years 
spent  by  Columbus  in  Spain,  from  1484  to  1492, 
without  any  voyages  at  all ;  they  were  years,  as  he 
forcibly  says,  "  dragged  out  in  disputations.'* ' 
Did  he  mean  to  include  those  eight  years  in  his 
forty  spent  upon  the  sea?  Navarrete  thinks  he 
did  not.  When  he  wrote  under  excitement,  as  in 
this  letter,  his  language  was  apt  to  be  loose,  and 
it  is  fair  to  construe  it  according  to  the  general 
probabilities  of  the  case.  This  addition  of  eight 
years  brings  his  statement  substantially  into  har- 
mony with  that  of  Bemaldez,  which  it  really  will 
not  do  to  set  aside  lightly.  Moreover,  in  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  letter,  since  published  by  Navarrete, 
Columbus  appears  to  say,  "now  for  more  than 
forty  years,"  so  that  the  agreement  with  Bemaldez 
becomes  practically  complete.*    The  good  curate 

^  *'  Serenissimi  prinoipif  di  et&  molto  tenera  io  entrai  in  mare 
navig^ando,  et  Ti  ho  continoyato  fin*  hoggi :  .  .  .  et  hoggimai  pas- 
sano  quaraota  anni  ohe  io  use  per  tutte  quelle  parti  che  fin  hoggi 
si  navigano."     Vita  deW  Ammiraglio^  cap.  iy. 

'  Op.  cit.  cap.  iv.  adfitu 

*  **  Traido  en  disputas,**  Nayarrete,  Ccleccion^  torn.  ii.  p.  254. 

*  **  Mny  altos  Reyes,  de  muy  pequefia  edad  entr^  en  la  mar 
nayegando,  i  Io  he  continaado  fasta  hoy.  .  .  .  TA  pasan  de  coa- 
renta  ahos  que  yo  voy  en  este  uso :  todo  Io  que  hoy  se  nayega, 
todo  Io  he  andado.*'    Nayarrete,  CoUodon,  torn.  ii.  p.  202.    Ob* 
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spoke  from  direct  personal  acquaintanoe,  and  Iub 
phrases  ^^  seventy  years  "  and  ^^  a  good  old  age  " 
are  borne  out  by  the  royal  decree  of  Thei,iaia,oeaf 
February  23,  1506,  permitting  Colum-  f~£^V 
bus  to  ride  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  ^^^ 
by  reason  of  his  old  age  (ancianidad)  and  infirm- 
ities.^ Such  a  phrase  applies  much  better  to  a 
man  of  sixty-nine  than  to  a  man  of  fifiy-nine.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  that  Washington  Irving  showed 

Mnpstlielaiiiephraae  ''pannde  onarenta;  "  what bosinew has  that 
**  de'*  in  sach  a  place  without  ^  mas  "  before  it  ?  **  Pasan  mas  de 
enarenta,"  L  e.  "  more  than  forty ;  *'  writing  in  haste  and  ezeite- 
ment,  Golnmbns  left  ont  a  little  word;  or  shall  we  blame  the 
proof-reader  ?  Avexao  himself  translates  it  **  il  j  a  pins  de  qn»- 
lante  ans,**  and  so  does  Engpftne  Miiller,  in  his  French  yersion  of 
Ferdinand^s  book,  Hisioire  de  la  vie  de  Chritttjphe  Colomb,  Paris, 
1879,  p.  15. 

^  That  was  the  golden  age  of  somptnary  laws.  Because  Al- 
fonso XL  of  Castile  (131^1350),  when  he  tried  to  impress  hones 
for  the  army,  found  it  hard  to  get  as  many  as  he  wanted,  he  took 
h  into  his  head  that  his  subjects  were  raising  too  many  mules  and 
not  enough  horses.  So  he  tried  to  remedy  the  eyil  by  a  wholesale 
decree  prohibiting  all  Castilians  from  riding  upon  mules !  In  prao- 
iioe  this  precious  decree,  like  other  Tillainoos  prohibitory  laws  that 
try  to  prerent  honest  people  from  doing  what  they  hare  a  perw 
feet  right  to  do,  proved  so  yezatious  and  ineffectiye  withal  that  it 
had  to  be  perpetually  fussed  with  and  tinkered.  One  year  yon 
eould  ride  a  mule  and  the  next  year  you  could  n*t  In  1492,  as 
we  shall  see,  Columbus  immortalized  one  of  these  patient  beasta 
by  riding  it  a  few  miles  from  Granada.  But  in  1494  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  decreed  that  nobody  except  women,  children,  and 
deigymen  could  ride  on  mules,  —  **  dont  la  marehe  est  beaucoup 
plus  donoe  que  oelle  des  cheyaux  *'  (Humboldt,  Examen  critique, 
tom.  iii.  p.  338).  This  edict  remained  in  force  in  1505,  so  that 
the  Diseorerer  of  the  New  World,  the  inangurator  of  the  greatest 
historic  erent  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  could  not  choose  an  easy- 
going animal  for  the  comfort  of  his  weary  old  weather-shaken 
bones  without  the  bother  of  getting  a  special  edict  to  fit  his 
Eheu,  qmamparva  eapientia  regitur  mundtu  I 
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good  sense  in  accepting  the  statement  of  the  cnnite 
of  Los  Palacios  as  decisive,  dating  as  it  does  the 
birth  of  Columbus  at  1436,  *'*'  a  litde  more  or  less.'* 
With  regard  to  the  place  where  the  great  discov- 
erer was  bom  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute,  since 
we  have  his  own  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
word  for  it,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Neverthe- 
less there  has  been  no  end  of  dispute.  He  has 
been  claimed  by  as  many  places  as  Horner,^  but 
the  only  real  question  is  whether  he  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Genoa  or  in  some  neighbouring  village 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Genoese  republic  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  doubt  has  arisen  on  this 
point,  if  we  trace  the  changes  of  residence  of  his 
family.  The  grandfather  of  Colmnbus  seems  to 
have  been  Giovanni  Colombo,  of  Terrarossa,  an  in- 
land hamlet  some  twenty  miles  east  by  noii^  from 

^  ^  Nods  ayoos  d^montr^  T  inanity  des  theories  qui  le  font  naltre 

^  Pradello,  k  Cnoearo,  k  Gogoleto,  k  Sayona,  k  Nern,  k  Albis- 

sola,  k  Bogliaaoo,  k  GosBeria,  k  Finale,  k  Ones^lia,  Toire  mdme  en 

Angleterre  ou  dans  Tiale  de  Coxae."     Hairiase,  torn.  L  p.  217. 

In  Cogoleto,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Qenoa  on  the  Conuche 

road,  the  visitor  is  shown  a  honae  where  Golnmbos  is  said  first  to 

have  seen  the  light.    Upon  its  front  is  a  quaint  inscsription  in 

which  the  discoyerer  is  compared  to  the  dove  (Colomha)  which, 

when  sent  by  Noah  iroxtk  the  ark,  disooyered  dry  land  amid  the 

the  watexB :  — 

Con  generoso  ardir  dall*  Arcs  all*  onda 

Ubbldieote  il  toI  Colomba  prende, 

Corre,  a*  aggira,  terrm  aoopre,  a  fronda 

D*  oUto  in  aegno,  al  gran  Noi  n«  renda. 

L*  imita  In  oi6  Colombo,  ne*  a*  aaoonda, 

E  da  aua  patria  Q  mar  aoleando  fenda ; 

Terreno  al  fin  aooprendo  dieda  f ondo, 

Offerendo  all*  lapano  un  Nuoro  Mooda 

This  house  is  or  has  been  mentioned  in  Baedeker*s  Northern 
Italy  as  the  probable  birthplace,  along  with  PescheVs  absurd  data 
1456.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Columbus  was  not  bom  in  thai 
house  or  in  Cogoleto.    See  Harrisse,  torn.  i.  pp.  14&-156. 
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Genoa.  Giovanni's  son,  Domenico  Colombo,  was 
probably  bom  at  Terrarossa,  and  moved  thence 
urithhis  father,  somewhere  between  1430 
and  1445,  to  Quinto  al  Mare,  four  miles  D^m«^^c^ 
east  of  Genoa  on  the  coast.  All  the  f  am-  c^g^^ 
uy  seem  to  nave  been  weavers.  r>ef  ore 
1445,  but  how  many  years  before  is  not  known, 
Domenico  married  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  who  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  weavers,  probably  of  Quezzi, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Genoa.  Between  1448 
and  1451  Domenico,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, moved  into  the  city  of  Genoa,  where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  house  and  was  duly  qualified 
as  a  citizen.  In  1471  Domenico  moved  to  Savona, 
thirty  miles  west  on  the  Comiche  road,  where  he 
get  up  a  weaving  establishment  and  also  kept  a 
tavern.  He  had  then  five  children,  Cristoforo, 
Giovanni,  Bartolommeo,  Giacomo,  and  a  daughter. 
Domenico  lived  in  Savona  till  1484.  At  that 
time  his  wife  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  dead, 
Giacomo  was  an  apprentice,  learning  the  weaver's 
trade,  Christopher  and  Bartholomew  had  long  been 
domiciled  in  Portugal,  the  daughter  had  married 
a  cheese  merchant  in  Genoa,  and  to  that  city 
Domenico  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1484,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death,  at  a  great  age,  in  1499 
or  1500.  He  was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  died  poor  and  in  debt,  though  his  sons  seem 
to  have  sent  him  from  Portugal  and  Spain  such 
money  as  they  could  spare.^ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Christopher  and 
his  two  next  brothers  were  bom  before  the  family 

^  Harrine,  torn.  I  pp.  ie0-21& 
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went  to  live  in  the  city  of  Grenoa.  It  bas  hence 
been  plausibly  inferred  that  they  were  bom  either 
in  Quinto  or  in  Terrarossa;  more  likely  the  lat- 
ter, since  both  Christopher  and  Bartholomew,  as 
well  as  their  father,  were  called,  and  sometimes 
signed  themselves,  Columbus  of  Terrarossa.^  In 
this  opinion  the  most  indefatigable  modem  inves- 
tigator, Harrisse,  agrees  with  Las  Casas.'  Never- 
theless, in  a  solemn  legal  instrument  executed  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1498,  establishing  a  mayorazgo^  or  right 
of  succession  to  his  estates  and  emoluments  in  the 

Indies,  Colmnbus  expressly  declares 
tautiuthat  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa: 
theoityof       ^^  I  cujom  it  upou  my  son,  ilie  said  Don 

Diego,  or  whoever  may  inherit  the  said 
maycrrazgo,  always  to  keep  and  maintain  in  the 
City  of  Genoa  one  person  of  our  lineage,  because 
from  thence  I  came  and  in  it  I  was  bom."  ^  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  definite  and  positive  statement, 
occurring  in  such  a  docmnent,  can  be  doubted  or 
explained  away.  It  seems  clear  that  the  son  was 
bom  while  the  parents  were   dwelling  either  at 

^  Harriaae,  torn.  i.  p.  188 ;  Vita  deW  Ammiragiioy  cap.  zL 

*  **  Fn^  este  Tuon  enoogido  de  nacion  ^noT^  de  algnn  Ingtf 
de  la  provinoia  de  G^noya ;  cual  f neaoi  donde  nacid  6  qn^  nombrs 
tiiTO  el  tal  lugar,  no  oonsta  la  verdad  dello  mis  de  que  ae  solia 
llamar  ^tes  que  llegaae  al  estado  que  lleg:^,  Cristobal  Colombo 
de  Terra-mbia  y  lo  mismo  an  bermaiio  Bartolom^  Colon."  Lm 
Caeasi  Hittona  de  las  Indias^  torn.  L  p.  42 ;  ef .  HairuM,  tooL 
L  pp.  217-222. 

•  *'  Mando  al  dicbo  D.  Diego,  mi  hijo,  6  A  la  persona  que  here- 
dare  el  dioho  mayorazgo,  qne  tenga  y  aostenga  siempre  en  la 
Ciudad  de  G^nova  nna  persona  de  nnestro  linage  .  .  .  pnes  que 
della  sali  y  en  eUa  nad  "  [italics  mine].  Nayarrete,  ColKeUm^ 
torn.  iL  p.  232. 
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Terrarossa  or  at  Quinto,  but  wliat  is  to  hinder  our 
supposing  that  the  event  might  have  happened 
when  the  mother  was  in  the  city  on  some  errand 
or  visit  ?  The  fact  that  Christopher  and  his  bro- 
ther were  often  styled  ^^  of  Terrarossa "  does  not 
prove  that  they  were  bom  in  that  hamlet.  A  f  am« 
ily  moving  thence  to  Quinto  and  to  Grenoa  would 
stand  in  much  need  of  some  such  distinctive  epi- 
thet, because  the  name  Colombo  was  extremely 
common  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  insomuch  that  the 
modem  historian,  who  prowls  among  the  archives 
of  those  towns,  must  have  a  care  lest  he  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  person,  and  thus  open  a  fresh  and 
prolific  source  of  confusion.  This  has  happened 
more  than  once. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Discoverer  of  America  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Grenoa  in  1436,  or  not  much  later.  Of  his  child- 
hood we  know  next  to  nothing.  Las  Casas  tells 
us  that  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Pavia  and 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin.^  This  has 
been  doubted,  as  incompatible  with  the  statement 
of  Columbus  that  he  began  a  seafaring  life  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  It  is  clear,  however,  chrtatopii«r>B 
that  the  earlier  years  of  Columbus,  be-  •"^'J'"^ 
fore  his  departure  for  Portugal,  were  not  all 
spent  in  seaFaring.  Somewhere,  if  not  at  Pavia, 
he  not  only  learned  Latin,  but  fotmd  time  to 
study  geography,  with  a  little  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  to  become  an  expert  draughts- 
man. He  seems  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  upon  the 
Mediterranean  in  merchant  voyages,  now  and  then 

^  Las  Gaaaa,  HUtoria,  torn,  i  p.  46w 
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taking  a  hand  in  sharp  scrimmages  with  MussuL 
man  pirates.^  In  the  intervals  of  this  adventn- 
rous  life  he  was  probably  to  be  found  in  Genoa, 
earning  his  bread  by  making  maps  and  charts,  for 
which  there  was  a  great  and  growing  demand. 
About  1470,  having  become  noted  for  his  skill  in 
such  work,  he  followed  his  younger  brother  Bar- 
tholomew to    Lisbon,^    whither   Prince   Henry's 

^  The  reader  most  beware,  howeyer,  of  loine  of  the  stories  of 
adyentuie  attaching  to  this  part  of  his  life,  eyen  where  they  are 
confirmed  by  Las  Casas.  They  eyidently  rest  npon  hearsayi  and 
the  incidents  are  so  confused  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract 
the  kernel  of  truth. 

'  The  date  1470  rests  npon  a  letter  of  Golnmbns  to  Kiag  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  in  May,  1605.  He  says  that  God  must  have 
directed  him  into  the  seryioe  of  Spain  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  since 
he  had  already  been  in  Portugal,  whose  king  was  more  interested 
than  any  other  soyereign  in  making  disooyeries,  and  yet  God  closed 
his  eyes,  his  ears,  and  all  his  senses  to  such  a  degree  that  in  ybier- 
teen  yean  Columbus  could  not  preyail  upon  him  to  lend  aid  to  his 
scheme.  *'  Dije  milagrosamente  porque  fui  A  aportar  A  Portugal, 
adonde  el  Rey  de  alii  entendia  en  el  descnbrir  mas  que  otro : 
dl  le  atej6  la  yista,  oido  y  todos  los  sentidos,  que  en  oatoroe  alios 
no  le  pude  hacer  entonder  lo  que  yo  dije."  Las  Casas,  cp.  cit 
tom.  iiL  p.  187 ;  Kayarrete,  tom.  iiL  p.  528.  Now  it  b  known 
thai  Columbus  finally  left  Portugal  late  in  1484,  or  yery  early  in 
1485,  so  that  fourteen  years  would  carry  us  back  to  before  1471 
for  the  first  arriyal  of  Columbus  in  that  country.  M.  Hairisse 
(op,  cit  tom.  i.  p.  263)  is  unnecessarily  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  person  was  not  king  of  Portugal  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  Alfonso  V.  (brother  of  Henry  the  Nayigator)  died 
in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  11. ;  but  daring  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  between  1475  and  1481  the  royal 
authority  was  exercised  by  the  latter.  Both  kings  were  more  in- 
terested in  making  discoyeries  than  any  other  European  soyer> 
eigns.  Which  king  did  Columbus  mean  ?  Obyionsly  his  words 
were  used  loosely ;  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  be  careful 
about  trifles ;  he  probably  had  John  in  his  mind,  and  did  not 
bother  himself  about  Alfonso ;  King  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  was 
writing,  did  not  need  to  haye  such  points  minutely  specified,  wo4 
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Qndertakings  had  attracted  able  nayigators  and 
learned  geographers  until  that  city  had  come  to 
be  the  chief  centre  of  nautical  science  in  £nrope. 


«inld  ■wlnmii  mn  dlipdal  ststement ;  aad  tke  fact  itated  hf 
ColyuiliM  wwB  si>BP^  tl>*^  dmiiip  a  rendenee  of  fowrteea 
m  Portugal  he  had  aot  ban  aU«  to  enlkt  ercn  thai 
govcnaaaaAm  behalf  of  hia  Hivel 
la  the  tarn  arehhrea  of  SaTOOa  ve 

a  doeanc^  Maieh  20, 1472,  endoniY  a  kuid  of 

for  hia  father  A^aat  26,  1472,  aad  joima^  vith  hk 

hia  aeKt  brother  Giofann,  A^aat  7,  1473,  is  xdm- 

an  daiaH  to  tibe  hove  ia  GeMa  aold  hj  hk  father  Do- 

bj  deed  of  that  date.    It  will  be  renwaibeicd  that 

had  aMyvcd  fraaa  Genoa  to  Savooa  ia  1471.    Ftoi 

(vhich  ave  aO  pniAed  ia  hia  Chrigtcpke  Cefo«i&*  ton. 
iL  pp.  419,  420,  ^4-426)  X.  Hainae  eowfaMka  that  Chnteiiher 
eaanot  have  gOM  to  Portagal  vatO  after  A^mt  7, 1473L  IVoh> 
■U7Bot,ao  far  aa  to  he  doncOedtheie;  bat  iaMnneh  aa  he  bad 
\an^  bees  a  ankr,  vhy  ehoald  he  aot  have  bees  ia  Potti^al,  or 
vpoa  the  Africaa  coaat  ia  a  Poetagaeae  ahip,  la  1470  aad  1471. 
■ad  aef arthi  hai  have  bees  with  hia  paieata  ia  Saiiwa  ia  1472 
aad  part  o£  1473  ?  Hk  ova  atatemeat '^  ft 
to  be  aet  aside  OB  aad  alight  gnmade  aa  thia. 
tbe  fact  that  Bartholeaaew  s  aoaw  m  aot  aigaed  to  the  deed  ei 
Aagvt  7,  1473,  X.  Hainae  iafcB  tikat  he  waa  thea  a  HBor;  L  e^ 
under  ^m  and  tweatj .  Bat  it  atcaw  to  me  BMr»  fiketj  that 
tholomew  waa  already  dwairiled  at  Iiiaboa,  aaee  we  a 
told  by  two  good  eoateafwaryaatheeitiea— both  of  thi»  Gei 
cae  writeia  withal  —  that  he  awrcd  to  LUwa  aad  bcg»^^ 

GaUo,  De  mam^aiwm  C^lmmbiper  immxeatmm  aaCM  OMaaaa  Ch 

wientanoiMSj  apod  Marateri,  toak  asm.  coL  ^.  1-^^.4 ;  GaaCnBi 
Ptakerimm,  Milaa.  15]«  /aaaotatioa  to  Phaba  zxz.) 
BOlMtMeea  Amenemm  Vam^ufima,  No.  r8.  To 
M.  Harriaae  obiecta  tikat  he  fiada  Cm  BeDovow  y^t.-s^^  p.  «>  tmem- 
tioD  of  a  doeonwat  dated  Saroaa,  Jaae  I*?.  I4^\  m  which  D^ 
menioo  Gohmibo  gfrea  a  power  of  atturagy  to  kia  aoa  Ear« 
tfudomew  to  aet  for  him  ia  aoiBe  master.  T^  dcenaMaC  ftaelf , 
howerer,  ia  aot  forthceaiiaf^  mvi  tbe  aoru»ft  r'.tM  by  X.  HarriaM 
really  alf orda  ao  groaad  for  the  amump^aoa  that  Bartholomew 
in  1480  domdcaed  at  Sarmm  or 
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LaB  Casas  assures  us  that  Bardiolomew  was  quits 
ohrirtopher  ©q^al  to  Christopher  as  a  sailor^  and  sur. 
^^StulS^^  passed  him  in  the  art  of  making  maps 
^'^  and  globes,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty 

of  his  handwriting.^  In  Portugal,  as  before  in 
Italy,  the  work  of  the  brothers  Colmnbus  was  an 
alternation  of  map-making  on  land  and  adventure 
on  the  sea.  We  have  Christopher's  own  word  for 
it  that  he  sailed  with  more  than  one  of  those  Por- 
tuguese expeditions  down  the  African  coast ;  ^  and  I 
think  it  not  altogether  unlikely  that  he  may  have 
been  with  Santarem  and  Escobar  in  their  famous 
voyage  of  1471. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Portugal  before  he 
found  a  wife.  We  have  already  met  the  able 
Italian  navigator,  Bartholomew  Perestrelo,  who 
was  sent  by  Prince  Heniy  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Santo  with  Zarco  and  Yaz,  about  1425.  In  recog- 
nition of  eminent  services  Prince  Henry  after- 
wards, in  1446,  appointed  him  governor 
MoBii  de        of  Porto  Santo.   Perestrelo  died  in  1457, 

Peraitrelo. 

leaving  a  widow  (his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bella Mofiiz)  and  a  charming  daughter  Philippa,' 

^  Las  Casas,  op.  cit,  torn.  i.  p.  224 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  80.  He  poe- 
Beflsed  many  maps  and  documentB  by  both  the  brothen. 

'  "Spesse  Tolte  navigando  da  Lisbona  a  Guinea,"  ete.  Vita 
deW  Ammiraglio^  cap.  iy.  The  original  authority  ia  Colnmbns'a 
marginal  note  in  his  copy  of  the  Imago  Mundi  of  AlUaena,  now 
preserved  in  the  Colombina  at  Seville :  *'  Nota  quod  sepins  navi- 
gando ex  Ulixbona  ad  austrum  in  Qnineam,  notavi  cum  diligenda 
viam,  etc.  Compare  the  allusions  to  Quinea  in  his  letters,  N»- 
▼arrete,  Coleccion,  tom.  i.  pp.  55,  71,  101. 

'  There  are  some  vexed  questions  concerning  this  lady  and  the 
connections  between  the  Mofiiz  and  Perestrelo  families,  for  which 
lee  Harriase,  torn.  L  ppr.  267-292. 
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whom  Columbus  is  said  to  liave  first  met  at  a  reli- 
gious service  in  the  cliapel  of  the  convent  of  All 
Saints  at  Lisbon.  From  the  accounts  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  given  by  Las  Casas  and  others 
who  knew  him,  we  can  well  understand  how  Co- 
lumbus should  have  won  the  heart  of  this  lady,  so 
far  above  him  at  that  time  in  social  position.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  and  commanding  presence, 
tall  and  powerfully  built,  with  fair  ruddy 
complexion  and  keen  blue-gray  eyes  that  pnnmoe  ^ 

•ii.-iti  I'll*  •  1*1       Columbiu. 

easily  kindled  ;  while  his  wavmg  white 
hair  must  have  been  quite  picturesque.  His  man- 
ner was  at  once  courteous  and  cordial  and  his  con- 
versation charming,  so  that  strangers  were  quickly 
won,  and  in  friends  who  knew  him  well  he  inspired 
strong  affection  and  respect.^  There  was  an  inde- 
finable air  of  authority  about  him,  as  befitted  a 
man  of  great  heart  and  lofty  thoughts.^  Out  of 
those  kindling  eyes  looked  a  grand  and  poetic  soul, 
touched  with  that  divine  spark  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  makes  true  genius. 

The  acquaintance  between  Columbus  and  Phi- 
lippa  Mofiiz  de  Perestrelo  was  not  long  in  ripening 
into  affection,  for  they  were  married  in  1473.  As 
there  was  a  small  estate  at  Porto  Santo,  m.Bunja««, 
Columbus  went  home  thither  with  his  S?l{£^ 
bride  to  live  for  a  while  in  quiet  and  se-  ^°^  *"**• 
elusion.    Such  repose  we  may  believe  to  have  been 

^  Las  Cuas,  Histaria^  torn,  i  p.  43.  He  describes  Bartholoinew 
as  not  mdike  his  brother,  but  not  so  tall,  less  affable  in  manner, 
and  more  stem  in  disposition,  id.  torn.  ii.  p.  80. 

'  **  Christoyal  Colon  .  .  .  persona  de  gran  corazon  y  altos  peo- 
■amientoa.*'    Mariana,  HUtoria  de  EspaSia,  toni.  TiiL  p.  341. 
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favourable  to  meditation,  and  on  that  little  island, 
three  hundred  miles  out  on  the  mysterious  ocean, 
we  are  told  that  the  great  scheme  of  sailing  west- 
ward to  the  Indies  first  took  shape  in  the  mind 
of  Colimibus.^  His  father-in-law  Perestrelo  had 
left  a  quantity  of  sailing  charts  and  nautical 
notes,  and  these  Columbus  diligently  studied, 
while  ships  on  their  way  to  and  from  Guinea  every 
now  and  then  stopped  at  the  island,  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  eager  discussions  that  must 
have  been  held  over  the  great  commercial  problem 
of  the  age,  —  how  far  south  that  African  coast  ex- 
tended and  whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
ever  finding  an  end  to  it 

How  long  Columbus  lived  upon  Porto  Santo  is 
not  known,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  from  time 
to  time  back  to  Lisbon,  and  at  length  to  have 
made  his  home  —  or  in  the  case  of  such  a  rover 
we  might  better  say  his  headquarters -in  that 
city.  We  come  now  to  a  document  of  supreme 
importance  for  our  narrative.  Paolo  del  Pozaso  dei 
Toscanelli,  bom  at  Florence  in  1397,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  astronomers  and  cosmograpbers  of 
his  time,  a  man  to  whom  it  was  natural  that  ques- 
tions involving  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth 

^  Upon  that  island  hiB  eldest  son  Dieg^  was  bom.  This  wh<de 
story  of  the  life  upon  Porto  Santo  and  its  relation  to  the  genesis  of 
Colnmbus^s  scheme  is  told  very  explicitly  by  Las  Caaas,  who  says 
that  it  was  told  to  him  by  Diego  Colnmbos  at  Barcelona  in  1519, 
when  they  were  waiting  upon  Charles  V.,  just  elected  Emperor 
and  about  to  start  for  Aachen  to  be  crowned.  And  yet  there  are 
modem  critics  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  whole  story.  (See 
Etarrisse,  tom.  i.  p.  298-)  The  {^rounds  for  doubt  are,  howeTei^ 
extzemely  triyial  when  confronted  with  Las  Gasas,  Hutcria,  toia 
L  p.  54. 
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should  be  referred.  To  him  Alfonso  V.  of  Portu- 
gal made  application,  through  a  gentle- 
man of  the  royal  household,  Fernando  MiuadTiMoi 
Martinez,  who  happened  to  be  an  old  Aitronomer 
friend  of  Toscanelli.  What  Alfonso 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  could  be  a 
shorter  oceanic  route  to  the  Indies  than  that  which 
his  captains  were  seeking  by  following  the  African 
coast ;  if  so,  he  begged  that  Toscanelli  would  ez^ 
plain  the  nature  and  dirsction  of  such  a  route. 
The  Florentine  astronomer  replied  with  the  letter 
presently  to  be  quoted  in  full,  dated  Jtme  25, 
1474 ;  and  along  with  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  king 
a  sailing  chart,  exhibiting  his  conception  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  Europe  on  the  east  and  Cathay 
on  the  west  The  date  of  this  letter  is  eloquent. 
It  was  early  in  1472  that  Santarem  and  Escobar 
brought  back  to  Lisbon  the  news  that  beyond  the 
Gold  Coast  the  African  shore  turned  southwards 
and  stretched  away  in  that  direction  beyond  the 
equator.  As  I  have  already  observed,  this  was 
the  moment  when  the  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  shorter  route  was  likely  to  arise ;  ^  and  this 
is  precisely  the  question  we  find  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal putting  to  Toscanelli  some  time  before  the 
middle  of  1474.  Now  about  this  same  time,  or 
not  long  afterwards,  we  find  Columbus  himself 
appealing  to  Toscanelli.  An  aged  Florentine  mer- 
chant, Lorenzo  Giraldi,  then  settled  in  Lisbon, 
was  going  back  to  his  native  city  for  a  visit,  and 
to  him  Columbus  entrusted  a  letter  for  the  eminent 
astronomer.     He  received  the  following  answer : 

1  See  abore,  p.  830. 
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^^Paul,  the  physicist,  to  Christopher  Columboa 
greeting.^     I  perceive  your  great  and  noble  desire 
to  go  to  the  place  where  the  spices  grow ;  where- 
fore in  reply  to  a  letter  of  yours,  I  send 
fin*  letter  to    you  s.  copy  of  auothcr  letter,  which  I 

GohunbuB.  Z, 

wrote  a  few  days  ago  [or  some  time 
ago]  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  the 
household  of  the  most  gracious  king  of  Portugal 
before  the  wars  of  Castile,^  in  reply  to  another, 
which  by  conunand  of  His  Highness  he  wrote  me 
concerning  that  matter:  and  I  send  you  another 
sailing  chart,  similar  to  the  one  I  sent  him,  by 
which  your  demands  will  be  satisfied.  The  copy 
of  that  letter  of  mine  is  as  follows :  — 

^^  ^  Paul,  the  physicist,  to  Fernando  Martin^ 
canon,  at  Lisbon,  greeting.^    I  was  glad  to  hear 

^  I  translate  this  prologue  from  tiie  Italian  text  of  the  Vita 
dell^  Ammiragliot  cap.  yiii.  The  original  Lathi  has  no^ere  been 
found.  A  Spanish  version  of  ihe  whole  may  he  found  in  Las 
Caaas,  Historia,  torn.  i.  pp.  02-06.  Las  Casaa,  hy  a  mere  slip  of 
the  pen,  calls  *'  Paul,  the  physicistf  *'  Marco  Patiio^  and  fifty  yean 
later  Mariana  calls  him  Marco  Polo,  phyMtcian :  *'  por  aviso  que 
le  di6  un  cierto  Marco  Polo  m^oo  FLorentin,**  etc  Historia  dk 
EtpaRa,  torn.  viii.  p.  343.    Thus  step  hy  step  doth  error  grow. 

^  He  means  that  his  friend  Martinez  has  heen  a  member  of 
King  Alfonso's  household  ever  since  the  time  before  the  civil  wars 
that  beg^an  with  the  attempted  deposition  of  Henry  IV.  in  1465 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  Decemheri  1474.  See  Humboldt,  Examen  cru 
iique,  torn.  i.  p.  225. 

'  I  translate  this  enclosed  letter  from  the  original  Latin  tezi, 
as  found,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  handwriting  of  Columbus  npoa 
the  fly-leaves  of  his  copy  of  the  Historia  rtrum  ubiqtie  gettamm 
of  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.),  published  at  Ven- 
ice in  1477,  in  folio,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Colombina  at 
Seville.  This  Latin  text  is  given  by  Harrisse,  in  his  Fen%and 
Colomb,  pp.  178-180,  and  also  (with  more  strict  regard  to  tbt 
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of  your  intimacy  and  favour  with  your  most  noble 
and  illustrious  king.     I  have  formerly  To«»nem»» 
spoken  with  you  about  a  shorter  route  JJJg®/ 


his 
letter 
toMartines— 


to  the  places  of  Spices  by  ocean  navi-  ScuSS'S 
gation  than  that  which  you  are  pursu-  ^^^^ 
ing  by  Ghiinea.  The  most  gracious  king  ^"^ 
now  desires  from  me  some  statement,  or  rather  an 
exhibition  to  the  eye,  so  that  even  slightly  educated 
persons  can  grasp  and  comprehend  that  route. 
Although  I  am  well  aware  that  this  can  be  proved 
from  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  make  the  point  clearer  and  to 
&cilitate  the  enterprise,  I  have  decided  to  exhibit 
that  route  by  means  of  a  sailing  chart.  I  there- 
fore send  to  his  majesty  a  chart  made  by  my  own 
hands,^  upon  which  are  laid  down  your  coasts,  and 

abbreviations  of  the  original)  in  his  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetus- 
tissima  —  Additions,  Paris,  1872,  pp.  xvi.-rriiL  Very  likely 
Colmnbns  had  occasion  to  let  the  original  MS.  go  out  of  his  hands, 
and  so  preserved  a  copy  of  it  npon  the  fly-leaves  of  one  of  his 
books.  These  same  fly-leaves  contain  extracts  from  Josephns  and 
Saint  Augustine.  The  reader  will  rightly  infer  from  my  transU^ 
tioD  that  the  astronomer^s  Latin  was  somewhat  rugged  and  lack- 
ing in  literary  grace.  Apparently  he  was  anxious  to  jot  down 
quickly  what  he  had  to  say,  and  get  back  to  his  work. 

^  A  sketch  of  this  most  memorable  of  maps  is  given  oppo- 
site. Columbus  carried  it  with  him  upon  his  first  voyage,  and 
shaped  his  course  in  accordance  with  it.  Las  Casas  afterwards 
had  it  in  his  possession  (Hist,  de  Uu  Indias,  tom.  i.  pp.  06,  279). 
It  has  since  been  lost,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  still  be  in  existence, 
but  nobody  knows  where.  But  it  has  been  so  well  described  that 
tiie  work  of  restoring  its  general  outlines  is  not  difficult  and 
has  several  times  been  done.  The  sketch  here  given  is  taken 
from  Winsor  (Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  ii.  103),  who  takes  it  from 
Das  Ausland,  1867,  p.  5.  Another  restoration  may  be  found  in 
St.  Martin's  Atlcu,  pi.  ix.  This  map  was  the  source  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  Martin  Behaim's  globe,  as  given  below,  p.  422. 
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the  islands  from  which  you  must  begin  to  shape  you 
course  steadily  westward,  and  the  places  at  which 
you  are  bound  to  arrive,  and  how  far  from  the 
pole  or  from  the  equator  you  ought  to  keep  away, 
and  through  how  much  space  or  through  how  many 
miles  you  are  to  arrive  at  places  most  fertile  in  all 
sorts  of  spices  and  gems ;  and  do  not  wonder  at 
my  calling  west  the  parts  where  the  spices  are, 
whereas  they  are  commonly  called  east^  because  to 
persons  sailing  persistently  westward  those  parts 
will  be  found  by  courses  on  the  imder  side  of  the 
earth.  For  if  [you  go]  by  land  and  by  routes  on 
this  upper  side,  they  will  always  be  found  in  the 
east.  The  straight  lines  drawn  lengthwise  upon 
the  map  indicate  distance  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  transverse  lines  show  distances  from  south  to 
north.  I  have  drawn  upon  the  map  various  places 
upon  which  you  may  come,  for  the  better  inf orma- 
tion  of  the  navigators  in  case  of  their  amving, 
whether  through  accident  of  wind  or  what  not,  at 
some  different  place  from  what  they  had  expected ; 
but  partly  in  order  that  they  may  show  the  inhab- 
itants that  they  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
country,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  pleasant  thing.  It 
is  said  that  none  but  merchants  dwell  in  the 
islands.^  For  so  great  there  is  the  number  of  nav« 
igators  with  their  merchandise  that  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  there  are  not  so  many  as  in  one  very 
splendid  port  called  Zaiton.^    For  they  say  that  a 

^  All  the  defloriptioii  that  f oUovb  \b  taken  by  Toioanelli  from 
the  book  of  Marco  Polo. 

'  On  modem  maps  usnally  called  Chang- chow,  abont  100  milef 
&  W.  from  Fon-chow. 
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bnndred  great  ships  of  pepper  unload  in  that  port 
every  year,  besides  other  ships  bringing  other 
spces.  That  country  is  very  popuhiua  and  very 
rich,  with  a  multitude  of  provinces  and  kingdoms 
and  cities  without  number,  under  one  sovereign 
who  is  called  the  Great  Khan,  which  name  signi- 
fies King  of  Kings,  whose  residence  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  province  of  Cathay.  His  predecessors 
two  hundred  years  ago  desired  an  alliance  with 
Christendom  ;  they  sent  to  the  pope  and  asked  for 
a  number  of  persons  learned  in  the  futh,  that  they 
might  be  enlightened ;  but  those  who  were  sent, 
having  encountered  obstacles  on  the  way,  returned.' 
Even  in  the  time  of  Eugenius  '  there  came  one  to 
Eugenins  and  made  a  declaration  concerning  their 
great  goodwill  toward  Christiana,  and  I  had  a  long 
talh  with  him  about  many  things,  about  the  great 
size  of  their  royal  palaces  and  the  remarkable 
length  and  breadth  of  their  rivers,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  such  that 
on  one  river  there  are  about  tv/o  hundred  cities, 
with  marble  bridges  very  long  and  wide  and  evety- 
where  adorned  with  columns.  This  country  is 
worth  seeking  by  the  Latins,  not  only  because 
great  treasures  may  be  obtuned  from  it,  —  gold, 
silver,  and  all  sorts  of  jewels  and  spices.  —  but  on 
account  of  its  learned  men,  philosojiluis,  and 
skilled  astrologers,  and  [in  order  that  we  may  sm] 
with  what  arts  and  devices  so  powerful  and  splen- 
did a  province  is  governed,  and  also  [Iiow]  they 
conduct  their  wars.     This  for  some  sort  of  t 
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to  his  request,  so  far  as  haste  and  my  occupations 
have  allowed,  ready  in  future  to  make  further 
response  to  his  royal  majesty  as  much  as  he  may 
wish.     Given  at  Florence  25th  June,  1474.' 

*^  From  ^  the  city  of  Lisbon  due  west  there  are 
26  spaces  marked  on  the  map,  each  of  which  con- 
ooDciudottof  *3ins  250  miles,  as  far  as  the  very  great 
flSf  i?Si  to  ^^  splendid  city  of  Quinsay.*  For  it 
coiambus.  jg  ^  hundred  miles  in  circumference  and 
has  ten  bridges,  and  its  name  means  City  of  Hea- 
ven, and  many  wonderful  things  are  told  about  it 
and  about  the  multitude  of  its  arts  and  revenues. 
This  space  is  ahnost  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
sphere.  That  city  is  in  the  province  of  Mangi,  or 
near  the  province  of  Cathay  in  which  land  is  the 
royal  residence.  But  from  the  island  of  Antilia, 
which  you  know,  to  the  very  splendid  island  of 

1  This  paragraph  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  to 
Colnmbns,  and  not  a  part  of  the  letter  to  Martinez,  which  has  jnst 
ended  with  the  date.  In  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio  the  two  letters 
are  mixed  together. 

'  On  modem  maps  HangHshow.  After  1127  that  city  was  for 
some  time  the  capital  of  China,  and  Marco  Polo*s  name  Qtit'nsajr 
represents  the  Chinese  word  Kingsae  or  **  capital,**  now  generally 
applied  to  Peking.  Marco  Polo  calls  it  the  finest  and  noblest 
city  in  the  world.  It  appears  that  he  does  not  oTerstate  the  oir- 
cnmference  of  its  walls  at  100  Chinese  miles  or  It,  equivalent  to 
about  30  English  miles.  It  has  greatly  diminished  since  Polo's 
time,  while  other  cities  hare  grown.  Toecanelli  was  perhaps 
afraid  to  repeat  Polo*s  figure  as  to  the  number  of  stone  bridges ; 
Polo  says  there  were  12,000  of  them,  high  enough  for  ships  to 
pass  under  I  We  thus  see  how  his  Venetian  fellow-citizens  came 
to  nickname  him  ^*  Messer  Marco  Milione.**  As  Colonel  Yule  says, 
"  I  believe  we  must  not  bring  Marco  to  book  for  the  literal  accu- 
racy of  his  statements  as  to  the  bridge ;  but  all  traveUers  have 
noticed  the  number  and  elegance  of  the  bridges  of  out  stone  ia 
this  part  of  China.'*    Marco  Polo,  voL  iL  p.  144. 
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Cipango^  there  are  ten  spaces.  For  that  island 
abounds  in  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and' 
they  cover  the  temples  and  palaces  with  solid  gold. 
So  through  the  unknown  parts  of  the  route  the 
stretches  of  sea  to  be  traversed  are  not  great. 
Many  things  might  perhaps  have  been  stated  more 
clearly,  but  one  who  duly  considers  what  I  have 
said  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  rest  for  himself. 
Farewell,  most  esteemed  one." 

Some  time  after  the  receint  of  this  letter  Co- 
lumbus  wrote  again  to  Toscanelli,  apparently  send- 
ing him  either  some  charts  of  his  own,  or  some 
notes,  or  something  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  No  such  letter  is  preserved,  but  Toscanelli 
replied  as  follows  :  — 

'*  Paul,  the  physicist,  to  Christopher  Columbus 
greeting.^    I  have  received  your  letters,  with  the 
things  which  you  sent  me,  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much.   I  rerard  as  noble  and  erand 
your  project  of  sailmg  from  east  to  west  aeoond  lettar 
according  to  the  mdications  furnished 
by  the  map  which  I  sent  you,  and  which  would  ap- 
pear still  more  plainly  upon  a  sphere.    I  am  much 
pleased  to  see  that  I  have  been  well  understood, 
and  that  the  voyage  has  become  not  only  possible 

^  For  Cipango,  or  Japan,  see  Yule's  Marco  Poloj  vol.  ii.  pp.  195- 
207.  The  venerable  astronomer's  style  of  composition  is  amns- 
ix^.  He  sets  ont  to  demonstrate  to  Golumbns  that  the  part  of  the 
Toyage  to  be  accomplished  throngh  new  and  nnfamiliar  stretches 
of  the  Athuitio  is  not  g^at ;  bnt  he  is  so  full  of  tlie  glories  of 
Cathay  and  Cipango  that  he  keeps  rererting  to  that  subject,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  his  exposition.  His  argument,  how- 
erer,  is  perfectly  cleu. 

'  The  original  of  this  letter  is  not  forthcoming.  I  translate 
from  Vita  dtlT  Ammiraglio,  cap.  viiL 
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but  certain,^  fraught  with  honour  as  it  must  be, 
and  inestimable  gain,  and  most  lofty  fame  among 
all  Christian  people.  You  cannot  take  in  all  that 
it  means  except  by  actual  experience,  or  without 
such  copious  and  accurate  information  as  I  have 
had  from  eminent  and  learned  men  who  have  come 
from  those  places  to  the  Roman  court,  and  from 
merchants  who  have  traded  a  long  time  in  those 
parts,  persons  whose  word  is  to  be  believed  (j)er- 
8one  di  grande  autorita).  When  that  voyage 
shall  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  voyage  to  pow- 
erful kingdoms,  and  to  cities  and  provinces  most 
wealthy  and  noble,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  things 
most  desired  by  us ;  I  mean,  with  all  kinds  of 
spices  and  jewels  in  great  abundance.  It  will  also 
be  advantageous  for  those  kings  and  princes  who 
are  eager  to  have  dealings  and  make  alliances 
with  the  Christians  of  our  countries,  and  to  learn 
from  the  erudite  men  of  these  parts,^  as  well  in 
religion  as  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  are  of 
great  courage,  and  the  whole  Portuguese  nation, 
which  has  always  had  men  distinguished  in  all  such 
enterprises,  are  now  inflamed  with  desire^  to  exe- 
cute the  said  voyage." 

^  Yet  poor  old  Toscanelli  did  not  lire  to  aee  it  aocompliahed ; 
be  died  in  1482,  before  Colnmbus  left  Portugal. 

^  Tbat  is,  of  Europe,  and  espeoiaUy  of  Italy.  Toscanelli  again 
refers  to  Kublai  Khan^s  message  to  the  pope  whiob  —  more  or 
less  mixed  np  with  the  yagne  notions  about  Prester  John  —  bad  evi- 
dently left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  European  mind.  In  trans- 
lating the  above  sentence  I  have  somewhat  retrenched  its  ezoes- 
■ive  verbiage  without  affecting  the  meaning. 

*  In  including  the  **  whole  Portuguese  nation**  as  feeliiig  this 
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These  letters  are  intotiBely  intereBting,  espeoiaJly 
the  one  to  Martmez,  which  reveals  the  fact  that 
as  early  aa  1474  the  notion  that  a  weatward  route 
to  the  Indies  would  be  shorter  than  the  southward 
route  had  somehow  been  suggested  to  Alfonso 
V. ;  and  had,  moreover,  sufficiently  arrested  his 
attention  to  lead  him  to  make  inquiries  ^,^  g^  ,^ 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomer  within  S^^^J*^ 
reach.  Who  could  have  su^ested  this  ^^fTTwi* 
notion  to  the  king  of  Portugal?  Was  ''C*«»««t 
it  Colnmbos,  the  truned  mariner  and  map-maker, 
who  might  lately  have  been  pondering  the  theo- 
ries  of  Ptolemy  and  Mela  as  affected  by  the  voy- 
^e  of  Santarem  and  Escobar,  and  whose  connec* 
tion  with  the  MoBiz  and  Perestrelo  families  would 
now  doabtlesB  facilitate  his  access  to  the  court? 
On  some  accounte  this  may  seem  probable,  espe- 
cially if  we  bear  in  mind  Columbus's  own  state- 
ment implying  that  his  appeals  to  the  crown  dated 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  fourteen  years 
in  Portugal. 

All  the  circnmstances,   however,   seem    to   be 
equally  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Brst  suggestion  of  the  westward  route 
may  have  come  from  Toscanelli  himself,  wutdm*- 
through  the  medium  of  the  canon  Mar- 
tinez, who  had  for  bo  many  years  been  a  member 
of  King  Alfonso's  household.     The  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  lend  some  probabililv  to 
this  view :   "  I  have  formerly   spoken   with   yuu 
about  a  shorter  route  to  the  places  of  Spices  by 
4««r«,  tb«  g«ad  MtranaiiMi'i  entlmnami  igain  ran*  »n;  with 
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ocean  navigation  than  that  which  you  are  pnrsii- 
ing  by  Ghiinea."  It  was  accordingly  earlier  than 
1474 — how  much  earlier  does  not  appear — that 
such  discussions  between  Toscanelli  and  Martinez 
must  probably  have  come  to  the  ears  of  King 
Alfonso ;  and  now,  very  likely  owing  to  the  voy- 
age of  Santarem  and  Escobar,  that  monarch  began 
to  think  it  worth  while  to  seek  for  farther  infor- 
mation, ^^  an  exhibition  to  the  eye,"  so  that  mari- 
ners not  learned  in  astronomy  like  Toscanelli 
might  ^*  grasp  and  comprehend  "  the  shorter  route 
suggested.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Flor- 
entine astronomer,  who  was  seventy-seven  years 
old  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  had  already  for  a 
long  time  entertained  the  idea  of  a  westward 
route ;  and  a  man  in  whom  the  subject  aroused  so 
much  enthusiasm  could  hardly  have  been  reticent 
about  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  Martinez  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  descanted  ^  upon  the  glory 

^  Lnigi  Pnlci,  in  his  famous  romantio  poem  pabluhed  in  1481, 

has  a  conple  of  striking  stanzas  in  which  Astarotte  says  to  Ri- 

naldo  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Heronles  shaU  binsh  to  se« 

how  far  beyond  his  Pillars  the  ships  shall  soon  go  forth  to  find 

another  hemisphere,  for  although  the  earth  is  as  round  as  a  wheel, 

yet  the  water  at  any  given  point  is  a  plane,  and  inasmuoh  as  aU 

things  tend  to  a  common  centre  so  that  by  a  dsTine  mystery  the 

earth  is  suspended  in  equilibrium  among  the  .itara,  just  so  there  is 

an  antipodal  world  with  cities  and  castles  unknown  to  men  of  olden 

time,  and  the  sun  in  hastening  westwards  descends  to  shine  upon 

those  peoples  who  are  awaiting  him  below  the  hozixon :  — 

SappI  cbe  questa  opinione  h  Tana 
Peroh^  piji  oltre  nayicar  al  paote, 
Per6  che  I*  acqua  in  ogni  parte  h  ptana, 
Beochi  la  terra  abbi  forma  di  ruote ; 
Era  plti  groaaa  allor  la  geate  amana, 
Tal  che  potrebbe  arroaafme  le  gote 
Brcole  ancor,  d*  aver  poatt  que'  aegnl, 
PercbA  piii  oltre  paawranao  i  legnL 
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and  riches  to  be  found  by  sailing  ^straight  to 
Cathay,"  and  there  were  many  channels  through 
which  Columbus  might  have  got  some  inkling  of 
his  views,  even  before  going  to  Portugal. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  letter  clearly 
proves  that  at  that  most  interesting  period,  in  or 
about  1474,  Columbus  was  already  meditating 
upon  the  westward  route.^    Whether  he  owed  the 


■sdar  fill  nan*  attro  wnlipBifto, 
Pttr&  eh«  a1  oantro  ofni  ooaa  rBprime : 
BlocM  1a  torn  par  dlTta  miflterio 
Bocpeaa  ito  fn  le  atoUa  •obUine, 
S  lagglA  MO  dtti,  cMtoUa,  •  Imiwrio; 
Mft  Bol  oognobboo  quail*  gento  primal 
VaA  aha  0  aol  dl  wunmimr  i*  albatte, 
Dora  io  diao  the  lifgib  a*  aapatU. 

Pnlci,  Morganie  MaggUirtf  zxr.  229, 230. 


Tins  propbeey  of  wnsieni  diaoorery  oombines  with  the  attio- 
Domical  knowledge  here  ihows,  to  remind  ne  that  the  Fknentine 
Palei  waa  a  f eUow-towaaman  and  most  likely  an  mrnnaintanft  of 
Toaeanelli 

^  It  waa  f  ormeriy  aMmned,  without  hedtatioOf  that  the  letter 
Iran  Toeeanelli  to  Colombna  was  written  and  sent  in  1474.  The 
leader  will  ohoerre,  howoTor,  that  while  the  encloeed  letter  to 
MartiDes  ia  dated  June  25,  1474,  the  letter  to  Colomboa,  in  which 
it  waa  enclosed,  has  no  date.  Bat  acoording  to  the  text  as  given 
in  Vita  deU*  Ammiraglioy  cap.  yiiL,  this  would  make  no  difference, 
for  the  letter  to  Colombns  was  sent  only  a  few  days  later  than 
the  original  letter  to  Martines :  "  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  another 
letter,  which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  {alquanti  giomi  fa)  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  the  honsehold  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  before  the  wars  of  Castile,  in  reply  to  another, "  etc  This 
friend,  Martines,  had  evidently  been  a  gentleman  of  the  house- 
hold of  Alfonso  V.  since  before  the  civil  wan  of  Castile,  which 
in  1474  had  been  going  on  intennittently  for  nine  yean  under  the 
feeble  Henry  IV.,  who  did  not  die  until  December  12,  1474.  Toa- 
eanelli apparently  means  to  say  ^  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  for 
ten  yean  or  more  been  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  honsehcJd,**  etc ; 
only  instead  of  mentioning  the  number  of  years,  he  alludes  less 
precisely  (as  most  people,  and  perhaps  especially  old  people,  are 
^t  to  do)  to  the  most  notable,  mentionable,  and  glaring  fact  in 
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idea  to  ToscaneUi,  or  not,  is  a  question  of  no  great 
ThAidMWM  ™P<>^'fcaiice  so  far  as  concerns  his  own 
g«^^^  originality  \  for  the  idea  was  already  in 
form  of  tiM  the  air.  The  originality  of  Columbus 
did  not  consist  in   his   conceiving   the 

Hie  history  of  the  Peninsula  for  that  decade,  —  namely,  the  dvil 
ivars  of  Castile.    As  if  an  American  writer  iii  1864  had  said,  *'  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  heen  secretary  to  A.  B.  since  before  the 
war,''  instead  of  sayings  ^  for  foor  years  or  more."     This  is  the 
only  ressonable  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  it  stands  aboTe,  and 
it  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Hnmboldt  (Examen  critique,  torn.  L 
p.  225).     Italian  and  Spanish  writers  of  that  day,  however,  were 
lavish  with  their  commas  and  sprinkled  them  in  pretty  mach  at 
haphazard.    In  this  case  Ferdinand's  translator,  UUoa,  sprinkled 
in  one  comma  too  many,  and  it  fell  just  in  front  of  the  daase 
"before  the  wan  of  Castile; "  so  that  ToscaneUi's  sentence  was 
made  to  read  as  follows :  "  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  another  letter, 
which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  afriend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of 
the  honsehold  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  before  the  wars  of  Cas- 
tile, in  reply  to  another,"  etc   Now  this  nnhappy  comma,  comiqg 
after  the  word  **  Portugal,"  has  caused  ream  after  ream  of  good 
paper  to  be  inked  up  in  discussion,  for  it  has  led  some  critics  to 
widerstand  the  sentence  as  follows :  '*  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  aa* 
other  letter,  which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  before  the  wars  of 
Castile,  to  a  friend  of  mine,"  etc    This  reading  brought  things 
to  a  pretty  pass.    Eyidently  a  letter  dated  June  25, 1474,  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  civil  wan  of  Castile,  which  be- 
gan in  1465.     It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  phrase  most 
refer  to  the  "  War  of  Succession  "  between  Castile  and  Portugal 
(in  some  ways  an  putgrowth  from  the  civil  wan  of  Castile)  which 
began  in  May,  1475,  and  ended  in  September,  1479.    M.  d'Aveao 
thinks  that  the  letter  to  Columbus  must  have  been  written  after 
the  latter  date,  or  more  than  five  yean  later  than  the  enclosed 
letter.    M.  Harrisse  is  somewhat  less  exacting,  and  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  written  at  any  time  after  this  war 
had  fairly  begun,  —  say  in  the  summer  of  1475,  not  more  than  a 
year  or  so  later  than  the  enclosed  letter.    Still  he  is  disposed  on 
some  accounts  to  put  the  date  as  late  as  1482.    The  phrase  al» 
quanti  giomifa  will  not  allow  either  of  these  interprotadons.    It 
means  "  afew  days  ago,"  and  cannot  possibly  mean  a  year  ago^ 
vtill  less  five  yean  ago.     The  Spanish  retranslator  from  UUoi 
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pOBBibilit;  of  reacbing  the  shores  of  Cathay  by  gall- 
ing west,  but  in  hia  conceiving  it  in  BtLch  distinct 

randen  it  exactl;  lUgvw  dim  hd  (Navamte,  CtiUccim,  torn.  U, 
p.  1),  and  Hnmboldt  {loc.  cil.)  ha>  it  if  ji  a  qudqua  jotirt.  U  «* 
oonld  be  nue  that  t^e  eipmanon  is  a  coirect  noderiiig  of  tha 
loM  Ladii  origiDsl,  ve  might  f«*l  mn  that  the  Isttar  Ut  Colam- 
bna  moat  haT«  b««D  vnttim  *■  sarlj  as  the  beginning  of  AagiM^ 
1474.  Bnt  now  the  gceat  work  of  Lu  Casas,  after  iTiug-  in  man. 
BBcript  for  314  yean,  baa  at  length  been  pabliahed  in  I6TS.  Laa 
Caaae  giTea  a  Spamab  Teraion  of  the  Tiwonelli  latten  {Hittoria 
lU  lot  India*,  torn.  L  pp.  H2-9T),  whiob  ii  nnqoeitionablj  oldtr 
tl(aD  Ulloa'i  Italian  rernan,  though  perbap*  not  neoeaurily  more 
aocniale.  The  phiaee  in  L»  Cbbu  is  not  algtinot  diat  hd,  bnt 
kd  diat,  L  •.  not  "  a  few  daja  ago,"  bnt  "soma  time  ago."  Joat 
wbioh  axproaaicai  Toaoanalli  used  cannot  Im  determinad  nnlas* 
■lanebodj  ia  f  ortnnate  enongh  to  discover  tbe  lost  Latin  originaL 
The  pbiSM  in  Ias  Caaaa  admits  much  more  latitnde  of  meaning' 
than  tha  otbai.  I  ahoold  nippaea  that  lid  diat  might  refer  to  an 
■Tent  •  jeai  or  two  old,  which  would  admit  of  the  interpretation 
oooaideied  admisuble  b;  M.  Harriaae.  I  should  hardly  aappoae 
that  it  oonld  rafer  to  an  ereot  five  or  «z  jean  old ;  if  Toscanelli 
had  been  referrii^  in  1470  or  1480  to  a  latter  written  in  1474,  his 
pbnwe  woold  piobabl;  have  appeared  in  Spaniah  as  aiguwn  allot 
Arf,  L  e.  "a  few  yean  ago,"  not  as  hd  dim.  H.  d'ATOiaa's  hj- 
potheni  aeemi  to  ma  not  onlj  ineonaiatent  with  the  phraae  Atf 
diat,  bnt  othenriae  improbabls.  The  trightfnl  anarchj  in  Cas- 
tile, which  began  in  14S6  with  the  attempt  to  depoM  Henr;  IV, 
and  alter  tbe  aoMeaaion,  was  in  great  meaanre  a  aeriaa  of  raT- 
Bging  eampaigna  and  raids,  now  more  general,  now  more  local,  and 
can  hardly  be  aud  to  ban  «ome  to  an  end  befom  Heury'a  death 
in  1474.  Hm  war  which  began  with  tha  invasion  of  Caatila  b; 
Alfomo  V.  of  Fortngal,  in  May,  1476,  was  aimplj  a  later  phase  of 
the  same  seriet  of  oonflicta,  growing  ont  of  disputed  claims  to  the 
etown  aud  rivalries  among  great  barona,  in  many  n-^prcta  stmilar 
to  tha  oontemparary  anarchy  in  England  called  ()<  -  ^^'  ;-  •■:  the 
Roses.  It  is  not  likely  that  Toscanelli,  writing  m  i:i\  t'uun  be- 
tween 1475  and  1460,  and  apeaking  of  llie"van>>l  Cutilo  "  in 
die  plnral,  conid  have  had  1474  in  his  mind  as  a  dat^ 
those  wars;  to  hia  mind  it  woold  have  rightly  apptnti 
ia  the  midst  of  them.  In  any  can,  therefore,  bin  ird 
ba  to  ■  tiiDa  before  146B,  and  Humboldt's  intarprt't:jt 
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and  practical  shape  as  to  be  ready  to  make  the 
adventure  in  his  own  person.  As  a  matter  of  theory 
the  possibility  of  such  a  voyage  could  not  fail  to 
be  suggested  by  the  globular  form  of  the  earth ; 
and  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  that  had  been 
generally  admitted  by  men  learned  in  physical 
science.  Aristotle  proved,  from  the  different  alti* 
tudes  of  the  pole-star  in  different  places,  that  the 
earth  must  necessarily  be  a  globe.  Moreover, 
says  Aristotle,  ^^  some  stars  are  seen  in  Egypt  or 
at  Cyprus,  but  are  not  seen  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  these;  and  the  stars  that  in  the  north 
are  visible  while  they  make  a  complete  circuit, 
there  undergo  a  setting.  So  that  from  this  it  is 
manifest,  not  only  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is 
round,  but  also  that  it  is  part  of  not  a  very  large 
sphere ;  for  otherwise  the  difference  would  not  be 
80  obvious  to  peraons  making  so  smaU  a  change  of 
place.  Wherefore  we  may  judge  that  those  per- 
sons  who  connect  the  region  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  with  that  towards 
India^  and  who  assert  that  in  this  way  the  sea  is 
ONE,  do  not  assert  things  very  improbable."  ^     It 

probability  correct.  The  letter  from  Toecanelli  to  Oolnmbns 
was  probably  'written  witbin  a  year  or  two  after  June  25, 1474. 

On  aocount  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  Toecanelli  letters, 
and  becanae  the  early  texts  are  found  in  books  which  the  reader 
is  not  likely  to  have  at  hand,  I  have  giren  them  entire  in  the 
Api>endix  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

^  *n(rrc  rk  hw'kp  rri%  ice^aXi}s  Harpa  fitydXiiv  Hx^^^  ^^  ^eroiSo* 
XV>  f^fi^  M  ^ft^^  ^yt<r9ai  rphs  ipKTOP  re  «al  fi9<nifi$plc»  /urum 
$alyov<ruf '  Hyioi  yitp  4y  Alyi&irTtp  fihr  iurr4p(S  hpmrrai^  iral  vcpl 
K^pov  iv  TOif  iep6s  ipxroy  Si  x^P^^^^  ^^X  ^p^t^a*  fcaX  r&  9A  vovti 
rht  i¥  roU  vpht  i^>icThv  <l>aiy6fifva  r&y  harp&v^  tv  iKftpoitrois  rtfvott 
voictrai  Zdruf,  'dar^  ob  i»6vov  iic  roinpw  V^Xov  T^pvp^pkt  tr  rh  cj^i/im 
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Ans  appears  that  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
before  Columbus  took  counsel  of  Tosca-  uj,™„o,4 
neUi, "  those  persons  "  to  whom  Aristotle  "  *''""'* 
alluiles  were  discussing,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  this 
same  subject.  Eratosthenes  held  that  it  wonld 
be  easy  enoogh  to  sail  from  Spain  to  India  on 
the  same  parallel  were  it  not  for  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean.^  On  the  other  hand,  Seneca 
muntained  that  the  distance  was  probably  not  so 
very  great,  and  that  with  favouring  winds  a  ship 
might  make  the  voyage  in  a  few  days.*  In  one 
of  his  tragedies  Seneca  has  a  striking  passage' 
which  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  referring  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  is  certtunly  one  of 

rijt  Tqt,  iMi  ul  tn^lpat  oi  liryJxtij,  Oi  yip  ir  oBth  mxt  M' 
Si|Aor  ^lii  fufiim^rati  sSrit  fipax^.  Ait  roii  iia^aiiB^rm 
rvf^mw  Tbr«p)  'iit'HpaicAt(Diii<nii\iitT^Di>T^*(plT))r'IrB'K4>'i 
Kol  nErer  viv  rpiwar  tlni  i^t  Si^wrrar  >ifa«,  fit)  tdax  inOt^fifii- 
HIT  (friffTa  !«(»',  Aiutotle,  Dt  Cola,  iL  14.  He  go«  on  to  «ay 
thU  "  those  penoBi"  >Jleg«  the  eiuteiiiM  of  elaphants  alike  in 
llsantanla  and  in  India  iD  proof  of  their  theory. 

»A«!*  A/Hi  iK  rtit  Ifinptat  til  riir  "WmV  Sid  too  alnoi  nfXLU^ 
)lm.    Strabo,  i  4,  S  6- 

*  "Quuitani  anim  wt,  qnod  ab  nltimii  lito 
•d  Indos  jaeet  ?    PanoiMmmun  dienuD  ipatinm,  a!  ui 
Tuitiii  imptent."    Seneoa.  Nat.  Qiuut.,  i.  prof,  i  11. 


Luat,  rt  lanoH  pAtoit  IbUbm, 
TaUiTK(aB  BCPTM  dBtefit  ortw, 
Nea  lit  tmili  nlUim  Thola. 

BniKa.  irsiai,  ne 
Id  the  copy  of  Seneca's  tragediea,  published  at  V 
bangbt  at  Yalladolid  bj  Ferdinand  Coliunbnc  in  M>< 
4  reab  (plna  2  Tsali  for  bindi)%),  and  now  to  be  tee:, 
teoa  Colombina,  there  ii  a  marginal  note  attached  t<  • 
"hae  propligtia  azplata  E  per  patrS  men;  eriatofoti]  w[»ali 
•nno  1402." 
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the  most  notable  instances  of  prophecy  on  recorcL 
There  will  come  a  time,  he  says,  in  the  later  years, 
when  Ocean  shall  loosen  die  bonds  by  which  we 
have  been  confined,  when  an  immense  land  shall 
^^^^^^^  he  revealed,  and  Tethys  shaU  disclose 
■ndtto^  new  worlds,  and  Thule  will  no  longer 

be  the  most  remote  of  countries.  In 
Strabo  there  is  a  passage,  less  commonly  noticed, 
which  hits  die  truth — as  we  know  it  to<lay  — 
even  more  closely.  Having  argued  that  the  total 
length  of  the  Inhabited  World  is  only  about  a 
third  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  the 
temperate  zone,  he  suggests  it  as  possible,  or  even 
probable,  that  within  this  space  there  may  be  an- 
other Inhabited  World,  or  even  more  than  one ; 
but  such  places  would  be  inhabited  by  different 
races  of  men,  with  whom  the  geographer,  whose 
task  it  is  to  describe  the  knoum  world,  has  no  con- 
cern.^ Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  Strabo's  mind.  In  such 
speculations,  so  far  as  his  means  of  verification 
went,  he  was  situated  somewhat  as  we  are  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  probable  inhabitants  of  Venus 
or  Mars. 
Early  in  the  Christian  era  we  are  told  by  an 

^  Kakovfuw  yhp  nlKoviuhniv  %9  oIkov/uw  mU  yff9tpl(ofitw '  iMmrm 
Z^  jcol  iv  rf  a^ff  c&icodry  (c^  ical  8^  olteov/iipas  c7mi  1^  jcal  rKtU 
out.  Strabo,  L  4,  §  6 ;  ical  y&p  ct  offrwr  Ixct,  o&x  ^^  ro^rmr  yt 
oUurai  rdy  wop*  ^fuv  *  dXA'  iKtiniP  AWiiw  oltcovfjJnir  B^riwm 
Zrtp  itrrl  iei9ap6v,  'Hiitv  Z\  rh  4v  attrg  ravra  Xcacr^oy.  Id.  ii. 
5,  §  13.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
anticipatioiis  of  modem  tmth  in  all  anoient  literature.  Bir.  Bim* 
bury  thinks  it  may  have  suggested  the  famous  veises  of  Seneos 
Jost  quoted.    Hutorjf  of  Ancient  Qtogrc^y,  yoL  iL  p.  224 
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emineDt  Greek  astronomer  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  sphericity  waa  accepted  by  all  competent 
persons  except  the  Epicureans.'  Among  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  while  in  general  they  denied  the  existence 
of  human  beings  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  CEcumene,  or  Inhabited  World,  ^iiiHilL 
this  denial  did  not  necessarily  inTolve  "" 
disbelief  in  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth.'  The 
views  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  of  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  clergy,  down  to  the  time  of  Co1um< 
bus,  were  probably  well  represented  in  the  book  of 
Cosmaa  Indicopleustes  already  cited.'  Neverthe- 
less among  the  more  enlightened  dei^  the  views 
of  the  ancient  astronomers  were  never  quit«  for- 
gotten, and  in  the  great  revival  of  intellectual  life 
is  the  thirteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
sphericity  was  again  brought  prominently  into  the 
foreground.  We  find  Dante  basing  upon  it  the 
ooemical  theory  elaborated  in  his  immortal  poem.* 
In  1267  Roger  Bacon  —  stimulated,  no  ^^ 

doubt,  by  the  reports  of  the  ocean  east 
of  Cathay — collected  passages  from  ancient  writem 

1  0(  9)  tuJnpoi  [L  a.  tho  Sttnos]  nai  Iri  fuAtt/iirir  irJmt,  «b1 
•J  i-AifsM  rAr  lii  roi  XMCparuniv  SiSaaKa\iioii  trfoipmiv  tbvu  rb 
aXW»  T^f  yqi  Sufitffaidirairre,  Claomadei,  L  8  i  of.  Lncntina, 
Dt  Btnim  Nat.,  L  lU&:i-1082 ;  Stahmjo,  Eckg.  L  19;  PlaUutih, 
Dt/arit  in  Orbt  Luna,  op.  vii. 

*  Sm  Anputuwi  Dt  deitatt  Dti,  xtL  9 ;  Laotaotina,  Iiut-  Div^^ 
8L  23  i  JanmiB,  Camm.  >■  Eiedtid,  i.  6;  Wbewell'i  Butarjiflir 
Inditttivt  Bcienca,  toI  L  p.  1S6. 

*  Sm  >boT«,  p.  280. 

*  For  SD  ■cconDt  of  tha  coainoftnphy  of  tha  Dinae  Co^led]^ 
llliiatiatad  vith  iutateaUng  dugnnna,  MA  Art«iri  do  MudMov 
Butovw  de  DaM*  JiigiUri,  Puta,  18U. 
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to  prove  that  thedistance  from  Spain  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  could  not  be  very  great.  Baeon*s 
argument  and  citations  were  copied  in  an  extremely 
curious  book,  the  '^  Imago  Mundi,"  published  in 
1410  by  the  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Bishop  oi 
Cambrai,  better  known  by  the  Latinized  form  of 
his  name  as  Petrus  AUiacus.  This  treatise,  which 
The » Imago  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  enjoyed 
Fe^  a    great    reputation,  was    a    favourite 

•^"^■**^  book  with  Columbus,  and  his  copy  of 
it,  covered  with  marginal  annotations  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  still  preserved  among  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  Biblioteca  Colombina.^  He  found 
in  it  strong  confirmation  of  his  views,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  reading  of  it  may  have  first  put 
such  ideas  into  his  head.  Such  a  point,  however, 
can  hardly  be  determined.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, these  ideas  were  in  the  air.  What  Colum- 
bus did  was  not  to  originate  them,  but  to  incarnate 
them  in  facts  and  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of 
life.    It  was  one  thing  to  suggest,  as  a  theoretical 

^  It  was  first  printed  without  indicatioii  of  place  or  date,  but 
probably  the  plaoe  was  Paris  and  the  date  somewhere  from  1483 
to  1490.  Manuscript  copies  were  Terj  oonmion,  and  Cdlnmbna 
probably  knew  the  book  long-  before  that  time.  There  is  a  good 
aoconnt  of  it  in  Humboldt's  Examen  critique,  torn,  i  pp.  61-76i, 
96-108.  Humboldt  thinks  that  such  knowledge  as  Columbus  had 
of  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers  was  chiefly  if  not  whoUy  ob. 
tained  from  AUiacus.  It  is  doubtful  if  Columbus  had  any  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  but  he  knew  the 
Ltber  Cosmographicus  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  Specvlvm  No' 
iurale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais  (both  about  1250),  and  drew  en- 
couragement from  them.  He  also  knew  the  book  of  Mandeville, 
first  printed  in  French  at  Lyons  in  1480,  and  a  Latin  translatioii 
of  Marco  Polo,  published  in  1485,  a  copy  of  which,  with  mai^ginal 
MS.  notesi  b  now  in  the  Coiombinai 
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^2fcj^^'        •  -   •   * 

ralbCtt0  niui9  caratoem.  ba    ^  •♦  -nr^w^  ^^*  ««r»rji»« 

fmcac  frogca  otcc  b)>cini9 
Ktft^tooiiim .  drpbanm  in 

*j)nao(ba^nm<>ii  Tbt  .^^^  ^i^L^^  ^;:;^^ 
>  dboncfi^nts  4C  tmaiefo  t^u^r^Mr  ^  ^^  ^"^'^  t^f^ 


f POM  t>atot  miign<  c- Pa?  ^#».r«:i.^i;>»v;l5 

ipfc  bicac  £nropa)  cflt  ma        ,    -^ 

t  propcicr  ixgionrm  "pacte  •V«^"t*»^**' 

oj  mariB  masnu  orfcniota  ^Ur V.-4- ^k  JLi, 

;ani  inFmorrm  Tdt  iMrica;    -^5:^%0^7:J*^ 
lis  inou  odircnotr  a  crop  j 
.  ao  monccm  /iF)a(c3.  i  rrgi 
if  none  /lr)nniinraair  K)i 
til  6>^cne  -  Ma  Tub  foini    *.^i^  rr:^  w^  r-£  ^ 
loorqoanonciftrcrmo-,   liUh^-J^^U^.A''^  •* 
'id  m  mroio  babtraaonta  "^^ ' 

j€dx)etcrcpcemoncamm  :f 

'ntontflponctia  ftiorafatc    K^^r-^U^caT 
^\ raiujDggln mcDio ccnrr'"   ~»^**«KTr,.  "^    "^ 
cc  babicabllfi0t)C  oiicnouc 
I'inl  ficuc  rupraotcaim  cfl  I 
./dd9lnotr.'  Ca.  Kt)i< 

notalnqlacact.  erort 

itrabtltii  y^9Lr\xxwt.  F)i 

fagrocLDuoa  aibtcon»  !^^^«*^».l.4.?^t^;:;; 

parittcocraaoftittfcunc .  5^*^/  «^^==i/^//%ii^ 

2amcn  rrrpcAdsm  qui  ibi  f ^f «^a1^;? 

Annotatioiis  by  Coluinbiii. 
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possibilily,  that  Cathay  might  be  reached  by  saOing 
westward ;  and  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  prove 
that  the  enterprise  was  feasible  with  the  ships  and 
instruments  then  at  command. 

The  principal  consideration,  of  conrse,  was  the 
distance  to  be  traversed ;  and  here  Columbus  vras 
helped  by  an  error  which  he  shared  with  many 
geographers  of  his  day.  He  somewhat  underesti* 
mated  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  overestimated  the  length  of  Asia.  The 
first  astronomer  to  calculate,  by  scientific  methods, 
the  circumference  of  our  planet  at  the  equator 
Andeot  mo.  ^^'^^  Eratosthcncs  (b.  c.  276-196),  and 
S!!f?f  um^  he  came — all  things  considered  — fairly 
fiSjSi"Sf  iSr  ^®*r  ^^  *™*^  5  he  made  it  25,200  geo- 
^**^™'**~-  graphical  miles  (of  ten  stadia),  or  about 
one  seventh  too  great.  The  true  figure  is  21,600 
geographical  miles,  equivalent  to  24,899  English 
statute  miles.^  Curiously  enough,  Posidonius,  in 
revising  this  calculation  a  century  later,  reduced 
the  figure  to  18,000  miles,  or  about  one  seventh 
too  smalL  The  circumference  in  the  latitude 
of  Gibraltar  he  estimated  at  14,000  miles;  the 
length  of  the  CEcumene,  or  Inhabited  World,  he 
called  7,000 ;  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Spanish  strand  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia 
veas  the  other  7,000.  The  error  of  Posidonius  was 
partially  rectified  by  Ptolemy,  who  made  the  equa« 
torial  circumference  20,400  geogiaphical  miles,  and 

^  See  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Agtronomy^  p.  140.  For  an  aooooni 
of  the  method  employed  by  Eratosthenes,  see  Delambref  Hittoir% 
de  Vattronomie  anciennef  torn.  L  pp.  86-91 ;  Lewis,  Astronomy  qf 
CAe  AncienUf  p.  lOa 
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the  length  of  a  degree  56.6  nules.^  This  estimate, 
in  which  the  error  was  less  than  one  sixteenth,  pre- 
Tailed  until  modem  times.  Ptolemy  also  supposed 
the  Inhabited  World  to  extend  over  about  half  the 
circumference  of  the  temperate  zone,  but  the  other 
half  he  imagined  as  consisting  largely  of  bad  hmds, 
quagmires,  and  hmd -locked  seas,  instead  of  a  vast 
and  open  ocean.' 

Ptolemy's  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  In- 
habited World  was  considerably  modified  in  the 
minds  of  those  writers  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
book  of  Marco  Polo.  Among  these  persons  was 
Toscanelli.  This  excellent  astronomer  xo«sMi6m»f 
calculated  the  earth's  equatorial  cir-  ^^JfST^ 
cnmference  at  almost  exactly  the  true  ""'^ 
figure;  his  error  was  less  than  124  English  miles 
in  excess.  The  circumference  in  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  he  made  26  x  250  x  8  =  19,500  miles.^  Two 
thirds  of  this  figure,  or  18,000  miles,  he  allowed 

^  See  Bnnbnry^B  Hittory  of  Ancient  Geography^  toI.  ii.  pp.  95- 
VI,  546^79 ;  MiUler  and  Donaldaon,  Hittory  of  Greek  LiUrtUure, 
ToLiiL  p.268. 

'  Stnbo,  in  aigmng  against  this  theory  of  bad  lands,  etc.,  as 
obetacles  to  ocean  navigation  —  a  theory  which  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  old  as  Hipparchus — has  a  passage  which  finely  expresses 
the  loneliness  of  the  sea :  —  Ofrff  yiip  vcpivXtir  4wixufHi<rain'9tf 
ffTra  i»a<rTpi^curr§s,  ohx  Mi  liirtipov  ripht  itniwirrovtr^s  jkoI 
jcwXuo^tnrt,  rhv  iwdKtiwa  wKovp  iu^aitpowrBiiytu  ^trlp,  iiWk  ^r^ 
kiroplas  Kti  ifftifdas^  oMp  ^rrov  r^r  BaXiTrnis  ix^^*  ^^''  w6pop 
(lib.  i.  cap.  L  §  8).  When  one  thinks  of  this  ikwopla  and  ipvp^o^ 
one  fancies  oneself  far  out  on  the  Atlantic,  alone  in  an  open  boat 
on  adondy  night,  bewildered  and  hopeless. 

'  See  abore,  p.  S60.  Toscanelli*s  mile  was  nearly  eqnlTalent 
to  the  English  statate  mile.  See  the  rery  important  note  in  Winr 
lor,  Narr,  and  Crit,Hitt.froL  L  p.  51. 
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for  the  length  of  the  CEcnmene,  from  Lisbon  east* 
ward  to  Qoinsay  (L  e.  Hang-chow),  leaving  6^00 
for  the  westward  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Quinsay. 
Thns  Toscanelli  elongated  Asia  by  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  His  Quinsay  would 
come  about  130°  W.,  a  few  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Zaiton  (L  e. 
Chang-chow),  the  easternmost  city  in  Toscanelli's 
China,  would  come  not  far  from  the  tip  end  of 
Lower  California.  Thus  the  eastern  coast  of  Ci- 
pango,  about  a  thousand  miles  east  from  Zaiton, 
would  fall  in  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  somewhere  near 
the  ninety-third  meridian,  and  that  island,  being 
over  a  thousand  miles  in  length  north  and  south, 
would  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
MMftioiiof  parallel  of  New  Orleans  and  that  of  the 
'"**^  '  city  of  Guatemala.  The  westward  voy- 
age from  the  Canaries  to  Cipango,  according  to 
Toscanelli,  would  be  rather  more  than  3,250 
miles,  but  at  a  third  of  the  distance  out  he  placed 
the  imaginary  island  of  "Antilia,"  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  supposed  Portuguese  sailors 
to  be  familiar.^  ^^  So  through  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  route,"  said  the  venerable  astronomer,  "  the 
stretches  of  sea  to  be  traversed  are  not  great," 

^  The  reader  will  also  notioe  upon  Tosoanelli's  map  the  iahuidf 
of  Brazil  and  St  Brandan.  For  an  account  of  all  these  f  abnlons 
ielands  see  Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist,,  rol.  i.  pp.  46-51.  The 
name  of  "  Antilia''  survives  in  the  name  "  Antilles,"  applied  sinoe 
abont  1502  to  the  West  India  islands.  All  the  islands  wast  of 
Toscanelli's  ninetieth  meridian  belong  in  the  Pacific.  He  drew 
them  from  his  understanding  of  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Poloi 
Friar  Odoric,  and  other  travellers.  These  were  the  isUads  sap> 
posed,  rightly,  though  vaguely,  to  abound  in  spices. 
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»»  not  mncli  more  than  2,000  English  miles,  not 
BO  long  as  the  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Guinea 
coast. 

While  Columbus  attached  great  importance  to 
these  calculations   and  carried  Toscanelli's  map 
^th  him  upon  his  first  voyage,  he  improved  some- 
what upon  the  estimates  of  distance,  and  thus  made 
his  case  still  more  hopefuL     Columbus  was  not 
enough  of  an  astronomer  to  adopt  Tos- 
canelli's improved  measurement  of  the  Pinion  oc  th* 
size  of  the  earth.    He  accepted  Ptolemy's  gobe.  the 
figure  of  20,400  geographical  miles  for  aBeumene, 
the  equatorial  girth,^  which  would  make  ot  the  Atkn- 
the  circumference  in    the   latitude  of 

^  Columbus  was  confirmed  in  this  ojnnion  by  the  book  of  the 
Arabisn  astronomer  Alfragan,  written  about  A.  D.  050,  a  Latin 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  1447.  There  is  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  it  in  Delambre,  Hittoirt  de  Pcutronomie  du  Moyen  Age^ 
pp.  63-73.  Colambns  proceeded  thronghont  on  the  assumption 
that  the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator  is  56.6  geographical 
miles,  instead  of  the  correct  figure  60.  This  would  oblige  him  to 
reduce  all  Toscanelli's  figures  by  about  six  per  cent.,  to  begin  with. 
Upon  this  point  we  hare  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Columbus 
himself,  in  an  autograph  maiginal  note  in  his  copy  of  the  Imago 
Mundif  where  he  expresses  himself  most  explicitly :  "  Nota  quod 
sepius  nayigando  ex  Ulixbona  ad  Austrum  in  Quineam,  notavi  cum 
diligentia  Tiam,  ut  solitum  naucleris  et  maliueriis,  et  preteria  ac- 
eepi  altitudinem  solis  cum  quadrants  et  aliis  instrumentis  plures 
Tioes,  et  inyeni  conoordare  cum  Alf  ragano,  yidelicet  responders 
quemlibet  gradum  milliariis  56§.  Quare  ad  banc  mensuram' 
fidem  adhibendam.  Tunc  igitur  possumus  dioere  quod  circnitns . 
Term  sub  am  equinoctiali  est  20,400  milliariorum.  Similiter 
que  id  inrenit  magister  Josephns  phisicns  et  astrologns  et  alii 
plures  missi  specialiter  ad  hoc  per  serenissimum  regem  Portn- 
galis,'*  etc. ;  anglice^  **  Obserre  that  in  sailing  often  from  Lisbon 
southward  to  Guinea,  I  carefully  marked  the  course,  according  to 
the  custom  of  skippers  and  mariners,  and  moreorer  I  took  the 
ann's  altitude  seyeral  times  with  a  quadrant  and  other  instm- 
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the  Canaries  about  18,000 ;  and  Columbus,  on  tba 
strength  of  sundiy  passages  from  ancient  authors 
which  he  found  in  Alliacus  (cribbed  from  Roger 
Bacon),  concluded  that  six  sevenths  of  this  cir- 
cumference  must  be  occupied  by  the  CEcumene, 
including  Cipango,  so  that  in  order  to  reach  that 
wonderful  island  he  would  only  have  to  sail  over 
one  seventh,  or  not  much  more  than  2,500  miles 
from  the  Canaries.^    An  authority  upon  which  he 

ments,  and  in  agreement  with  Alfragan  I  fonnd  that  each  degree 
[t  e.  of  longitude,  measnred  on  a  g^reat  circle]  anawezs  to  56} 
imleB.  So  that  one  may  lely  upon  this  meaaare.  We  may  there- 
fore say  that  the  eqaatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  is  20,400 
miles.  A  similar  result  was  ohtained  hy  Master  Joseph,  ^e  phy- 
sicist [or,  perhaps,  physician]  and  astronomer,  and  several  others 
sent  for  this  special  parpose  by  the  most  graoions  king  of  Porto- 
gal."  —  Blaster  Joseph  was  physician  to  John  II.  of  Portugal,  and 
was  asBociated  with  Martin  Behaim  in  the  invention  of  an  im- 
proved astrolabe  which  greatly  facilitated  ocean  navigation.^ 
The  exact  agreement  with  Ptolemy*s  figures  shows  that  by  a  mile 
Colmnbns  meant  a  geographical  mile,  equivalent  to  ten  Greek 
stadia. 

^  One  seventh  of  18,000  is  2,571  geographical  miles,  equivalent 
to  2,963  English  miles.  The  actual  length  of  Columbus's  first 
voyage,  from  last  sight  of  land  in  the  Canaries  to  first  sight  of  land 
in  the  B^iamas,  was  according  to  his  own  dead  reckonii^  about 
8,230  geographical  miles.  See  his  journal  in  Navarrete,  Coieccion^ 
tom.  i.  pp.  6-20. 

I  g^ve  here  in  parallel  columns  the  passage  from  Bacon  and  the 
one  from  Alliacus  upon  whi^h  Columbus  placed  so  much  reliance. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  generous  tolerance  of  much  that 
we  have  since  learned  to  stigmatize  as  plagiarism. 

From    Roger    Bacon.    Opus  From    Petroa'  Alliacus,   D» 

2£aju8    (a.  d.   1267),    London,  imagine   Mundi    (a.  d.   1410), 

1733,  ed.  Jebb,  p.  183:  —  ''Sed  Paris,  cir.   1490,  dap.  viii.  foL 

Aristoteles  vult  in  fine  secundi  13  b :  —  "  Summns  Aristotelea 

Coeli  et  Mundi  quod  plus  [terne]  dicit  quod  mare  parvum  est  in- 

habitetur  quam  quarta  pars.  Et  ter  finem  Hispanis  a  parte  ooci- 

Averroes  hoc  confirmat    Dicit  dentis  et  inter  prindpinm  India 
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placed  great  reliance  in  this  oonneotion  was  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  although   ^^^  tmtOL 
not  a  canonical  part  of  the  Bible  was   ^telf 
approved  by  holy  men,  and  which  ez- 
Ariatotolee  qnod  mar*  parmm    >  p«it«  orientM,  et  mlt  qood 
•it  inter  fi&em  Hiipmnwi  a  pute    plm    halHtetar    qn>m    qiurta 
ooeidentii  at  inter  priedpinm    pan,    at    Lwtmaet    boo    oon- 
IwUb  a  parte  orientii.    Et  Sen-    fimat.     Insnpsr  Seneca,  libn 
•cm,  libro  qninto  NatnnUnni,    quinto  Nataraliiiin,  dioit  qnod 
di*nt  quod  man  hoo   cat  nan-     man   tat  naTigabile  in  panma 
gaUle  in  pmoiwimia  diebns  n    diebna  n  veDtui  nt  oonTsmana. 
Tontna  ut  oonTeniens.    Et  Pli-    Et  Plinini  dooet  in  Natnralibns, 
nina  dooet  in  flatniaJibni  qnod     libra  ■eoouda,  qnod  naYigatiim 
B>i>^(atam  est  a  aimi  Ambieo    eat  a  nnn  Aisbioo   nique  ad 
naqne  ad  Oadea :   nnde  rafert    Qades    Heronlia    oon    mnltom 
qnendam    fngiiae    a  n^    mo    nuguo  tamptoe, 
prs  timora  at  inlisTit    liniun 
Maria  Rnbri  .   .    .   qui  oinnteT 

diatat   a  Uari  Indioo:  ...  ax 
qaa  natet  priueiplam  Indin  in 


tom  diatat  a  prinaipio  Aiabia 

■nb  tena  tam  parmm  man  eat    dant  allqid,  qnod  man  non  oat 

qnod  non  potaat  ooopeiin  trsa    tantom  qood  poaait    ooopann 

qnartaa    (emBL      Et    lioo    par    tree  qnartaa  teme.    Aooedit  ad 

aneloritalem    altarina    oonaide-    boo  auototitaa  Eadra  libro  na 

rationia  probatnr.    Nam  E^dnia    qoarto,  dioantia  qnod  aei  paitea 

didt    qnarto    libro,    qnod    aez 

partaa  tema  snnt  babitata  at    tama  sunt  babitata  et  ■eptim.i 

■aptima  eat  cooparta  aqnia.     Et     eat  oooperta  uiiuis, 

ne  aliqnia  inipodiat  baoo  anclo- 

ritatam,  dioana  qood  liber  ille 

«Bt  apooryphna  at  ipiota  ano- 

toritatia,    dicendom    aat    qnod     anina  libri   -i[ii:iprir» 

•aueti  habnerunt  ilium  librom    habnemnt  iu  i.vtTi'iiUa." 

in  nan  et  cnnfinnant  veritatoa 

wcraa  per  iUam  librom." 

CidambQa  mnat  either  bare  oMtied  the  b.n-.ib  uf  Alliuisus 
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pressly  asserted  that  six  parts  of  the  earth  (i.  e.  of 
the  length  of  the  (Ecumene,  or  north  temperate 
zone)  are  inhabited  and  only  the  seventh  part 
covered  with  water.  From  the  general  habit  of 
Columbus's  mind  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
chiefly  upon  this  scriptural  authority  that  he  based 
his  confident  expectation  of  finding  land  soon  after 
accomplishing  seven  hundred  leagues  fi'om  the 
Canaries.  Was  it  not  as  good  as  written  in  the 
Bible  that  land  was  to  be  found  there  ? 

Thus  did  Columbus  arrive  at  his  decisive  con- 
clusion, estimating  the  distance  across  the  Sea  of 
Darkness  to  Japan  at  something  less  than  the 
figure  which  actually  expresses  the  distance  to  the 
West  Indies.  Many  a  hopeful  enterprise  has  been 
ruined  by  errors  in  figuring,  but  this  wrong  cal- 

him  on  his  Yoyages,  or  else  hare  read  his  f  avonrite  paasag^  until 
he  knew  them  b j  heart,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  paa- 
sage  of  a  letter,  written  from  Hispaniola  in  1496  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  (Navarrete,  tom  i.  p.  261) :  —  **  £1  Aristotel  dioe  que 
este  mondo  es  peqnefto  y  es  el  agna  mny  poca,  y  qne  facilments 
se  pnede  pasar  de  Espafla  &  las  Indias,  y  esto  oonfirma  el  Ayenrys 
[AveiToes],  y  le  alega  el  oardenal  Pedro  de  Aliaoo,  aatoriiando 
este  decir  y  aquel  de  Seneca,  el  qnal  oonf  orma  con  estos.  ...  A 
esto  trae  una  antoridad  de  Esdras  del  teroero  libro  snyo,  adondo 
dice  que  de  siete  partes  del  mnndo  las  seis  son  deaoubiertas  y  la 
ona  es  cubierta  de  agoa,  la  cnal  antoridad  es  aprobada  por  San- 
tos, los  cnales  dan  antoridad  al  8°  ^  4^  libro  de  Esdras,  ansf  coma 
68  S.  Agnstin  i  S.  Ambrosio  en  sn  exdmertm^^^  etc  —  '^Singular 
period,''  exclaims  Humboldt,  "when  a  mixture  of  testimonies 
from  Aristotle  and  Arerroes,  Esdras  and  Seneca,  on  the  small 
extent  of  the  ocean  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  continental 
land,  afforded  to  monarohs  gfuarantees  for  the  safety  and  expe- 
diency of  costly  enterprises !  "  Cosmos^  tr.  Sabine,  yoI.  ii.  p.  2J>Q 
The  passages  cited  in  this  note  may  be  found  in  Humboldt,  Exa* 
Rcn  critiquef  tom.  i.  pp.  65-60.  Another  interesting  passage  froia 
Imago  Mundi^  cap.  xy.,  is  quoted  on  p.  78  of  the  same  work. 
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enlation  was  certainly  a  great  help  to  Columbus. 
Wlienwecoifsider  how  difficult  he  found  p^rtum** 
it  to  obtain  men  and  ships  for  a  voyage  SJi'^"!^ 
supposed    to  be  not  more  than   2,500  ""'■ 
milra  in  this  new  and  untried  direction,  we  must 
admit  that  his  chances  would  have  been  poor  in- 
deed if  he  had  propoBed  to  sail  westward  on  the 
Sea  of  Darkness  for  nearly  12,000  miles,  the  real 
distance  from  the  Canaries  to  Japan.     It  was  a 
case  where  the  littleneBs  of  the  knowledge  was  not 
s  dangerous  but  a  helpful  thing.    If  instead  of  the 
somewhat  faulty  astronomy  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
very  ha^  notions  prevalent  about  "the  Indies," 
the  correct  astronomy  of  Toscanelli  had  prer^ed 
and  had  been  joined  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
eastern  Asia,  Columbus  would  surely  never  have 
conceived  his  great  Bcbeme,  and  the  discovery  of 
America  would  probably  have  waited  to  he  mads 
by  accident.^     The  whole  point  of  his 
scheme  lay  in  its  promise  of  a  shorter  point  tnd 
route  to  the  Indies  than  that  which  the  o^mbu'* 
Portuguese  were    seeking  by  way  of 
Guinea.     Unless   it  was   probable   that  it  could 
furnish  such  a  shorter  route,  there  was  no  reason 
for  such  an  extraordinary  enterprise. 

The  years  between  147-i  ruH  1480  wcru  not  fa^ 
vourable  for  new  maritime  vi'iitnies  tm  thu  part  of 
the  Portuguese  government.  Tlio  war  with  Caa^ 
absorbed  the  enei^es  of  Alf'His..  V.  as  well  as  his 
money,  and  he  was  badly  bfntcn  into  the 
Abont  this  time  Columbus  was  wiilmg  i 
1  See  beiw,  toL  ii  ji.  i"! 
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on  ^^  the  five  habitable  zones,"  intended  to  refute 
the  old  notions  about  rerions  so  fiery 
•peooiatioiia  or  SO  iTozen  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  man. 
As  this  book  IS  lost  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  its  views  and  speculations,  but  it  ap- 
'(lears  that  in  writing  it  Columbus  utilized  sundry 
observations  made  by  himself  in  long  voyages  into 
the  torrid  and  arctic  zones.  He  spent  some  time 
Bu  Toyag*  *^  ^®  f  ortress  of  San  Jorge  de  la  Mina, 
to  Guinaa.       q^  jj^q  Qoldi  Coast,  and  made  a  study  of 

that  equinoctial  climate.^  This  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  1482,  the  year  in  which  the  fortress 
was  built.  Five  years  before  this  he  seems  to  have 
gone  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  or  diary,  preserved  by  his  son  and  by 
Las  Casas,  he  says :  —  ''In the  month  of  February, 
1477, 1  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  beyond 
Into  the^Cotio  the  islaud  of  Thule,  [to  ?]  an  island  of 
*  which  the  south  part  is  in  latitude  78^, 

not  63^,  as  some  say ;  and  it  [i.  e.  Thule]  does  not 
lie  within  Ptolemy's  western  boundaiy,  but  much 
farther  west.  And  to  this  island,  which  is  as  big 
as  England,  the  English  go  with  their  wares,  es- 
pecially from  Bristol.  When  I  was  there  the  sea 
was  not  frozen.  In  some  places  the  tide  rose  and 
fell  twenty-six  fathoms.  It  is  true  that  the  Thule 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  lies  where  he  says  it  does, 
and  this  by  the  moderns  is  called  Frislanda.''  ^ 

^  Vita  deW  Ammira^io^  cap.  ir. ;  Lu  Casas,  Historia^  torn.  i. 
p.  49. 

3  *'  lo  navigai  V  anno  m  oooo  Lxxm  nel  mese  di  Februo  oltra 
Tile  isola  cento  leghe,  la  cni  parte  Australe  ^  lontana  dall*  Eqni- 
DOttiale  settantatrft  grnuli,  e  non  seaaantatrd,  come  alcnni  Togliono ; 
p^  giaoe  dentro  deUa  linea,  che  include  V  Oocidente  di  Tolomeo^ 
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Taken  as  it  stands  this  passage  is  so  bewildering 
tliat  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  come  in  just 
this  shape  from  the  pen  of  Columbus.  It  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  abridged  from  some  diary  of  his  by 
some  person  unfamiliar  with  the  Arctic  seas ;  and 
I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  brackets  a  little  prep- 
osition which  may  perhaps  help  to  straighten  oat 
the  meaning.  By  Tbule  Columbus  doabttess  means 
Iceland,  which  lies  between  latitudes  64°  and  67°, 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  ran  be- 
yond it  as  far  as  the  little  island,  just  a  hundred 
leagues  from  Iceland  and  in  latitude 
71°,  since  discovered  by  Jan  Mayen  in  tJJ^J^ 
1611.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is 
more  intelli^ble.  It  is  true  that  Iceland  lies 
thirty  degrees  farther  west  than  Ptolemy  placed 
Thule ;  and  that  for  a  century  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  the  English 
did   much  fishing  in  the   waters   about   Iceland, 

ma  i  tnolto  pib  Ocddentala.  Et  a  quesU  uol&,  che  i  tento  g»nde, 
come  1'  Inghilterra,  tuido  gV  lo^leai  con  Is  loro  maroataotia, 
■pamalmeote  quelli  di  Briitul.  Et  *1  tempo  eha  in  ri  andu,  dod 
eiB  ooogelato  U  mam,  qiuuitaiiqne  vi  fonwro  n  gnm«  maree,  oIm 

ID  alcuTU  Inwlu  AscandeTft  yantuei  braccia,  e  diftcendera  altrataate 
ID  altena.  E  bene  il  Ten,  che  Tile,  qaella,  di  cni  Talomeo  fa 
mentioDa,  giace  dove  agli  dioe  ;  i&  qnosta  da^  moderai  4  cbiamata 
Friduida."  Vila  deW  Ammiraglio,  nap.  iv.  In  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1671,  tiere  are  no  qnotaticii-'i^  ..T^ . ,  .icil  iu  .uiiiu  ihdJitii 
editions,  where  thoBa  an  Boppliad,  tln'  .ni.it.iiinii  ia  »n.nfly  miiJo 
to  end  jiMt  before  the  l«»t  senteDci  ~u  ,,-,  U-  uiukn  it  appear  like 
»  gloea  of  Ferdinand'a.     Thiaia,hir..iii'r.  im  ~ 

died  in  1&30,  and  tlie  Zeno  narmtlu-    f  Prb>1iiudB  «w  not  falt- 
liihed  till  1558,80  tliat  the  only  9,.Lira>  fn 
eoold  have  oome  into  his  book  tiu>  hia  fntln 
of  tbe  paaaage  'a  proifil  liy  iij 
A  for  word,  in  Laa  Caaas,  HidOTi'i.  turn,  i 
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and  carried  wares  thither,  especially  from  BristoL^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Frislanda  Colum. 
bus  means  the  Fseroe  islands,^  which  do  lie  in 
and  rtopped  ^^®  latitude  though  not  in  the  longitude 
atioeiand.  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  As  for  the 
voyage  into  the  Jan  Mayen  waters  in  February,  it 
would  be  dangerous  but  by  no  means  impossible.' 
In  another  letter  Columbus  mentions  visiting  Eng- 
land, apparently  in  connection  with  this  voyage,^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  went  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship  from  Bristol. 

The  object  of  Columbus  in  making  these  long 
voyages  to  the  equator  and  into  the  polar  circle 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  gather  observations  upon 
climate.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
made  a  stop  at  some  point  in  Iceland,  it  was 
conjectured  by  Finn  Magnusson  that  Columbus 
T...Tp,tb-  mighthaveleamedsomethingaboutVin- 
lumbul^*  nSwt  ^^  which  scrvcd  to  guide  him  to  his 
andVndOT^  owu  enterprise  or  to  encourage  him  in 
^X^A  it-  Starting  from  this  suggestion,  it 
Toyacrea.  j^^^  bccn  argued  ^  that  Columbus  must 

have  read  the  geographical  appendix  to  Adam  of 
Bremen's  '^  Ecclesiastical  History ; "  that  he  must 

^  See  Thorold  Rogers,  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History^ 
London,  1888,  pp.  103,  310. 

^  See  aboYe,  p.  236. 

'  See  the  graphic  description  of  a  voyage  in  these  waters  in 
March,  1882,  in  Nansen's  T7ie  First  Crossing  of  Oreenland,  Lon- 
don, 1890,  voL  i.  pp.  140-152. 

^  '*  £  yidi  tutto  il  Levunte,  e  tntto  il  Ponente,  ohe  m.  dice  per 
andare  verso  il  Settentrione,  eio&  V  Inghilterra,  e  ho  oamminat* 
per  la  Guinea."     Vita  delT  AmmiragliOf  cap.  ir. 

^  See  Anderson's  America  not  discovered  by  Columbus,  Ghioago^ 
1874 ;  3d  ed.  enlai^,  Chicago,  1883. 
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have  understood,  as  we  now  do,  the  reference 
therein  made  to  V inland ;  that  he  made  his  voyage 
to  Iceland  in  order  to  obtain  further  information ; 
that  he  there  not  only  heard  about  Vinland  and 
other  localities  mentioned  in  the  sagas,  but  also 
inentaUy  placed  them  about  where  they  were 
>  placed  in  1837  by  Professor  Bafn ;  that,  among 
other  things,  he  thus  obtained  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  latitude  28^ 
N. ;  and  that  during  fifteen  subsequent  years  of 
weary  endeavour  to  obtain  ships  and  men  for  his 
westward  voyage,  h«  sedulously  refrained  from 
using  the  most  convincing  argument  at  his  com- 
mand,—  namely  that  land  of  continental  dimen- 
sions had  actually  been  found  (though  by  a  very 
different  route)  in  the  direction  which  he  indi- 
cated. 

I  have  already  given  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Columbus  arrived  at  the  firm  belief 
that  by  sailing  not  more  than  about  2,500  geograph- 
ical miles  due  west  from  the  Canaries  he  should 
reach  the  coast  of  Japan.  Every  step  of  that  ex- 
planation is  sustained  by  documentary  evidence, 
and  as  his  belief  is  thus  completely  accounted  for, 
the  hypothesis  that  he  may  have  based  it  upon  in- 
formation obtained  in  Iceland  is,  to  say  the  least, 
superfluous.  We  do  not  need  it  in  order  to  ex- 
plain his  actions,  and  accordingly  his  actions  do 
not  afford  a  presumption  in  favour  of  it.  There 
is  otherwise  no  reason,  of  course,  for  That  hypoth- 
refusing  to  admit  that  he  might  have  JJlJ^'S 
obtained  information  in  Iceland,  were  **•'»▼«"• 
there  any  evidence  that  he  did.     But  not  a  scrap 
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of  sach  evidence  has  ever  been  produced.  Every 
step  in  the  Scandinavian  hypothesis  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption. 

First  it  is  assumed  that  Columbus  must  have 
read  the  appendix  to  Adam  of  Bremen's  history. 
But  really,  while  it  is  not  impossible  tiiat  he  should 

have  reaci  that  document,  it  is,  on  the 
ibie  that^^  wholc,  improbable.  The  appendix  was 
inewofAdam  first  printed  in  Lindenbrog*8  edition, 
idiu^?to'  published  at  Leyden,  in  1595.  The 
'  eminent  Norwegian  historian,  Gustav 
Storm,  finds  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  just  six 
MSS.  of  Adam's  works  can  now  be  traced.  Of 
these,  two  were  preserved  in  Denmark,  two  in 
Hamburg,  one  had  perhaps  already  wandered 
southward  to  Leyden,  and  one  as  far  as  Vienna. 

Dr.  Storm,  therefore,  feels  sure  that 
^TOuidhAT*  Columbus  never  saw  Adam's  mention 
STbe  had         of  Vinland,  and  pithily  adds  that  ^^  had 

Columbus  known  it,  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  perhaps  to  the  North  Pole."  ^  From  the  ao- 
coimt  of  this  mention  and  its  context,  which  I 
have  already  given,^  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  if  Columbus  had  read  the  passage  he 
could  have  imderstood  it  as  bearing  upon  his  own 
problem.     There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  the 

^  **  Det  er  derfor  sikkert,  at  Colnmbns  ikke,  som  nog'le  bar 
f orxnodet,  kan  have  kjendt  Adam  af  Bremeoa  Beretning  om  Vin- 
laad ;  m.  kan  gjeme  tilf flie,  at  havde  Golumbiis  kjendt  den,  Yilde 
den  ikke  hare  kunnet  Tise  ham  Vei  til  Vesten  (Indien),  mei 
kanake  til  Nordpolen."  Aarhtger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndigked, 
1887,  ii.  2,  p.  301. 

>  See  aboYe,  p.  210. 
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assmnption  tbat  Columbus  went  to   Iceland  in 
order  to  make  inquiries  about  Vinland. 

It  may  be  argued  that  even  if  he  did  not  go  for 
such  a  purpose,  nevertheless  when  once  there  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  incidentally  to  get  the 
information.    This,  however,  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Observe  that  our  sole  authority  for  the  journey 
to  Iceland  is  the  passage  above  quoted  at  second- 
hand from  Colimibus  himself;   and  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  to  show  whether  he  staid  a  few  hours 
or  several  weeks  ashore,  or  met  with  any  j^  j.  douMfia 
one  likely  to  be  possessed  of  the  know-  wo^d^^ 
ledge  in  question.     The  absence  of  any  ^^.uvy 
reference  to  Yinland  in  the  Zeno  narra-  ^  i**^*™*^ 
tive  is  an  indication  that  the  memory  of  it  had  faded 
away  before  1400,  and  it  was  not  distinctly  and  gen- 
erally revived  until  the  time  of  TorfsBus  in  1705.^ 

^  Id  1689  the  Swedish  writer,  Ole  Radbeok,  could  not  nnder- 
stand  Adam  of  Bremen's  allusion  to  Vinland.  The  passage  la 
instructive.  Rndbeck  declares  that  in  speaking'  of  a  wine-grow- 
ing country  near  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  Adam  must  hare  been  mia- 
led  by  some  poetical  or  figuratiye  phrase ;  he  was  deceired  either 
by  his  trust  in  the  Danes,  or  by  his  own  credulity,  for  he  mani- 
festly refers  to  Finland^  for  which  the  form  Vinland  does  not  once 
ooour  in  Sturleson,  etc :  —  '*  Ne  tamen  poetas  solis  hoc  loquendi 
genus  in  suis  regionum  landationibus  familiare  fuisse  quis  existi- 
xnet,  sacras  adeat  literas  quie  Palaostins  fsBcunditatem  appella- 
HcfDieJluentorum  lactis  &  nuUis  designant.  Tale  aliquid,  sine  onme 
dubio,  Adamo  Bremensi  quondam  persuaserat  insuLmi  esse  in 
ultimo  septentrione  sitam,  mari  glaciali  vicinam,  vini  feracem,  A 
ea  propter  fide  tamen  Danorum,  Vinlandiam  diotam  prout  ipse 
.  .  .  fateri  non  dubitat.  Sed  deceptum  eum  hao  sire  Danorum 
fide,  siye  credulitate  sua  planum  facit  affine  isti  yocabulum  Fin- 
landias  prorincijB  ad  Regnum  nostrum  pertinentis,  pro  quo  apud 
Snorronem  &  in  Hist  Reg^m  non  semel  occurrit  Vinlandice  no- 
men,  oujus  promontorium  ad  ultimum  septentrionem  &  usque  ad 
mare  gladale  sese  extendit"  Rndbeck,  Atland  eller  Manheim, 
Upeala,  cir.  1689,  p.  291. 
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But  to  hear  about  Vinland  was  one  thing,  to  be 
guided  by  it  to  Japan  was  quite  another  afiEair.  It 
was  not  the  mention  of  timber  and  peltries  and 
Skraelings  that  would  fire  the  imagination  of  Co- 
lumbus; his  dreams  were  of  stately  cities  with 
busy  wharves  where  ships  were  laden  with  silks 
and  iewels,  and  of  Oriental  macrnates 
hoard  it,  he  decked  out  with  ^^  barbaric  pearl  and 
ably  hare  gold,"  dwcUiug  in  pavilious  of  marble 
with  raoh  and  lasper  amid  flowery  c^ardens  in  ^^  a 
of  St.  Bnui-  summer  fanned  with  spice."  The  men- 
tion of  Vinland  was  no  more  likely  to 
excite  Columbus's  attention  than  that  of  St.  Bran- 
dan's  isle  or  other  places  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
western  ocean.     He  was  after  higher  game^ 

To  suppose  that  Colmnbus,  even  had  he  got 
hold  of  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  and  conned  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  learned  interpreter 
at  his  elbow,  could  have  gained  from  it  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
hare  obtained  is  simply  prepostcrous.  It  would  be  im- 
■oiiroe  his        possible  to  cxtract  any  such  knowlede:e 

opinion  of  the     *  ^  t  i  •  i  ? 

width  of  the     from  that  document  to-day  without  the 

ocean.  •  <»  rm 

aid  of  our  modem  maps.  The  most 
diligent  critical  study  of  all  the  Icelandic  sources 
of  information,  with  all  the  resources  of  modem 
scholarship,  enables  us  with  some  eonfldence  to 
place  Vinland  somewhere  between  Cape  Breton 
and  Point  Judith,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  be- 
tween two  points  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  four  degrees  in  latitude  and  more  than  eleyen 
degrees  in  longitude !  When  we  have  got  thus  far, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  the  coast  in  question  be 
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longs  to  the  same  continental  system  as  the  West 
Indies,  we  can  look  at  our  map  and  pick  up  our 
pair  of  compasses  and  measure  the  width  of  the 
ocean  at  the  twenty-eighth  parallel.  But  it  is  not 
the  mediaeval  document,  but  our  modem  map  that 
guides  us  tci  this  knowledge.  And  yet  it  is  inno- 
cently assumed  that  Columbus,  without  any  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  America,  and 
from  such  vague  data  concerning  voyages  made  five 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  by  men  who  had  no 
means  of  reckoning  latitude  and  longitude,  could 
have  obtained  his  figure  of  2,500  miles  for  the 
voyage  from  the  Canaries  to  Japan  I  ^  The  fallacy 
here  is  that  which  tmderlies  the  whole  Scandina- 
vian hypothesis  and  many    other    fanciful    geo- 

^  The  source  of  snch  a  conf  usioii  of  ideas  is  probably  the  ridio- 
ulons  map  in  Rafn*s  Antiquitaies  Americance,  upon  which  North 
America  is  represented  in  all  the  accuracy  of  outline  attainable 
by  modem  maps,  and  then  the  Icelandic  names  are  put  on  where 
Rafn  thought  they  ought  to  go,  i.  e.  Markland  upon  Nova  Sootia, 
Vinland  upon  New  England,  etc.  Any  person  usii^  such  a  map 
18  liable  to  foiget  that  it  cannot  possibly  represent  the  crude  no- 
tions of  locality  to  which  the  reports  of  the  Noise  voyages  must 
have  given  rise  in  an  ignorant  age.  (The  reader  wiU  find  the  map 
reproduced  in  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit,  Hist.,  L  05.)  Rafn*s  fault 
was,  however,  no  greater  than  that  committed  by  the  modem 
makers  of  so-called  "ancient  atlases'* — still  current  and  in  use 
in  schods — when,  for  example,  they  take  a  correct  modem  map 
of  Europe,  with  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  upon  countries  so 
dimly  known  to  the  ancients  as  Scandinavia  and  Hindustan,  but 
now  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy,  they  simply  print  the  ancient 
munes !  I  Nothii^  but  confusion  can  come  from  using  such 
wretched  maps.  The  only  safe  way  to  study  the  history  of 
geography  is  to  reproduce  the  ancient  maps  themselves,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  present  work.  Many  of  the  maps  gfiven  below  in  the 
second  volume  will  illustrate  the  slow  and  painful  growth  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  North  American  coast  during  the  two  centuries 
after  Columbus. 
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graphical  speculations.     It  is  the  fallacy  of  pro* 

jecting  our  present  knowledge  into  the  past. 

We  have  next  to  inquire,  if  Columbus  had  heard 

of  Yinland  and  comprehended  its  relation  to  his 

own  theory  about  land  at  the  west,  why  in  the 

world  should  he  have  concealed  this  val- 

known  and      uablc  kuowlcdge  ?    The  notion  seems  to 

ttM  Yinland     bc  that  he  must  have  kept  it  secret 

tbestrongeet    through  an  unworthy  desire  to  claim  a 

piooiaiming  it  pnonty  m  discovery  to  which  he  knew 

for  ^loeaiing  that  he  was  not  entitled.^  This  is  pro- 
it*  • 

jecting  our  present  knowledge  into  the 

past  with  a  vengeance.  Columbus  never  professed 
to  have  discovered  America ;  he  died  in  the  belief 
that  what  he  had  done  was  to  reach  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  by  a  shorter  route  than  the  Portu- 
guese. If  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  North- 
men had  once  come  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  to 
some  unknown  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  had  no 
motive  for  concealing  such  a  fact,  but  the  strongest 
of  motives  for  proclaiming  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  given  him  the  kind  of  inductive  argument 
which  he  sorely  needed.  The  chief  obstacle  for 
Columbus  was  that  for  want  of  tangible  evidence 
he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  men's  reason  with 
scientific  arguments.  When  you  show  things  to 
yoiing  children  they  are  not  content  with  looking  ; 
they  crave  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  than  the 
eyes  alone  can  give,  and  so  they  reach  out  and 

^  "  The  fault  that  we  find  with  Colomhiis  is,  that  he  wa&  not 
honest  and  frank  enough  to  tell  where  and  how  he  had  obtained 
his  preyions  information  abont  the  lands  which  he  pretended  \m 
diflcover."    Anderson,  America  not  discovered  by  Coluwdnu,  p.  90l 
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bandle  tbe  things.  So  when  ideas  are  presented  to 
grown-up  men,  they  are  apt  to  be  unwilling  to  trust 
to  the  eye  of  reason  until  it  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  eye  of  sense ;  and  indeed  iu  most  affairs  of 
liJEe  such  caution  is  wholesome.  The  difference  be- 
tween Columbus  and  many  of  the  "  practical "  men 
whom  be  sought  to  convince  was  that  he  could  see 
with  his  mind's  eye  solid  land  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Darkness  while  they  could  not.  To  them  the  ocean, 
like  the  sky,  had  nothing  beyond,  unless  it  might  be 
the  supernatural  world.'  For  while  the  ai^ument 
from  the  earth's  rotundity  was  intelligible  enough, 
there  were  few  to  whom,  as  to  Toscanelli,  it  was  a 
living  truth.  Even  of  those  who  admitted,  in  the- 
ory, that  Cathay  lay  to  the  west  of  Europe,  most 
deemed  the  distance  untraversable.  Inductive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  accessible  land  to  the 
west  was  thus  what  Columbus  chiefly  needed,  and 
what  he  sou^t  every  opportunity  to  find  and  pro- 
duce ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find  anything  more 
substantial  than  s^lors'  vague  mention  of  drift- 
wood of  foreign  aspect  or  other  outlandish  jetsam 
washed  up  on  Uie  Portuguese  strand.^     What  a 

1  See  below,  p.  S9S,  note. 

*  For  example,  tlia  pilot  Mtrtio  Vieenti  told  Colamlmi  tlut 
1,200  milee  west  of  Cape  St.  Vmoeot  be  had  picked  np  from  the 
■e>  a  piece  of  oaired  wood  evidently  not  carred  with  iron  tooU. 
Pedro  Can«ft,  who  had  married  Colnmboa'a  wife'i  aiiter,  bad  aeeo 
Dpon  Porto  Santo  a  similar  pieoe  of  earving  chat  had  drifted  from 
the  week  Huge  Reds  sometimea  floated  ashon  upon  those  islands, 
•nd  had  DM  Ptolemy  roendoned  eDonaons  leeda  as  growing  in 
eastsTD  Asia  ?  Hne-trees  of  strange  species  vere  driTen  by  west 
vidds  upon  the  coast  of  Fayal,  and  two  oorpeee  of  mea  of  an  an- 
known  race  bad  been  washed  ashore  npon  the  neighbouring  island 
if  Fines.    Certain  aailots,  on  a  Tojage  trtaa  the  Azores  to  Iceland, 
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godsend  it  would  have  been  for  Columbus  if  lie 
could  have  had  the  Vinland  business  to  hurl  at  the 
heads  of  his  adversaries  I  If  he  could  have  said, 
^  Five  hundred  years  ago  some  Icelanders  coasted 
westward  in  the  polar  regions,  and  then  coasted 
southward  until  they  reached  a  country  beyond 
the  ocean  and  about  opposite  to  France  or  Portu- 
gal ;  therefore  that  country  must  be  Asia,  and  I 
can  reach  it  by  striking  boldly  across  the  ocean, 
which  will  obviously  be  shorter  than  going  down 
by  Ghiinea,"  —  if  he  could  have  said  this,  he  would 
have  had  precisely  the  unanswerable  argument  for 
lack  of  which  his  case  was  waiting  and  suffering. 
In  persuading  men  to  furnish  hard  cash  for  his 
commercial  enterprise,  as  Colonel  Higginson  so 
neatly  says,  ^^an  ounce  of  Vinland  would  have 
been  worth  a  pound  of  cosmography."  ^  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  silence  of  Colmnbus  about  the 
Norse  voyages  proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about, 
them  or  quite  failed  to  see  their  bearings  upon  his 
own  undertaking.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  deci- 
sive. 

Furthermore,  this  silence  is  in  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  in  none  of  his  four  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  did  Columbus  betray  any  consciousness 
that  there  was  anything  for  him  to  gain  by  steer- 
ing toward  the  northwest.  If  he  could  correctly 
have  conceived  the  position  of  Vinland  he  surely 
would  not  have  conceived  it  as  south  of  the  for- 
bad canght  glimpses  of  land  on  the  west,  and  beliered  it  to  be  tbe 
coast  of  "  Tartary ;  "  etc.,  etc.  See  Vita  ddT  Ammiraglio^  cap.  is. 
Since  he  cited  these  sailors,  why  did  he  not  cite  the  Northmen  aln^ 
if  he  knew  what  they  had  done  ? 

^  Larger  History  qfihe  United  States,  p.  54. 
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tietb  parallel.    On  liis  first  voyage  he  steered  due 
west  in  latitude  28°  because  ToBcanelli  HotnMDfk 
placed   Japan    opposite   the    Canaries.  ^!i£d^ 
Wlien  at  length  some  doubts  began  to  S^llot 
arise  and  he  altered  his  course,  as  we  "  ™'™' 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  change  was   toward   the 
southwest.    His  first  two  vojrages  did  not  reveal  to 
him  the  golden  cities  for  which  he  was  looking,  and 
when  ou  his  third  and  fourth  voyages  he  tried  a 
different  course  it  was  farther  toward  the  equator, 
not  farther  away  from  it,  that  he  turned  his  prows. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  thought  of  Vinland 
appears  in  anything  that  he  did. 

Finally  it  may  he  asked,  if  the  memory  of  Vin- 
land was  such  a  living  thing  in  Iceland  in  1477 
that  a  visitor  would  be  likely  to  be  told  about  it, 
why  was  it  not  sufficiently  alive  in  1493 
to  call  forth  a  protest  from  the  North  ?  Homr  «■ 
When  the  pope,  as  we  shall  presently  ("nuitia 
see,  was  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
the  Spanish  crown  was  entitled  to  all  heathen  lands 
and  islands  already  discovered  or  to  be  discovered 
in  the  oce-an  west  of  the  Azores,  why  did  not  some 
zealous  Scandinavian  at  once  jump  up  and  cry  out, 
"  Look  here,  old  Columbus,  we  discovered  that 
western  route,  you  know !      Stop  thief !  "     Why 
was  it  necessary  to  wait  more  than  a  hundred 
years  longer  before  the  affair  of  Vinlanil  was  nieni' 
tioned  in  this  connection? 

Simply  because  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  knowledge  of  Nortli  American 
geography  had  reached  such  a  stage  i>f  cctiiijileto- 
ness  as  to  surest  to  anybody  the  true  si^nitiiaiice 
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of  the  old  voyages  from  Greenland.  That  signifi- 
cance could  not  have  been  understood  by  Leif  and 
Thorfinn  themselves,  or  by  the  compilers  of  Hauks- 
bok  and  Hateyar-bok,  or  by  any  human  being,  un- 
til about  the  time  of  Henry  Hudson.     Not  earlier 

The  idea  of        ^'^^^^   *^*  *™®  should  WO  CZpect  tO  find 

J^"^JjJ[j~^  it  mentioned,  and  it  is  just  then,  in  1610, 
5  AmeriS**  that  WO  do  find  it  mentioned  by  Amgrim 
^^^JJJ:  Jonsson,  who  calls  Vinland  "an  island 
*°^'  of  America^  in  the  region  of   Grreen- 

land,  perhaps  the  modem  Estotilandia."  ^  This  is 
the  earUest  glimmering  of  an  association  of  the 
idea  of  Vinland  with  that  of  America. 


^  ' '  Terrain  yer6  Landa  Rolf oni  qnnritam  existimareim  ene  Vm- 
landiam  olim  Tulandiii  sic  diotam;  de  qua  alibi  iirnnlam  nempa 
AmeiiosB  e  reg^one  GronlandiflB,  qus  fortft  hodie  Eatotilaiidia," 
etc.     Crymogcaa^  Hamburg,  1610,  p.  120. 

Abiaham  Ortelius  in  1606  speaks  of  the  Northmen  coming  to 
America,  but  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  Zeno  narratiTe  (published 
in  1558)  and  upon  the  sound  of  the  name  Nommbega^  and  appai^ 
ently  knows  nothing  of  Vinland :  —  "  losephus  Acosta  in  his  bookt 
De  Natura  noui  orhia  indeuors  by  many  reasons  to  proue,  that 
this  part  of  America  was  originally  inhabited  by  certaine  TiwIimh^ 
forced  thither  by  tempestuous  weather  ouer  the  South  sea  whioh 
now  they  call  Mare  del  Zur.  But  to  me  it  seemes  more  probable, 
out  of  the  historie  of  the  two  Zeni,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  . . .  thai 
this  New  World  many  ages  past  was  entred  upon  by  some  island- 
ers of  Eurcpe,  as  namely  of  Qroadand,  Island,  and  Frialand ;  being 
much  neerer  thereunto  than  the  Indians,  nor  disioyned  thence  . . . 
by  an  Ocean  so  huge,  and  to  the  Indians  so  ynnauigable.  Also, 
what  else  may  we  coniecture  to  be  signified  by  this  Norumbega  [the 
name  of  a  North  region  of  America]  but  that  from  Norway^  sig^- 
nif  ying  a  North  land,  some  Cdonie  in  times  past  hath  hither 
beene  transplanted  ?  "  Theatre  of  the  Whole  World,  London,  1606, 
p.  5.  These  passages  are  quoted  and  discussed  by  Beeves,  7%e 
Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,  pp.  05,  96.  The  supposed  oob- 
nection  of  Norumbega  with  Norway  is  very  doubtful.  PoanUy 
Stephanius,  in  his  map  of  1570  (Torfieus,  Gronlandia  antiquti, 
1706),  may  hare  had  reference  to  Labrador  or  the  north  of  New^ 
foundland. 
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The  genesis  of  the  grand  scheme  of  Coltunbns 
baa  now  been  set  forth,  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
falness.  The  cardinal  facts  are  1,  that  the  need 
For  some  such  scheme  was  suggested  in  b^,^^  of  the 
1471,  by  the  discovery  that  the  Guinea  gJJSJbi, 
coast  extended  south  of  the  equator;  ■«J>«n^ 
2,  that  by  1474  advice  had  been  sought  from 
Toscanelli  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  not  very 
long  after  1474  by  Cohmibus;  8,  that  upon  Tos- 
canelli's  letters  and  map,  amended  by  the  Ptole- 
maic estimate  of  the  earth's  size  and  by  the  author^ 
ity  of  passages  quoted  in  the  book  of  Alliacus  (one 
of  which  was  a  verse  from  the  Apocrypha),  Colum- 
bus based  his  firm  confiction  of  the  feasibleness  of 
the  western  route.  How  or  by  whom  the  sugges- 
tion of  that  rout0  was  first  made  —  whether  by 
Columbus  himself  or  by  Toscanelli  or  by  Fernando 
Martinez  or,  as  Antonio  Gallo  declares,  by  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,^  or  by  some  person  in  Portugal 
whose  name  we  know  not  —  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide.  Neither  can  we  fix  the  date  when  Colum- 
bus first  sought  aid  for  his  scheme  from  the  Portu- 
guese government.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  talking  about 
it  before  1474 ;  but  the  affair  did  not  come  to  any 
kind  of  a  climax  until  after  his  return  from  Gxdnea, 
some  time  after  1482  and  certainly  not  j^^^j.^ 
later  than  1484.  It  was  on  some  ac-  ^^^ 
counts  a  favourable  time.  The  war  «*ro»»be. 
with  Castile  was  out  of  the  way,  and  Martin  Be- 
haim  had  just  invented  an  improved  astrolabe  which 

1  Gallo,  De  nauigatione  Cdumhi^  spud  Mnratori,  Return  Itaii' 
fprum  Seriptoretf  torn,  zziii.  eoL  dQ2. 
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made  it  ever  so  much  easier  to  find  and  keep  one's 
latitude  at  sea.  It  was  in  1484  that  Portuguese 
discoveries  took  a  fresh  start  after  a  ten  years'  lull, 
and  Diego  Cam,  with  the  learned  Behaim  and  his 
bran-new  astrolabe  on  board,  was  about  to  sail  a 
thousand  miles  farther  south  than  white  men  had 
ever  gone  before.  About  this  time  the  scheme  of 
Columbus  was  formally  referred  by  King  John  11. 
tO|the  jtmto  of  learned  cosmographers  from  whom 
the  crown  had  been  wont  to  seek  advice.  The  pro- 
ject was  condemned  as  ^^  visionary,"  ^  as  indeed  it 
was,  —  the  outcome  of  vision  that  saw  farther  than 
those  men  could  see.  But  the  king,  who  had  some 
of  his  imcle  Prince  Henry's  love  for  bold  enter- 
prises,  was  more  hospitably  inclined  toward  the 
ideas  of  Columbus,  and  he  summoned  a  council  of 
Keffotiations  ^^^  most  Icamed  men  in  the  kingdom  to 
Sil^Sto  S.  discuss  the  question.^  In  this  councU 
of  Foztagai.      ^^  jjg^  schcmc  fouud  somc  defenders, 

while  others  correctly  urged  that  Columbus  must 
be  wrong  in  supposing  Asia  to  extend  so  far  to 
the  east,  and  it  must  be  a  much  longer  voyage 
than  he  supposed  to  Cipango  and  Cathay.^    Others 

^  Lafuente,  Hisioria  de  Espafia,  torn.  iz.  p.  428. 

^  VasconcelloB,  Vida  dd  rey  Don  Juan  IL,  lib.  it.  ;  La  CUde, 
Histoire  de  Portugal^  lib.  xiii. 

'  The  Portngnese  have  noTer  been  able  to  f orgiye  Golarobns  for 
diflooTering  a  new  world  for  Spain,  and  their  chagrin  8ometime§ 
Tenia  itself  in  amusing  ways.  After  all,  says  Cordeiro,  Colombns 
was  no  snch  great  man  as  some  people  think,  for  he  did  not  dis- 
ooTor  what  he  promised  to  discover ;  and,  moreover,  the  Portu- 
guese geographers  were  right  in  condemning  his  scheme,  because 
it  really  is  not  so  far  by  sea  from  Lisbon  around  Africa  to  Hin- 
dustan as  from  Lisbon  by  any  practicable  route  westward  to 
Japan!    See  Luciano  Cordeiro,  De  la  part  prise  par  le$  Portogait 
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argued  that  the  late  war  had  impoverished  the 
ooontiy,  and  that  the  enterprises  on  the  African 
coast  were  all  that  the  treasury  could  afiEord.  Here 
the  demands  of  Columbus  were  of  themselves  an 
obstacle  to  his  success.  He  never  at  any  time 
held  himself  cheap,^  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
for  which  he  insisted  on  stipulating  were  greater 
than  the  king  of  Portugal  felt  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  a  plain  Genoese  mariner.  It  was  felt  that  if 
the  enterprise  should  prove  a  failure,  as  very  likely 
it  would,  the  less  heartily  the  government  should 
have  conmiitted  itself  to  it  beforehand,  the  less  it 
would  expose  itself  to  ridicule.  King  John  was 
not  in  general  disposed  toward  unfair  and  dishon- 
est dealings,  but  on  this  occasion,  after  much  par- 
ley, he  was  persuaded  to  sanction  a  proceeding 

ilan$  la  dicouverte  d'Amirique,  Lisbon,  1876,  pp.  23,  24,  29,  30. 
Well,  I  don^t  know  that  there  is  any  answer  to  be  made  to  thia 
aigmnent    Logic  is  log;io,  m,y%  the  wise  Autocrat :  — 

**  Bod  of  the  wonderful  one-hoei  ahay, 
Logic  ia  logic,  that  *a  aU  I  a»y.** 

Cofdeiro^s  book  Is  elaborately  criticised  in  the  learned  work  of 
Proepero  Peragallo,  Cristoforo  Colombo  in  PortogaUo :  studi  critiei^ 
Genoa,  1882. 

^  **  Peroiocohi  eosendo  V  Ammiraglio  di  generosi  ed  alti  pensieri, 
Tolle  oapitolare  con  suo  grande  onore  e  vantaggio,  per  lasciar  la 
memoria  soa,  e  la  gprandezza  della  sua  casa,  conf  orme  alia  gran- 
dezEa  delle  sne  opere  e  de'  snoi  meriti."  Vita  delP  Ammiraglio^ 
cap.  zL  The  jealous  Portuguese  historian  speaks  in  a  somewhat 
different  tone  from  the  affectionate  son : —  *'  Ve6  reqnerer  d  el  rey 
Dom  Jo8o  que  le  desse  alg^ms  navies  pera  ir  d  descobrir  a  ilha 
de  Gypango  [tic]  per  esta  mar  occidentaL  ...  £1  rey,  porqne  yia 
•er  este  ChristovSo  Colom  homem  f  alador  e  glorioso  em  mostrar 
suas  habilidades,  e  mas  f  antastico  et  de  imaginacfto  com  sua  ilha 
de  Gypango,  que  certo  no  que  dezia:  davalhe  pouco  credito." 
Barros,  Deeada  primeira  da  Asia^  Lisbon,  1752,  liv.  iiL  cap.  zL 
foL56. 
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quite  unworthy  of  him.  Having  obtained  Colnm- 
A  shabby  hus's  Sailing  plans,  he  sent  out  a  ship 
******  secretly,  to  carry  some  goods  to  the 

Cape  Verde  islands,  and  then  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  westward  voyage.  If  there  should 
turn  out  to  be  anything  profitable  in  the  scheme, 
this  would  be  safer  and  more  frugal  than  to  meet 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  this  ambitious  foreigner. 
So  it  was  done ;  but  the  pilots,  having  no  grand 
idea  to  urge  them  forward,  lost  heart  before  the  sti^ 
pendous  expanse  of  waters  that  confronted  them, 
and  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  to  Lbbon ;  where- 
upon Columbus,  having  been  informed 
iMTttfl  Porta-  of  the  trick,^  departed  in  high  dudgeon, 
to  lay  his  proposals  before  the  crown  of 
Castile.     He  seems  to  have  gone  rather  suddenly, 

1  It  has  been  urged  in  the  king's  defence  that "  snch  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  an  instance  of  bad  faith  or  perfidy  (I)  bat  rather 
of  the  policy  customary  at  that  time,  which  consisted  in  distrust- 
ing everything  that  was  foreign,  and  in  promoting  by  whatever 
means  the  national  glory."  Tes,  indeed,  whether  the  means  were 
fair  or  f onl.  Of  coarse  it  was  a  conunon  enou^  policy,  bat  it 
was  lying  and  cheating  all  the  same.  "  XSo  f  oi  sem  davida  por 
ink  ih  on  perfidia  que  tacitamente  se  mandon  armar  ham  navio  k 
onjo  capitSk)  se  confioa  o  piano  que  G<dombo  hayia  propoeto,  e  cnja 
execa^ao  se  Ihe  encarregon ;  mas  sim  por  segair  a  politica  naqaelle 
tempo  asada,  que  toda  consistia  em  olhar  com  desconfian^a  para 
tndo  o  que  era  estrangeiro,  e  en  promover  por  todoe  os  modes  a 
gloria  nacional.  O  capitSo  nomeado  para  a  empreia,  como  mU> 
tivesse  nem  o  espirito,  nem  a  oonvic^So  de  Colombo,  depois  de 
hnma  carta  yiagem  nos  mares  do  Oeste,  f es-se  na  Tolta  da  terra : 
e  arriboa  k  Lisboa  descontente  e  desanimado.*'  Campe,  Higtoria 
do  descobrimento  da  America^  Paris,  1836,  torn.  i.  p.  13.  "Die 
frightened  sailors  protested  that  Ton  mxoht  as  wkix  sxpbot  to 
nxD  LAND  nr  thb  bkt  as  nr  that  wastb  of  watkrs  !  See 
Las  Casas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  torn.  i.  p.  221.  Las  Casas  calls  tba 
king's  condaot  by  its  right  name,  dMadwra,  '*  trickery.*' 
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leaying  his  wife,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  one 
or  two  children  who  must  also  have  died,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  never  saw  them  again.  But  his 
son  Diego,  aged  perhaps  four  or  five  years,  he  took 
with  him  as  far  as  the  town  of  Huelva,  near  the 
little  port  of  Falos  in  Andalusia,  where  he  left  him 
with  one  of  his  wife's  sisters,  who  had  married  a 
man  of  that  town  named  Muliar.^  This  arrival  in 
Spain  was  probably  late  in  the  autumn  of  1484, 
and  Columbus  seems  to  have  entered  m,d«iite™tiM 
into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isar  Jp^h^iJ^ 
bella  January  20,  1486.  What  he  was  ^^«^  ^^ 
doing  in  the  interval  of  rather  more  than  a  year 
is  not  known.      There  is  a  very  doubtful  tradition 

^  It  has  generally  been  suppoeed,  on  the  authority  of  Vita  deW 
Ammiraglioj  cap.  xi.,  that  his  wife  had  lately  died ;  bnt  an  anto- 
gr^h  letter  of  Colombns,  in  the  poeeeasion  of  hia  lineal  descend- 
ant and  representative  the  present  Duke  of  yerag:nas,  proyes  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  this  letter  Colnmbus  says  expressly  that 
when  he  left  Portugal  he  left  wife  and  children,  and  never  saw 
them  again.  (Navarrete,  Coleccion^  torn.  ii.  doo.  oxzzvii.  p.  255.) 
Afi  hkB  Casas,  who  knew  Diego  so  well,  also  supposed  his  mother 
to  have  died  before  his  father  left  Portugal,  it  is  most  likely  that 
she  died  soon  afterwards.  Ferdinand  Columbus  says  that  Diego 
was  left  in  charge  of  some  friars  at  the  convent  of  La  R^bida 
,  near  Paloe  {he,  cit.) ;  Las  Casas  is  not  quite  so  sure ;  he  thinks 
Diego  was  left  with  some  friend  of  his  father  at  Palos,  or  perhaps 
{par  ventwa)  at  La  Rdbida.  (Historxay  torn.  i.  p.  227.)  These 
mistakes  were  easy  to  make,  for  both  La  Rdbida  and  Huelva  wera 
olose  by  Palos,  and  we  know  that  Diego's  aunt  Muliar  was  living 
at  Huelva.  (Las  Casas,  op.  cit.  tcm.  i.  p.  241 ;  Harrisse,  tom.  i. 
pp.  279,  356,  891 ;  tom.  ii.  p.  220.)  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Colum- 
bus never  visited  La  Ribida  before  the  autumn  of  1491  (see  be- 
kiw,  p.  412).  My  own  notion  is  that  Columbus  may  have  left  his 
wife  with  an  infant  and  perhaps  one  older  child,  relieving  her  of 
the  care  of  Diego  by  taking  him  to  his  aunt,  and  intending  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  reunite  the  family.  He  clearly  did  not  know  at 
the  outset  whether  he  should  stay  in  Spain  or  not 
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that  he  tried  to  interest  the  republic  of  Genoa 
in  his  enterprise,^  and  a  still  more  doubtful  ru- 
mour that  he  afterwards  made  proposals  to  the 
Venetian  senate.^  If  these  things  ever  happened, 
there  was  time  enough  for  them  in  this  year,  and 
they  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  any  later  period. 
In  1486  we  find  Columbus  at  CordoTa,  where  the 
sovereigns  were  holding  court.  He  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  until  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  Isa- 
bella's finance  minister  Alonso  de  QuintaniUa,  who 
had  a  mind  hospitable  to  large  ideas.  The  two 
sovereigns  had  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  such 
things,  for  there  was  a  third  king  in  Spain,  the 
Moor  at  Granada,  whom  there  now  seemed  a  fair 
prospect  of  driving  to  Africa,  and  thus  ending  the 
struggle  that  had  lasted  with  few  intermissions  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  The  final  war  with  Gra- 
nada had  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  1481,  and 
considering  how  it  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
cosmography  got  any  hearing  at  all.  The  affair 
was  referred  to  the  queen's  confessor  Fernando  de 
Talavera,  whose  first  impression  was  that  if  what 
Columbus  said  was  true,  it  was  very  strange  that 
other  geographers  should  have  failed  to  know  all 
about  it  long  ago.  Ideas  of  evolution  had  not  yet 
begun  to  exist  in  those  days,  and  it  was  thought 
that  what  the  ancients  did  not  know  was  not  worth 

1  It  rests  npon  an  improbable  statement  of  Ramnsio,  who  places 
tlie  event  as  early  as  1470.  The  first  Genoese  writer  to  allude  to 
it  is  Casoni,  Annali  deUa  Rq)ublica  di  CrtnovOf  Genoa,  1708,  pp. 
26-^1.    Snoh  testimony  is  of  small  value. 

'  First  mentioned  in  1800  by  Marin,  Storia  dd  comwuertio  di 
Veneziani,  Venice,  1708-1808,  torn.  viL  p.  230. 
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knowing.  Toward  the  end  of  1486  the  Spanish 
Bcvereigns  were  at  Salamanca,  and  Talavera  re- 
ferred the  question  to  a  junto  of  learned  The  junto  u 
men,  including  professors  of  the  famous  ^■**™»<*- 
university.^  There  was  no  lack  of  taunt  and  ridi- 
cule, and  a  whole  arsenal  of  texts  from  Scripture 
and  the  Fathers  were  discharged  at  Columbus,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  quite  a  number  were  inclined 
to  think  that  his  scheme  might  be  worth  trying, 
and  that  some  of  his  most  firmly  convinced  sup- 
porters were  priests.  No  decision  had  been  reached 
when  the  sovereigns  started  on  the  Malaga  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  of  1487. 

After  the  surrender  of  Malaga  in  August,  1487, 
Columbus  visited  the  court  in  that  city.  For  a 
year  or  more  after  that  time  silken  chains  seem  to 
have  bound  him  to  Cordova.  He  had  formed  a 
connection  with  a  lady- of  noble  family,  girthof 
Beatriz  Enriquez  de  Arana,  who  gave  cSraSSf 
birth  to  his  son  Ferdinand  on  the  15th  ^°«-  ^^ 
of  August,  1488.^  Shortly  after  this  event,  Colum- 
bus made  a  visit  to  Lisbon,  in  all  probability  for 

^  The  deaoription  mnxally  g^ven  of  this  conf  ereneb  rests  upon 
the  aDthority  of  Remeeal,  Hittoria  de  lapnmincia  de  Chyapa,  Ma- 
drid, 1619,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Tii.  p.  52.  Las  Casas  merely  says  that  the 
question  was  referred  to  oertain  persons  at  the  conrt,  Hist,  de  la$ 
Inditu,  torn,  i  p.  228.  It  is  probably  not  tme  that  the  project  of 
Colnmbns  was  officially  condemned  by  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca as  a  corporate  body.  See  Camara,  Religion  y  Cienda,  Val- 
Jadolid,  1880,  p.  261. 

*  Some  historians,  unwilling  to  admit  any  blemishes  in  tha 
character  of  Colnmbns,  haye  supposed  that  this  union  was  sanc- 
tioned by  marriage,  but  this  is  not  probable.  He  seems  to  haye 
been  tenderly  attached  to  Beatrix,  who  suryiyed  him  many  years* 
See  Hanisse,  tom.  ii.  pp.  353-^7. 
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the  purpose  of  meeting  his  brother  Bartk>lomew, 
Bwthoiomew  ^^^  ^^  returned  in  the  last  wreek  of 
n^l^from  December,  1487,  in  the  Dias  expedition, 
GTOd*fiopI,  ^*^  ^®  proud  news  of  the  discoyeiy 
Dw.,  1487/     q£  f}^Q  Cape  of  Good  Hope,^  which  waa 

^  The  authority  for  Bartholomew  Columbiu  haTing  lailad  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Dias  is  a  maniucript  note  of  his  own 
in  Christopher^a  copy  of  the  Imago  Mundi  :  ^*  Nota  qaod  hoc  anno 
de  88  [it  should  be  87]  in  mense  decembii  ^pulit  in  Ulixbona 
Bartholomens  Didacns  capitanens  trinm  earabelamm  qnem 
miaerat  serenissimas  rex  Portngalie  in  Onineam  ad  teutandnm 
terram.  £t  renonciayit  ipse  serenissimo  regi  prout  navigaTerat 
ultra  jam  navigata  lenohas  600,  yidelioet  450  ad  anstmm  et  150 
ad  aqnilonem  usque  montem  per  ipsum  nominatnm  Cabo  de  boa 
operant  quem  in  Agesimba  estimamns.  Qni  quidem  in  eo  loco 
inTcnit  se  distare  per  astxolabinm  ultra  lineam  eqninoetialem  gra> 
dus  85.  Quem  Tiagium  pictayit  et  scripsit  de  leucha  in  lenoham 
in  una  carta  navig^tionis  ut  oculi  Tisum  ostenderet  ipso  serenissimo 
regL  In  qnibus  onmibus  interfuL"  M.  Vamhagen  has  examined 
this  note  and  thinks  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Christopher  C<^ 
lumbus  (Bulletin  de  Criographie^  janyier,  1858,  torn.  zr.  p.  71) ; 
and  M.  d'Avezao  (Caneva^  chronologique,  p.  58),  accepting  this 
opinion,  thinks  that  the  words  in  ^ptHnu  omnilnu  interfui,  **  in  all 
of  which  I  took  part,"  only  mean  that  Christopher  was  present 
in  Lisbon  when  the  expedition  returned,  and  heard  the  whole 
story  t  With  all  possible  respect  for 'such  great  scholars  as  liM. 
d'Avezao  and  Vamhagen,  I  submit  that  the  opinion  of  Las  Caaas, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  note,  must  be  much  better  than 
theirs  on  such  a  point  as  the  handwriting  of  the  two  brothers. 
When  Las  Casas  found  the  note  he  wondered  whether  it  was 
meant  for  Bartholomew  or  Christopher,  i.  e.  wondered  which  of 
the  two  was  meant  to  be  described  as  hayiiig  '*  taken  part ; "  but 
at  all  events,  says  Las  Casas,  the  handwriting  is  Bartholomew's  :— 
**  Estas  son  palabras  escritas  de  la  mano  de  Bartolom^  Colon,  no 
s^  si  las  escribi6  de  si  6  de  su  letra  por  su  hermano  Cristobal 
Colon."  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  idle  to  suppose  that 
Las  Casas  could  have  been  mistaken  about  the  handwriting ;  he 
eyidently  put  his  mind  on  that  point,  and  in  the  next  breath  he 
goes  on  to  say,  *'  la  letra  yo  conoioo  ser  de  Bartolom^  Colon, 
porque  tUTe  muchas  suyas,"  1.  e.  **I  know  it  is  Bartholomew*! 
wnling,  for  I  haye  had  many  letten  of  his ;  **  and  again  *' 
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rightly  believed  to  be  the  extremity  of  Africa ;  and 
we  can  well  understand  how  Christopher,  on  seeing 
the  SQCcess  of  Prince  Henry's  method  of  reaching 
the  Indies  so  nearly  vindicated,  must  have  become 
more  impatient  than  ever  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  his  own  method.     It  was   probably  not  long 

palabru  .  .  .  de  la  mianui  letra  7  mono  de  Bartolomd  Golan,  I> 
enal  mn;  bian  oonool  7  Bgon  tengo  hsrtoa  cartaa  ;  letraa  aQTaai 
cjatsodo  de«te  vuje,"  L  e.  "  these  voida  .  .  .  from  th«  TeT7 
viitiii{[  and  hand  of  Bartholomev  Cdnmbiu,  whioli  I  knew  tsfj 
well,  and  I  have  to-daj  maaj  charts  and  letters  of  his,  treating 
at  this  Toysge."  (Hid.  de  hi  India*,  torn.  I  pp.  213, 214. )  This 
last  seittenoe  makes  Lss  Casas  an  independent  witness  to  Bar- 
tbolomew's  presence  in  the  expedition,  a  matter  about  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  nuBtaken.  What  puzzled  him  was  the  qnevtiop, 
not  whether  Bartholomew  went,  bnt  whether  Christopher  could 
have  gone  also,  "podo  set  tambieu  que  se  liallaiw  Cristdbal  Colon." 
Now  Christopher  certaiiily  did  not  go  on  that  Toyage.  The  expe- 
ditian  started  in  Augnst,  1480,  and  retamed  to  Uabon  in  Deoem- 
ber,  1437,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months  and  seventeen  days, 
"anendo  deiaseia  mesea  et  dezaseta  diss  qne  erfto  partidaa  delle," 
(Barroa,  Deeada  primeira  da  Atia,  Lisbon,  1752,  torn.  L  foL  42, 
44.)  Hie  acconnt-book  of  the  treoaiiry  of  Csatile  shows  that  sums 
of  moDey  were  paid  to  ChrUtopher  at  Seiille,  May  G,  July  3, 
Angnst  27,  and  October  16,  148T  ;  so  that  he  could  not  have  gon« 
with  IKas  (see  Barriwe,  torn.  ii.  p.  191).  Neither  conld  Chris- 
topher bare  been  in  Lisbon  in  December,  1487,  when  the  little 
fleet  retnmed,  for  his  safe-oondnot  from  Kin^'  Ji'Ijh  Li  rU(>:d 
March  20, 14SS.  It  was  not  until  tbe  autumn  oF  l-l-v^  tl1.1t  Co- 
fauDbns  made  this  visit  to  Portngal,  and  M.  d'.Vv,'7jic  hjia  i;ijt  the 
letnm  of  the  fieet  a  year  too  late.  Bartholomen'H  note  followed 
a  cnstom  which  made  1488  begin  at  ChcistmsB,  1 1^7, 

Id  reading  a  later  chapter  of  Lss  Cssas  fur  .iiiutlicr  purpose 
(torn.  i.  p.  227),  1  come  agajn  npon  this  pmnt.  IIi^  ri[;hl1j  i-on- 
elndea  that  Christopher  conld  not  have  gonu  vilb  Diiu.  and 
agUD  declares  moat  poaitiTely  that  the  handniitiug  of  Uiu  note 
was  Bartholomew's  and  not  Christopher's. 

Tins  footnote  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  kirnJ  of  difli. 
eolties  that  surround  snob  a  subject  as  the  life  -A  Cotunibiis,  and 
the  ease  with  whioh  an  excess  of  ingenuity  mu;  diwover 


^ 
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after  Bartholomew's  return  that  Christopher  de> 
termined  to  go  and  see  him,  for  he  applied  to  King 
John  II.  for  a  kind  of  safe-conduct,  which  was 
duly  granted  March  20,  1488.  This  document^ 
guarantees  Christopher  against  arrest  or  arraign- 
ment or  detention  on  any  charge  civil  or  criminal 
whatever,  during  his  stay  in  Portugal,  and  com- 
mands all  magistrates  in  that  kingdom  to  respect 
it.  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  geographical  speculations  he  had 
neglected  his  business  affairs  and  left  debts  behind 
him  in  Portugal  for  which  he  was  liable   to  be 

arrested.  The  king's  readiness  to  grant 
▼uita  Barthoi-  the  dcsircd  privilege  seems  to  indicate 
bom  dr.  Sept,  that  hc  may  have  cherished  a  hope  of 

regaining  the  services  of  this  accom- 
plished chart-maker  and  mariner.  Christopher  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  until  late  in  the 
summer,^  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
waited  for  the  birth  of  his  child  and  some  assur- 
ance of  its  mother's  safety.  On  meeting  Barthol- 
omew he  evidently  set  him  to  work  forthwith  in 

lad  Mods  him  n^aking  overtures  to  the  courts  of  Eng- 
toEngUnd.      i^nd    and    France.      It   was    natural 

enough  that  Bartholomew  should  first  set  out  for 
Bristol,  where  old  shipmates  and  acquaintances 
were  sure  to  be  found.  It  appears  that  on  the 
way  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  thus  some 
delay  was  occasioned  before  he  arrived  in  London 

^  It  may  be  fonnd  in  NaTarrete,  CoUocian  de  viages,  torn.  iL  pp^ 
5,6. 

'  The  aocoiint-book  of  the  treasury  ahows  that  oo  June  16  In 
was  still  in  Spain.    See  Barrisse,  torn.  L  p.  856. 
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and  showed  ihe  king  a  map,  probably  ^milar  to 
ToscaoelU'a  and  embellished  with  quaint 
Latin  verses.  An  entry  on  this  map  ■»«  mUHp^ 
informs  us  that  it  was  made  by  Bar-  i>»i  dr.  f£., 
tholomew  Columbus  in  London,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1488,  which  I  think  should  be  read  1489 
or  even  1490,  so.  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
about  that  time  or  perhaps  later  that  he  approached 
the  throne.'     Henry  VII.  was  intelligent  enough 

1  The  entry,  ■■  giTen  bj  Lu  Cuaa,  ia  "  Pro  BnUtore,  een  pie- 
tora,  D  Genniu  oni  patria  eat,  nomen  md  Baitolomeiu  |  ColimibD* 
da  terra  rnbea,  opna  edidit  Utiid  ||  LoDdoniid :  umc  domini  mD- 
leaimo  qnatenwDtoninio  octiesque  quo  |  Atqoe  intoper  muw 
ootBTo  :  decimaqQe  die  meami  FebrouiL  ||  Laadea  Chriato  eaa- 
toDtar  abnnde."  Hittoria,  tom.  i.  p.  226.  Nov  ainoe  Bartliolo- 
mew  Colnmbna  vas  a  fairly  educated  man,  writitig  thia  note  in 
England  on  a  map  made  for  the  eyea  of  tbe  king  of  England,  I 
■nppoH  he  Died  the  old  Eugliah  atyle  which  made  the  year  begin 
at  the  Temal  equinox  instead  of  Chriatmas,  ao  that  hia  Pebmarj, 
14SS,  means  the  next  month  bat  one  after  Deoamber,  1488,  i  e. 
what  in  onr  ne«  atyle  becomea  Pebmaiy,  I46S.  Bartholomew  re- 
turned to  Liabon  from  Africa  in  the  laat  week  of  Deeember,  14S7, 
and  it  ia  not  likely  that  hia  plana  conld  have  been  niatDi«d  and 
himself  aettled  down  in  London  in  leas  tban  aoTen  weeks.  The 
logical  relation  of  the  eventa,  too,  afaows  plainly  that  ChriBtopber'a 
Tisit  to  Liabon  waa  for  tba  parpoae  of  conanlting  hia  brother  and 
getting  Gnt-hand  inf ormatdoD  about  tJie  f^TAatdftt  vovk^  the  vorld 
had  ereiaeeu.  In  the  early  weeks  of  14S^  riirL'tiipln'r  si.'iid£  liis 
i«qneat  for  a  safe-conduct,  gets  it  March  'J  <,  wnita  till  bia  child 
is  bom,  August  IG,  and  then  presently  R-oes.  Bsrtholnmaw  may 
have  sailed  by  the  firet  of  Ootober  for  Enclaiid,  where  ( 
to  this  reading  of  his  date)  we  aotuall;  t'uid  liini  fou 
Uter.  What  happened  to  him  in  this  int.rvn]  ?  Here 
to  the  story  of  the  pirates.  M.  Harriaee.  ulm  newi-  ]n 
pertnuity  for  throwing  diacredit  apon  ti^e  Vii'i  li-lV  At 
iiaa  failed  to  make  the  correction  of  dat«  n^hioh  I  Iutb 
gested.  He  patsBartholomewtnLondonin  February, 
thus  nnable  to  assign  any  reason  for  ChrislDpher'a  viii 
He  also  finda  that  in  the  forty-aiz  days  hetwee 
and  Fabmaiy,  10, 1488,  thers  ia  hardly  nioni  engiigh  fcs 
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to  see  the  bearings  of  Bartholomew's  arguments^ 
and  at  the  same  time/as  a  good  man  of  business, 

due  to  so  graYO  a  cause  as  capture  by  pirates.  (CkrUuphe  CoUmlit 
ToL  iL  p.  192.)  He  therefore  concludes  that  the  Btatement  in  Iho 
Vita  delV  Ammiraglioy  cap.  zL,i8  unworthy  of  credit,  and  it  is 
upon  an  accumulation  of  small  difficulties  like  this  that  he  bases 
nis  opinion  that  Ferdinand  Columbus  cannot  have  written  that 
book.  But  Las  Casas  also  gives  the  stoiy  of  the  pirates,  and  adds 
the  information  that  they  were  *'  Easterlings,"  though  he  cannot 
say  of  what  nation,  i.  e.  whether  Dutch,  G^erman,  or  perhaps 
Danes.  He  says  that  Bartholomew  was  stripped  of  his  money  and 
fell  sick,  and  after  his  recovery  was  obliged  to  earn  money  by 
map-making  before  he  could  get  to  England.  (UistoricL,  torn.  L 
p.  225.)  Could  all  this  have  happened  within  the  four  months 
which  I  have  allowed  between  October,  1488,  and  February,  1489  f 
Voyages  before  the  invention  of  steamboats  were  of  very  nmeer- 
taan  duradon.  John  Adams  in  1784  was  fifty-four  days  in  getting 
from  London  to  Amsterdam  (see  my  Critical  Period  of  Amau 
can  History^  p.  156).  But  with  favourable  weather  a  Portuguese 
caravel  in  1488  ought  to  have  run  from  Lisbon  to  Bristol  in  f «mr- 
teen  days  or  less,  so  that  in  four  months  there  would  be  time 
enough  for  quite  a  chapter  of  accidents.  Las  Caaaa,  however, 
says  it  was  a  long  time  before  Bartholomew  was  able  to  reach 
England :  —  **  Esto  fu^  causa  que  enf ermase  y  viniese  £  muoha 
pobreza,  y  estuviese  mucho  tempo  sin  poder  Uegar  £  Tnglateira, 
hasta  tanto  que  quiso  Dios  sanarle  ;  y  ref  ormado  algo,  por  sa 
industria  y  trabajos  de  sus  mauos,  haciendo  cartas  de  marear, 
Uegd  d  Liglaterra,  y,  pasados  un  dia  y  otros,  hobo  de  alcanzar 
que  le  oyese  Enrique  VIL'*  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  thft 
passage  without  feeling  that  at  least  a  year  must  have  been  con- 
sumed ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  disregard  the  words 
of  Las  Casas  in  such  a  matter.  But  how  shall  we  get  the  time  ? 
Is  It  possible  that  Las  Casas  made  a  slight  mistake  in  decipher* 
ing  the  date  on  Bartholomew's  map  ?  Either  that  mariner  did 
not  g^ve  the  map  to  Henry  VIL,  or  the  king  gave  it  back,  or 
more  likely  it  was  made  in  duplicate.  At  any  rate  Las  Casas  had 
it,  along  with  his  many  other  Columbus  documents,  and  for  aught 
we  know  it  may  still  be  tumbling  about  somewhere  in  the  Spanish 
archives.  It  was  so  badly  written  {de  mujf  mala  i  comi^pta  letra\ 
apparently  in  abbreviations  (sin  ortografia)^  that  Las  Casas  says 
he  found  extreme  difficulty  in  making  it  out  Now  let  us  observe 
that  date,  which  is  given  in  fantastic  style,  apparently  because  tin 
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he  was  likely  to  be  cautious  about  investing  money 
in  remote  or  doubtful  enterprises.  What  argu« 
ments  were  used  we  do  not  know,  but  the  spring  of 
1492  had  arrived  before  any  decisive  ^aAgoiM 
answer  had  been  given.  Meanwhile  ^JJI^^o,, 
Bartholomew  had  made  his  way  to  ^^^ 
France,  and  found  a  powerful  protector  in  a  cer- 
tain Madame  de  Bourbon,^  while  he  made  maps  for 

inscription  is  in  a  mde  doggerel,  and  the  writer  seems  to  haye 
wished  to  keep  his  'Werses''  tolerably  even.     (They  don't  scan 
much  better  than  Wslt  Whitman's.)    As  it  stands,  the  date  reads 
aitfio  domini  miUesimo  quatercenUssimo  octiesque  uno  atque  insuper 
anno  octavo^  L  e.  **  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  the  thousandth,  four 
hundredth,    A2n>    kioht-timbs-okb,  and  thereafter  the  eighth 
year."     What  business  has  this  cardinal  number  octiesque  uno  id 
a  row  of  ordinals  ?    If  it  were  translatable,  which  it  is  not,  it 
would  give  us  1,000  +  400  +  8+ 8  =>  1416,  an  absurd  date.    The 
most  obvious  way  to  make  the  passage  readable  is  to  insert  the 
ordinal  octogetimo  primo  instead  of  the  incongruous  octiesque  uno  ; 
then  it  wiU  read  **  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  the  one-thonsand-four- 
hundred-and-eighty-fiist,  and  thereafter  the  eighth  year,'*  that  is 
to  say  1489.    Now  translate  old  style  into  new  style,  and  February, 
1489,  becomes  February,  1490,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct 
date.     This  allows  sixteen  months  for  Bartholomew's  mishaps; 
it  justifies  Uie  statement  in  which  Las  Casas  confirms  Ferdinand 
Columbus ;  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  statement  of  Lord  Bacon : 
'*  For  Christophems  Columbus,  refused  by  the  king  of  Portugal 
(who  would  not  embrace  at  once  both  east  and  west),  employed 
his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus  unto  King  Henry  to  negotiate 
for  his  discovery.    And  it  so  fortuned  that  he  was  taken  by 
pirates  at  sea ;  by  which  accidental  impediment  he  was  long  ere 
lie  came  to  the  king  ;  so  long  that  before  he  had  obtained  a  ca- 
pitulation with  the  king  for  his  brother  the  enterprise  was  achieved, 
and  so  the  West  Indies  by  Providence  were  then  reserved  for  the 
crown  of  Caedlia."  Historie  of  the  Baygne  of  K.  Henry  the  Seventh, 
Baeou's  WorkSf  Boston,  1860,  vol.  zi.  p.  296.    Lord  Bacon  may 
have  taken  the  statement  from  Ferdinand's  biography;  but  it 
probably  agreed  with  English  traditions,  and  ought  not  to  be 
■lighted  in  this  connection. 

^  One  of  the  sisten  of  Charles  VIIL    See  Hairisse,  torn.  iL 
9.191 
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people  at  the  court  and  waited  to  see  if  there  were 
any  chances  of  getting  help  from  Charles  VTII. 

As  for  Christopher  Columbus,  we  find  him  back 
in  Spain  again,  in  May,  1489,  attending  court  at 
Cordova.  In  the  following  autumn  there  was  much 
suffering  in  Spain  from  floods  and  famine,^  and 
the  sovereigns  were  too  busy  with  the  Moorish  war 
to  give  ear  to  Columbus.  It  was  no  time  for  new 
undertakings,  and  the  weary  suitor  began  to  think 
seriously  of  going  in  person  to  the  French  court. 
First,  however,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  private  capital  enlisted  in  his 
enterprise,  and  in  the  Spain  of  that  day  such  pri- 
vate capital  meant  a  largess  from  some  wealthy 
grandee.  Accordingly  about  Christmas  of  1489, 
after  the  Beza  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  said 
to  have  fought  with  distinguished  valour,^  he  seems 
to  have  applied  to  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  but  without 
success.  But  at  the  hands  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda, 
The  Duk0  of  Dukc  of  Mcdina-Ccli,  he  met  with  more 
JJSjISJ^to  *  encouragement  than  he  had  as  yet  f oimd 
^iplilor^*  ^^  ^^7  <iuarter.  That  nobleman  enter- 
coimabua,  taiucd  Columbus  most  hospitably  at  his 
castle  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  for  nearly  two 
years,  until  the  autumn  of  1491.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  the  scheme  of  Columbus  was  feasi- 
ble, and  decided  to  fit  up  two  or  three  caravels 
at  his  own  expense,  if  necessary,  but  first  he 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  queen's  consent,  and 
to  offer  her  another  chance  to  take  part  in  the 

1  Bernaldez,  Reyes  CaUflico§f  cap.  xtn. 

3  Zufiiga,  AnaUs  de  Sevilla,  Hb.  jciL  p.  404. 
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enterprise.^  Isabella  was  probably  uuwilliDg  to 
have  the  duke  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  in  case  the  venture  should  prove  aaocessful. 
She  refused  the  royal  license,  savin? 
that  she  had  not  quite  made  up  her  witiihou>bu 
mind  whether  to  take  up  the  affair  or 
not,  but  if  she  should  decide  to  do  so  she  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  duke  take  part  in  it,^  MeaowhUe 
she  referred  the  question  to  Alonso  de  Quintanilla, 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  Castile.  This  waa 
in  the  spring  of  1491,  when  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  buzz  of  excitement  with  the  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Granada.  The  bafBed  G>lmDbus 
visited  the  sovereigns  in  camp,  but  could  not  get 
them  to  attend  to  him,  and  early  in  the  autumn, 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  «ek  at  heart, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  shake  the  dust  muiu  np  ua 
of  Castile  from  his  feet  and  see  what  ui  iudjI^ 
could  be  done  in  France.  In  October  tTr^Hsa,*" 
or  November  he  went  to  Huelva,  ap- 
parently to  get  his  son  Diego,  who  had  been  left 
there,  in  charge  of  his  aunt.  It  was  probably  his 
intention  to  take  all  the  family  he  had  —  Beatrix 

1  See  tbe  lettn  of  March  16,  1493,  fnini  the  Duke  of  Mgdin*. 
C«li  to  the  Onnd  Caidioal  of  Spain  (froto  the  arcUieB  of  Si- 
nuiieas)  in  NaTarratc  CoUedon  de  viaga,  tom.  u.  p.  20. 

'  ThUpniniin  vat  nefer  fulfilled.  When  ColambaB  ratnniad 
In  triumph,  uriviDg  March  8,  1403,  at  Liiban.  and  March  15  M 
Paloa,  the  Dnka  of   Mediua4^1i   wrote  the  \eu-  i    rt- 

ealling  Uw  qneea'a  promise  and  asking  to  be -ill  n.l  lo 

the  Indies  ones  each  ;ear  an  eipeditiou  on  his  <>'  <         <       .  for, 
he  aajs.  if  he  bad  not  kept  Columbni  with  bini  I 
he  wooU  haTB  g^ine  la  Fiance,  and  Ciullle  wi>[l   ' 
ptiie.    Them  wu  aome  f  on»  in  thia,  hot  laabellu  <  I  <    ^  n  < 
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and  her  infant  son  Ferdinand,  of  whom  he  was  ex* 
tremely  fond,  as  well  as  Diego  —  and  find  a  new 
home  in  either  France  or  England,  besides  ascer- 
taining what  had  become  of  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew, from  whom  he  had  not  heard  a  word  since 
the  latter  left  Portugal  for  England.^ 

But  now  at  length  events  took  a  favourable  turn. 
Fate  had  grown  tired  of  fighting  against  such  in- 
domitable perseverance.  For  some  years  now  the 
stately  figure  of  Columbus  had  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  streets  of  Seville  and  Cordova,  and  as 
he  passed  along,  with  his  white  hair  streaming  in 
the  breeze,  and  countenance  aglow  with  intensity 
of  purpose  or  haggard  with  disappointment  at 
some  fresh  rebuff,  the  ragged  urchins  of  the  pave- 
ment tapped  their  foreheads  and  smiled  with  min- 
gled wonder  and  amusement  at  this  madman. 
Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  letter  from 
ToscaneUi  to  Martinez,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  Florentine  astronomer  had  long  since  been 
laid  in  the  grave.  For  Coliunbus  himself  old  age 
was  not  far  away,  yet  he  seemed  no  nearer  the  ful- 
filment of  his  grand  purpose  than  when  he  had 
first  set  it  forth  to  the  king  of  PortugaL  We  can 
well  imagme  that  when  he  started  from  Huelva, 
with  his  little  son  Diego,  now  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  again  to  begin  renewing  his  suit 
in  a  strange  countiy,  his  thoughts  must  have  been 
sombre  enough.  For  some  reason  or  other  —  tra- 
dition says  to  ask  for  some  bread  and  water  for 
his  boy  —  he  stopped  at  the  Franciscan  monastery 

1  ThiB  theoxy  of  the  ntiialioii  is  fully  mistoined  by  Las  Cmm, 
torn.  i.  p.  241. 
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of  La  Bibida,  about  half  a  league   from   Palos. 
The  prior,  Juan  Perei,  who  had  aever 
aeen  Columbus  before,  became  greatly  Bihi<u,»d 
interested  in  him  and  listened  with  ear-  priwJiM 
nest  attention  to  his  story.    This  wor- 
thy monk,  who  before  1478  had  been  Isabella'a 
father-confesBor,   had  a  mind  hospitable   to  new 
ideas.     He  sent  for  Garda  Fernandez,  a  physician 
of  Paloe,  who  was  somewhat  versed  in  cosmography, 
and  for  Martin  Alonso  IMnzou,  a  well-to-do  ship- 
owner and  trained  mariner  of  that  town,  and  in 
the  quiet  of  the  monastery  a  conference  was  held 
in  which  ColnmboB  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of   these  new  friends.     Pinzon  declared  himself 
ready  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  in  person.     The 
venerable  prior  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to  p,„  ,^^, 
the  queen,  and  received  a  very  prompt  *" ""  '""^ 
reply  summoning  him  to  attend  her  in  the  camp 
before  Granada.     The  result  of  the  interview  was 
that  within  a  few  days  Perez  returned  to  the  con- 
vent with  a  pnrse  of  20,000  maravedis  (equivalent 
to  about  1,180  dollars  of  the  present  day),  out  of 
which  Columbus  bougbt  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  mule ;  and  about  the  first  of  Decem- 

1  1  ...»  iL  •  ■"*  CqlntnbB* 

ber  he  set  out  for  the  camp  m  company  ii  hbhiiddvi 
widi  Juan  Perez,  leaving  the  boy  Diego 
in  chaige  of  the  priest  Martin  Sanchez  luid  a  cer- 
tain Bodriguez  Cabejudo,  upon  whose  swum  teati- 
mony, together  with  that  of  the  physi^iun  Garcia 
Fernandez,  some  years  afterward,  several  of  these 
facts  are  related.* 

^  HT*eeoaiit«(  tbcwprocMdiivBat  I^IUbidBclilTcn  in  •am* 
pntieolaB  froo  aaj  bentofon  prtn,  aod  I  tUnk  gvu  tliv  oent* 
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At  once  upon  the  arriyal  of  G>lumbas  in  the 
camp  before  Granada,  his  case  was  argned  then 

into  an  older  of  sequence  that  is  at  onoe  more  logical  and  more 
in  harmony  with  the  sources  of  information  than  any  other.  The 
error  of  Ferdinand  Colambns — a  very  easy  one  to  commit,  and 
not  in  the  least  damaging  to  his  general  character  as  biographer 
*-lay  in  confusing  his  father's  two  real  -nsits  (in  1484  and  1491) 
to  Hnelva  with  two  visits  (one  imaginary  in  1484  and  one  real  in 
1491)  to  La  RAbida,  which  was  close  by,  between  HnelTa  and 
Palos.  The  TisitB  were  all  the  more  likely  to  get  mixed  np  in 
recollection  becanae  in  each  case  their  object  was  little  Diego  and 
in  each  case  he  was  left  in  charge  of  somebody  in  that  neighbooiw 
hood.  The  confusion  has  been  helped  by  another  for  which  Fer- 
dinand is  not  responsible,  viz. :  the  friar  Juan  Peres  has  been  cod- 
founded  with  another  friar  Antonio  de  Maiohena,  who  Columbus 
says  was  the  only  person  who  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
Spain  had  always  befriended  him  and  never  mocked  at  him. 
These  worthy  friars  twain  have  been  made  into  one  (e.  g.  *'  the 
prior  of  the  convent,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,"  Irving's  Colmmt* 
buSf  vol.  i.  p.  128),  and  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  Marchena^s 
acquaintance  began  with  Columbus  zJt  La  RAbida  in  1484,  and 
that  Diego  was  left  at  the  convent  at  that  time.  But  some  mod- 
em sources  of  information  have  served  at  first  to  bemuddle,  and 
then  when  more  carefully  sifted,  to  dear  up  the  story.  Li  1506 
Diego  Columbus  brought  suit  against  the  Spanish  crown  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  to  certain  territories  discovered  by  his  father,  and 
there  was  a  long  investigation  in  which  many  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned and  past  events  were  busily  raked  over  the  coals.  Among 
these  witnesses  were  Rodriguez  Cabejudo  and  the  physician  (W- 
oia  Fernandez,  who  gave  from  personal  recollection  a  very  lucid 
account  of  the  affurs  at  La  Rdbida.  These  proceedings  are 
printed  in  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  viages,  tom.  iii.  pp.  238-591. 
More  recently  the  publication  of  the  great  book  of  Las  Casas  baa 
furnished  some  very  significant  clues,  and  the  elaborate  researches 
of  M.  Harrisse  have  furnished  others.  (See  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  oap^ 
zxix.,  zzxi. ;  Harrisse,  tom.  i  pp.  341-372 ;  torn.  ii.  pp.  237-231 ; 
cf.  Peragallo,  V  autenticUdij  etc.,  pp.  117-134.)  —  It  now  seems 
clear  that  Marchena,  whom  Columbus  knew  from  his  first  arrival 
in  Spain,  was  not  associated  with  La  Rdbida.  At  that  time  Co- 
lumbus left  Diego,  a  mere  infant,  with  his  wife's  sister  at  Hnelva. 
Seven  years  later,  intending  to  leave  Spain  forever,  he  went  ta 
Hnelva  and  took  Diego,  then  a  small  boy.     On  his  way  ttom 
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and  there  before  an  assembly  of  learned  men  and 
was  received  more  hospitably  than  for- 
merly, at  Salamanca.     Several  eminent  foreonuuda, 

Deo.  1491. 

prelates  had  come  to  think  favourably 
of  his  project  or  to  deem  it  at  least  worth  a  triaL 
Among  these  were  the  royal  confessors,  Deza  and 
Talavera,  the  latter  having  changed  his  mind,  and 
especially  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
now  threw  his  vast  influence  decisively  in  favour  of 
Columbus.^  The  treasurers  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
moreover,  Quintanilla  for  Castile  and  Luis  de  San- 
tangel  for  Aragon,  were  among  his  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was  the  queen's  promise  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
earnest  as  soon  as  the  Moor  should  have  surren- 
dered Gh:anada. 

Hnelya  to  the  SeyOle  road,  and  thenoe  to  Gordora  (where  he 
would  hare  heen  joined  hy  Beatrix  and  Ferdinand),  he  happened 
to  pan  hy  La  RAhida,  where  up  to  that  time  he  was  evidently  nn- 
known,  amu  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  prior  Juan  Perez,  and 
the  wheel  of  fortune  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  turned.  Am 
Columbus's  next  start  was  not  for  France,  but  for  Qranada,  his 
boy  was  left  in  charge  of  two  trustworthy  persons.  On  May  8, 
1492,  the  little  Diego  was  appointed  i>age  to  Don  John,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  a  stipend  of 
9,400  maravedis.  On  February  19,  1498,  after  the  death  of  that 
^oung  prince,  Diego  became  page  to  Queen  Isabellx 

^  In  popular  allusions  to  Columbus  it  is  quite  common  to  as- 
sume or  imply  that  he  encountered  nothing  but  (^position  from 
the  oletgy.  For  example  the  account  in  Draper's  Conflict  between 
S^ence  and  Religion,  p.  161,  can  hardly  be  otherwise  understood 
by  the  rp^der.  But  observe  that  Marohena  who  never  mocked  at 
€olnmbus,  Juan  Perez  who  g^ve  the  favourable  turn  to  his  a£Pairs, 
the  g^at  prelates  Deza  and  Mendoza,  and  the  two  treasurers  Saii- 
tengel  and  Quintanilla,  were  every  one  of  them  priests  I  With- 
out cordial  support  from  the  clergy  no  such  enterprise  as  that  of 
Columbus  could  have  been  undertaken,  in  Spain  at  least.  It  is 
quite  right  that  we  should  be  free-thinkers ;  and  it  is  also  de«m« 
Ida  that  we  should  have  some  respect  for  facts. 
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Colambas  had  not  long  to  wait  for  that  great 

event,  which  came  on  the  2d  of  January,  1492, 

and  was  hailed  with  rejoicings  through- 

Bnrrendar  of  _^  , 

oniiada,  Jan.  out  lliurope  Es  in  somc  sort  a  compensa* 
tion  for  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  It 
must  have  been  with  a  manifold  sense  of  triumph 
that  Columbus  saw  the  banner  of  Spain  unfurled 
to  the  breeze  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  But  at  this  critical  moment  in  his  fortunes 
the  same  obstacle  was  encoimtered  that  long  be- 
fore had  broken  off  his  negotiations  with  the  king 
of  Portugal.  With  pride  and  self-confidence  not 
an  inch  abated  by  all  these  years  of  trial,  he  de- 
manded such  honours  and  substantial  rewards  as 
seemed  extravagant  to  the  queen,  and  Talavera 
advised  her  not  to  grant  them.  Columbus  insisted 
upon  being  appointed  admiral  of  the  ocean  and 
viceroy  of  such  heathen  countries  as  he  might 
^  ,    ^  discover,  besides  having  for  his  own  use 

Columbos  ne-  ,  ^ 

gotutMwith  and  behoof  one  eiehth  part  of  such  rev- 
enues  and  profits  as  might  accrue  from 
the  expedition.  In  principle  this  sort  of  remuner- 
ation did  not  differ  from  that  which  the  crown  of 
Portugal  had  been  wont  to  award  to  its  eminent 
discoverers ;  ^  but  in  amount  it  was  liable  to  prove 

^  Oar  ScandinaTiAxi  friends  are  fond  of  pointing  to  this  demand 
of  Golambus  as  an  indication  that  he  secretly  expected  to  *'  dis- 
cover America,''  and  not  merely  to  find  the  way  to  Asia.  Bnt 
how  abont  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  finally  granted  what  was 
demanded,  and  their  ministers  who  drew  up  the  agreement,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  clerks  who  engrossed  it  ?  What  did  they  all 
understand  by  *'  discovering  islands  and  continents  in  the  ocean  ^  T 
Were  they  all  in  this  preoions  Vinland  secret  ?  If  so,  it  was 
pretty  well  kept.  Bnt  in  tmth  there  was  nothing  singular  is 
these  stipulations.     Portugal  paid  for  discovery  in  just  this  way 
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indefiaitely  ^reat,  enough  perhaps  to  ruse  to 
princely  power  and  rank  this  foreign  adventurer. 
Could  he  not  be  satiafied  with  something  less? 
But  Columbus  was  as  inexorable  as  the  Sibyl  with 
her  books,  and  would  hear  of  do  abatement  in  bis 
price.  For  this  '*  great  constancy  and  loftiness  of 
soul,"  ^  Lae  Casas  warmly  commends  his  friend 
Columbus.  A  querulous  critic  might  call  it  un- 
reasonable obstinacy.  But  in  truth  the  good  ""*■" 
seems  to  have  entertained  another  grand  scheme  of 
bis  own,  to  which  he  wished  to  make  hie  maritime 
ventnre  contribute.  It  was  natural  tlutt  his  feel- 
ings  toward  Turks  should  have  been  no  more  uni- 
able  than  those  of  Hannibal  toward  the  Bomans. 
It  was  the  Turks  who  had  ruined  the  commerce  of 
his  native  Genoa,  in  his  youth  he  had  more  than 
once  crossed  swords  with  their  corsairs,  and  now 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  play 
the  part  of  a  second  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  de- 
liver Jerusalem  from  the  miscreant  followen  of 
Mahonnd.'     Vast  resources  would  be  needed  for 

bj  gnntiiis  goreniimhipa  orer  ialuida  like  tlio  Aiorea,  or  lon{[ 
■tntcfaa  of  eontineDt  like  Ooinea,  along  with  &  mhmre  of  tin 
reTennes  yielded  by  nich  places.  See  for  eiucpls  tlie  ouee  of 
Oomlci  Gtbnl,  Fernando  Qomex,  and  othen  in  Major,  Prinet 
Henry  tAt  Navigator,  pp.  23S,  321,  and  alMwhere.  In  tlieiT 
■earch  for  tlia  Indies  (he  Portoffneee  were  ooDIiaualiy  finding  new 
litnda,  and  it  wu  likely  to  be  the  sBine  with  the  vestem  roat«, 
whieh  «aa  nippiHed  (He  Catalan,  Toacauelli,  and  Behaim  rii.i|>^) 
to  lead  among-  epioe  iilauda  innninerahle,  and  to  Aaiatic  kin;^  I  iim 
whose  heathen  people  had  no  rights  of  aoTereignt;  that  CLi  l~tiAu 
monarelu  felt  bound  to  respect. 


'  See  hia  letter  of  Febniary,  1602,  to  Pope 
Navarreto,  torn.  u.  p.  260;  and  cf.  Helps,  Spanitk  Co»qi 
Antrica.,  ToL  L  p.  tl6;  Roaelly  de  Loigues,  Chriitopht  t 
pSM. 
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such  work,  and  from  Cipango  with  its  gold-roofed 
temples,  and  the  nameless  and  numberless  isles  of 
spices  that  crowded  the  Cathajan  seas,  he  hoped 
to  obtain  them.  Long  brooding  over  his  cherished 
projects,  in  which  chimeras  were  thus  mixed  with 
anticipations  of  scientific  truth,  had  imparted  to 
his  character  a  tinge  of  religious  fanaticism*  He 
had  come  to  regard  himself  as  a  man  with  a  mis- 
sion to  fulfil,  as  God's  chosen  instm- 
eonddered  mcut  f  or  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
^'^  tendom  and  achieving  triumphs  of  untold 

magnificence  for  its  banners.  In  this  mood  he  was 
apt  to  address  kings  with  an  air  of  equality  that 
iU  comported  with  his  humble  origin  and  slender 
means ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  if  Talavera 
felt  his  old  doubts  and  suspicions  reviving,  and  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  set  Columbus  down  as 
a  mere  vendor  of  crotchets,  one  can  hardly  wonder. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  m- 
domitable  enthusiast  once  more  prepared  to  go  to 
France.  He  had  actually  started  on  his  mule  one 
fine  winter  day,  when  Luis  de  Santangel  rushed 

intonxMiti  ^^^  *^®  queen's  room  and  spoke  to  her 
ofLuiada  with  all  the  passionate  and  somewhat 
reproachful  energy  of  one  who  felt  that 
a  golden  opportunity  was  sUpping  away  forever. 
His  arguments  were  warmly  seconded  by  Quinta> 
nilla,  who  had  followed  him  into  the  room,  as  well 
as  by  the  queen's  bosom  friend  Beatriz  de  Boba- 
dilla.  Marchioness  of  Moya,  who  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  the  sofa  and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Columbus.  An  impidse  seized  Isabella.  A  cou- 
rier was  sent  on  a  fleet  horse,  and  overtook  Colum- 
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bus  as  he  was  jogging  quietly  over  the  bridge  of 
Pinos,  about  six  miles  out  from  Granada.  The 
matter  was  reconsidered  and  an  arrangement  was 
BooD  made.     It  was  agreed :  — 

"  1.  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  himself, 
during  his  life,  and  for  his  heirs  and  successors 
forever,  the  office  of  admiral  in  all  the  igntmtai  i» 
islands  and  continents  which  he  might  i^lHod  tbe"^ 
discover  or  acquire  in  the  ocean,  with  ■>""'«™- 
similar  honours  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in  hia  district. 

"  2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor- 
general  over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents; 
with  the  privilege  of  nominating  three  candidates 
for  the  government  of  each  island  or  province,  one 
of  whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

"  3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  him- 
self one  tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold, 
silver,  spices,  and  all  other  articles  and  merchan- 
dises, in  whatever  manner  found,  boi^ht,  bartered, 
or  gained  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs  being 
first  deducted. 

*'  4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  be  the 
sole  judge  in  all  causes  and  dbputes  arising  out  of 
traffic  between  those  countries  and  Spun,  provided 
the  high  admiral  of  Castile  had  similar  jurisdio. 
tion  in  his  district. 

"  5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times, 
contribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  niUiig 
out  vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  rci'Livc 
an  eighth  part  of  the  profits.  "  ' 

'  1  cit«  this  reralon  frDtn  TrrinK'*  Celumbiit,  toI.  i.  p.  142, 
lug  &  iliglit  KmeDdment  in  the  Tendeiingi  ths  ori^nal  text 
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Columbus  was  not  long  in  finding  friends  to 
advance  or  promise  on  his  account  an  eighth  part 
of  the  sum  immediately  required.  A  considerable 
amount  was  assessed  upon  the  town  of  Palos  in 
punishment  for  certain  misdeeds  or  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  its  people  or  some  of  them^  Castile 
assumed  the  rest  of  the  burden,  though  Sontangel 
may  have  advanced  a  million  maravedis  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Aragon,  or  out  of  the  funds  of  the  J9er- 
inandad}  or  perhaps  more  likely  on  his  own  ac- 
count.^ In  any  case  it  was  a  loan  to  the  treasury 
of  Castile  simply.     It  was  always  distinctly  under- 

Navarrete,  torn,  li  p.  7.  A  few  days  later  the  title  of  "  Don" 
was  granted  to  Coluxnbns  and  made  hereditary  in  his  fanuly  aloi^ 
with  the  offices  of  viceroy  and  goyemor-generaL 

^  A  police  organization  formed  in  1476  for  suppressing  highway 
robbery. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of 
this  most  epoch-making  voyage  in  all  history.  Conflicting  state- 
ments by  different  authorities  combine  with  the  fluctuating  values 
of  different  kinds  of  money  to  puzde  and  mislead  us.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Harrisse  1,000,000  maravedis  would  be  equivalent  to 
295,175  francs,  or  about  59,000  gold  dollars  of  United  States  money 
at  present  values.  Las  Gasas  (tom.  i  p.  256)  says  that  the  eighth 
part,  raised  by  Columbus,  was  500,000  maravedis  (29,500  doUan). 
Account-books  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  show  that 
the  sums  paid  from  the  treasury  of  Castile  amounted  to  1,140,000 
maravedis  (67,500  dollars).  Assuming  the  statement  of  Las  Casaa 
to  be  correct,  the  amounts  contributed  would  perhaps  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

Queen  Isabella,  from  Castile  treasury     .    .    .  $67,500 

^                loan  from  Santangel ....  59,000 

Columbus 29,500 

Other  sources,   including   contribution  levied 

upon  the  town  of  Palos 80,000 

Total $296,000 

This  total  seems  to  me  altogether  too  large  for  probability,  and 
■o  does  the  last  item,  which  is  simply  put  at  the  figure  necessary 
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stood  that  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Aragon  had  no 
share  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Spanish  Indies 
were  an  appurtenance  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  agreement  was  signed  April  17,  1492,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  Columbus  vowed  to  devote  every 
maravedi  that  should  come  to  him  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

When  he  reached  Palos  in  May,  with  royal  orders 
for  ships  and  men,  there  had  like  to  numaja 
have  been  a  riot.    Terrible  dismay  was 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  launching  out  for  suck  a  voy« 

to  make  the  total  eight  times  20JS00.  I  am  inclined  to  eiispeot 
that  Laa  Casaa  (with  whom  arithmetio  was  not  alwaya  a  wtttmg 
point)  may  hare  got  hia  figuiee  wrong.  The  amoant  of  Santan- 
gel*s  loan  also  dependa  upon  the  statement  of  Laa  Caaas,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  took  it  from  a  document  or  from  hearsay. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  it  should  he  added  to,  or  included  in, 
the  first  item.  More  likely,  I  think,  the  latter.  The  only  item 
that  we  know  with  documentary  certainty  is  the  first,  so  that  our 
statement  heeomes  modified  as  follows :  — 

Queen  Isahella,  from  Castile  treasury     .    •    .    $67/K)0 
^  loan  from  Santangel  ....         ? 

Colnmhua f 

{  rent  of  two  fully 

Town  of  Paloa -<  equipped  cararels 

(  for  two  months,  ete. 

Total .    .    .         ? 

(Gf.  HarrisM,  tom.  L  pp.  391-404.)  Unsatisfactory,  hut  cer- 
tain as  far  as  it  goes.  Alas,  how  often  historical  statements  ara 
thus  reduced  to  meagreness,  after  the  hypothetical  or  {Unsupported 
part  has  heen  sifted  out !  The  story  that  the  Pinzon  hrothers  ad* 
TBnoed  to  Columhus  his  portion  is  told  hy  Las  Cases,  hut  he  rerj 
shrewdly  douhti  it  The  famous  story  that  Isahella  pledged  hoe 
crown  jewels  (Vita  dell*  Ammiraglio^  cap.  zir.)  has  also  heen 
douhted,  hut  perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds,  hy  M.  Harrissa. 
It  is  confirmed  hy  Las  Cases  (tom.  L  p.  249).  According  to  ona 
account  she  pledged  them  to  Santangel  in  security  for  his  loan,  — 
which  seems  not  altogether  improhahle.  See  Pizarro  y  Orellanai 
Vanm$6  tbutrtM  dd  Nuevo  Mundo,  Madrid,  1639,  p.  10. 
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age  upon  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  Groans  and  cones 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  f  oiced  contribu- 
tion. But  Martin  Pinzon  and  his  brothers  were 
active  in  supporting  the  crown  officials,  and  the 
work  went  on.  To  induce  men  to  enlist,  debts  were 
forgiven  and  civil  actions  suspended.  Criminals 
were  released  from  jail  on  condition  of  serving. 
Three  caravels  were  impressed  into  the  service  of 
the  crown  for  a  time  unlimited ;  and  the  tent  and 
Thethx«ef».  maintenance  of  two  of  these  vessels  for 
^"bf  ^  two  months  was  to  be  paid  by  the  town. 
Suite  Marift.  rph^  largest  caravel,  called  the  Santa 
Maria  or  Capitana,  belonged  to  Juan  de  La  Cosa,  a 
Biscayan  mariner  whose  name  was  soon  to  become 
famous.^  He  now  commanded  her,  with  another 
consummate  sailor,  Sancho  Ruiz,  for  his  pilot 
This  single -decked  craft,  about  ninety  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  feet  breadth  of  beam,  was  the 
Admiral's  flag-ship.  The  second  caravel^  called 
the  Pinta,  a  much  swifter  vessel,  was 
"*""*"  commanded  by  Martin  Pinzon.  She 
belonged  to  two  citizens  of  Palos,  Gomez  Ras- 
con  and  Cristobal  Quintero,  who  were  now  in  her 
crew,  sulky  and  ready  for  mischief.  The  third  and 
smallest  caravel,  the  Nifia  ("Baby"), 
had  for  her  commander  Vicente  Yafiez 
Pinzon,  the  yoimgest  of  the  brothers,  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  Neither  the  Pinta  nor  the 
Nifia  was  decked  amidships.  On  board  the  three 
caravels  were  just  ninety  persons.^    And  so  they 

^  Kararrete,  BUdioteca  mctritimaj  torn.  ii.  pp.  208,  209. 
^  The  acoonnts  of  the  armament  are  well  summed  up  and  d» 
•oflwd  in  HarxiflBe,  torn.  L  pp.  405-408.    £ighty-«eT«a  namea,  oat 
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set  Btal  from  PaloB  on  Friday,  August  3,  1492, 
balf  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  by  sunset  had 
run  due  south  five  and  forty  geographical  miles, 
when  they  shifted  their  course  a  couple  of  points 
to  starboard  and  stood  for  the  Canaries. 

No  thought  of  Vinland  is  betrayed  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. Columbus  was  aiming  at  the  northern 
end  of  Cipango  (Japan).  Upon  Toscanelll's  map, 
which  he  carried  with  him,  the  great  island  of  Ci- 
pango extends  from  5°  to  about  28°  north  lati- 
tude. He  evidently  aimed  at  the  northern  end  of 
Cipango  as  being  directly  on  the  route  to  Zaiton 
(Chang-chow)  and  other  Chinese  cities  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo.  Accordingly  he  began  by  run- 
ning down  to  the  Canaries,  in  order  that  he  might 
sail  thence  due  west  on  the  28tb  paral-  Ti»,„tath* 
lei  without  shifting  his  course  by  a  sin-  SlJd^JS* 
gle  point  until  he  should  see  the  coast  ^*^ 
of  Japan  looming  up  before  him.'  On  this  pre- 
liminary run  signs  of  mischief  began  already  to 
show  themselves.  The  Pinta's  rudder  was  broken 
and  unshipped,  and  Columbus  suspected  her  two 
angry  and  chafing  owners  of  having  done  it  on 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  and  their  vessel  might 
be  left  behind.  The  Canaries  at  this  juncture 
merited  the  name  of  Fortunate  Islands ;  fortu- 
nately they,  alone  among  African  islands,  were 
Spanish,  so  that  Columbus  could  stop  there  and 
make  repwrs.  While  this  was  going  on  the  swlors 
of  the  niiwtT,  hcia  been  Teoorerod,  uid  the  lut  ii  given  l>eliiw, 
Appendix  C. 

'  "  P»rm  de  ■lU  tomu  mi  dBrrota,  J  navegsi  tanto  que  yu 
n^aae  i  lu  lodiaa,"  h«  »;>  in  hii  joonul,  NaTOmU,  CoUccion 
dt  viitga,  tmn.  l.  p.  3. 
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Martiii  Bebahn's  Globe,  149S, 

^  Martiii  Behaim  was  bom  at  Nnrember^  in  1436,  and  is  aaid 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  RegiomoB- 
tanns,  author  of  the  first  alxnanae  published  in  Europe,  and  of 
Ephemerides,  of  priceless  value  to  navigators.  He  risited  Por- 
tugal about  1480,  invented  a  new  kind  of  astrolabe,  and  suled 
with  it  in  1484  as  cosmographer  in  Diego  Cam^s  voyage  to  the 
Conga  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  knighted,  and  presently 
want  to  live  on  the  island  of  Fayal,  of  which  his  wife's  father 
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mdnoed  to  Mereator'B  projectioiL* 

gomnor.  He  vai  a  frieod  of  Coluinbiia.  Tonid  1492  lie  tu- 
tt«d  NnrambeTK,  to  look  «ftor  soma  family  affun,  and  while 
there  "  he  (Ciatified  some  of  his  toiniBpeopIe  hy  emiwdyiiig  in  a 
^lobs  the  ^eofrrspliical  Tiaini  which  preTsilod  in  the  roaritiine 
countries:  and  the  (;Iobe  was  fiaisli.-H  Ixfiir.-  I  VlmiJuii  }i^d  y  ( 
aeeomplished  his  voyagB.     The  nnit  v  I     ii  i  [i:  i    .      ihiI 

to  Portugal;  and  after  haTing  been  biiii  t..  lim  l-.m  i..ouiimiiS  cid 
B  dJplomada  miuloD,  hn  waa  oaptnied  tiy  Kngllsh  cniaera  and 
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were  scared  out  of  their  wits  by  an  eruption  of 
Teneriffe,  which  they  deemed  an  omen  of  evil,  and 
it  was  also  reported  that  some  Portuguese  caravels 
were  hovering  in  those  waters,  with  intent  to  cap- 
ture Columbus  and  carry  him  off  to  Lisbon. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  they  set 
Coiumboa  ''^  from  Gomcra,  but  were  becalmed 
jtSS'Sspt  *^^  ^^  made  only  thirty  miles  by  the 
^^  night  of   the   8tL      The  breeze   then 

freshened,  and  when  next  day  the  shores  of  Ferro, 
the  last  of  the  Canaries,  sank  from  sight  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  many  of  the  sailors  loudly  la- 
mented their  unseemly  fate,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
like  children.  Columbus  well  imderstood  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  these  men.  He  provided 
against  one  chief  source  of  discontent  by  keeping 
two  different  reckonings,  a  true  one  for  himself 

ouried  to  England.  Escaping  finally,  and  reaching  the  Conti- 
nent, he  passes  from  our  view  in  1494,  and  is  scarcely  heard  of 
again.*'  (Winsor,  Near,  and  Crit,  Hist.,  iL  104.)  He  died  in 
May,  1506.  A  ridionlons  story  that  he  anticipated  Colnaibus  ia 
the  discorery  of  America  originated  in  the  misunderstanding  of 
an  interpolated  passage  in  the  Latin  text  of  SchedePs  RegittmMf 
Nuremberg,  1493,  p.  290  (the  so-called  Nuremberg  Ckronide),  See 
Winsor,  cp,  ciu  ii.  34 ;  Major's  Prince  Henry,  p.  326 ;  Hamboldt, 
Examen  critique^  tom.  i.  p.  256 ;  Mnrr,  DiplomcUieche  Ceschiekte 
des  Ritters  Behaim,  Nuremberg,  1778;  Cladera,  InvesHgaeione* 
ktstdricas,  Madrid,  1794 ;  Harrisse,  Bibliotheca  Americana  F«Ct»- 
tissimay  pp.  37-43.  —  The  globe  made  by  Behaim  may  nov  be 
seen  in  the  city  hall  at  Nuremberg.  It  "ia  made  of  papier* 
maeh^,  covered  with  gypsum,  and  over  this  a  parchment  surfaee 
received  the  drawing ;  it  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter.*'  (Winsor, 
op.  cit.  ii  105.)  The  portion  west  of  the  330th  meridian  is  eri- 
dently  copied  from  Toscanelli*s  map.  I  give  below  (p.  429)  a 
sketch  (from  Winsor,  after  Ruge's  Geschickte  des  Zeitcdters  der 
Entdeckungen^  p.  2^30)  of  Behaim's  ocean,  with  the  outline  of  tht 
American  continent  superimposed  in  the  proper  plaoa. 
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and  a  false  one  for  his  officers  and  crews.  He  was 
shrewd  enough  not  to  overdo  it  and  awaken  dis- 
trust Thus  after  a  twenty-four  hoiu^s'  run  of  180 
miles  on  September  10,  he  reported  it  as  144 
miles;  next  day  the  run  was  120  miles  and  he 
announced  it  as  108,  and  so  on.  But  for  this  pru- 
dent if  somewhat  questionable  device,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  first  week  of  October  would  have 
witnessed  a  mutiny  in  which  Columbus  would  have 
been  either  thrown  overboard  or  forced  to  turn 
back. 

The  weather  was  delicious,  and  but  for  the  bug- 
al>oos  that  worried  those  poor  sailors  it  would 
have  been  a  most  pleasant  voyage.  Chief  among 
the  imaginary  terrors  were  three  which  deserve 
especial  mention.  At  nightfall  on  September  13 
the  ships  had  crossed  the  magnetic  line  of  no  vari- 
ation, and  Columbus  was  astonished  to  see  that  the 
compass-needle,  instead  of  pointing  a  o«fleeti(mof 
little  to  the  right  of  the  pole-star,  began  ^  "~^ 
to  sway  toward  the  left,  and  next  day  this  devia- 
tion increased.  It  was  impossible  to  hide  such 
a  fact  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  pilots,  and  all 
were  seized  with  alaim  at  the  suspicion  that  this 
witch  instrument  was  beginning  to  play  them  some 
foul  trick  in  punishment  of  their  temerity;  but 
Columbus  was  ready  with  an  ingenious  astronom- 
ical explanation,  and  their  faith  in  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge  prevailed  over  their  terrors. 

The  second  alarm  came  on  September  16,  when 
diey  struck  into  vast  meadows  of  floating  seaweeds 
and  grasses,  abounding  in  tunny  fish  and  crabs. 
They  had  now  come  more  than  800  miles  from 
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Ferro  and  were  entering  the  wonderful  Sargasso 
TiM  8«rgMw  Sea,  that  region  of  the  Atlantic  six  times 
as  large  as  France,  where  vast  tangles 
of  vegetation  grow  upon  the  surface  of  water  that 
is  more  than  2,000  fathoms  deep,  and  furnish  sus- 
tenance for  an  imtold  wealth  of   fishy  lif e*^     To 

^  The  sitaatioii  of  this  Sargasso  region  in  mid-ooean  seems  to 
be  determined  by  its  character  as  a  quiet  neutral  ground  between 
the  great  ocean-currents  that  flow  past  it  on  every  side.  SaigasBO 
plants  are  found  elsewhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  waves,  but 
nowhere  else  do  they  congregate  as  here.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  in  ancient  times  this  region  extended  nearer  to 
the  African  coast.  Skylaz  (Periplus^  cap.  100)  says  that  beyom 
Kerne,  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  d'  Ouro  the  sea  cannot  be  nav^ated 
on  account  of  the  mud  and  seaweed.  Sataspes,  on  his  retom  to 
Persia,  B.  a  470,  told  King  Xerxes  that  his  voyage  failed  be- 
cause his  ship  stopped  or  was  stuck  fast.  (Herodotus,  iv.  43.) 
Festus  Avienus  mentions  vast  quantities  of  seaweed  in  the  oeeaa 
west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  -^ 

Bxiopent  satem  gnrgitem  fooiu  freqaens 
Atque  impedltur  estui  ex  allgliie  .  .  . 
Bio  nulla  late  flabn  propellant  ratem, 
Bio  aegiiis  hmnor  nqaoria  pigri  atapet. 
Adjicit  et  Ulnd,  pluiimnm  inter  gmgitea 
Exatare  fuoom,  et  aaepe  virgaltijioe 
Betinere  pupidm,  eto. 

ATtenoa,  Ora  MaHHma,  108,  HL 

See  also  Aristotle,  Meteorol.,  IL  1,  14 ;  Paendo-Aristotle,  Dt 
Mirab,  Autctdt,j  p.  106;  Theophrastos,  Hittoria  pUaaamm^  iv.  7 
Jomandes,  De  rebus  Geticis,  apud  Muratori,  torn.  L  p.  191;  ao> 
cording  to  Strabo  (ili.  2,  §  7)  tunny  fish  were  caught  in  abundance 
in  the  ocean  west  of  Spain,  and  were  highly  valued  for  the  table 
on  account  of  their  fatness  which  was  due  to  submarine  vegetables 
on  which  they  fed.  Possibly  the  reports  of  these  Sai*gaaso  mead- 
ows may  have  had  some  share  in  suggesting  to  Plato  his  notion  of 
»  huge  submerged  island  Atlantis  (TYmceiM,  25 ;  £rift<u,  106 ;  cL 
the  notion  of  a  viscous  sea  in  Plutarch,  De  facie  in  Orbe  Luna^  26). 
Plato's  fancy  has  furnished  a  theme  for  much  wild  speeulalaoii. 
See,  for  example,  Bailly,  Lettres  sur  VAtlantide  de  Platan^  Pkria, 
1779.  The  belief  that  there  can  ever  have  been  such  an  island  ia 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the 
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tbe  eye  of  the  mariner  Uie  Sargasao  Sea  presenta 
somewhat  the  appearaaoe  of  an  endless  green  prai- 
rie, but  modem  ships  plough  through  it  with  ease 
and  BO  did  the  caravels  of  Columbus  at  first. 
After  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  wind  being 
light,  their  progress  was  somewhat  impeded.  It 
was  not  strange  that  the  crews  were  frightened  at 
such  a  sight.  It  seemed  uncanny  and  weird,  and 
revived  ancient  fancies  about  mysterious  impass- 
able seas  and  overbold  mariners  whose  ships  had 
been  stuck  fast  in  them.  The  more  practical 
spirits  were  afrmd  of  running  aground  upon  sub- 
mei^ed  shoals,  but  all  were  somewhat  reassured 
on  this  point  when  it  was  found  that  their  longest 
plummet-lines  failed  to  find  bottom. 

On  September  22  the  journal  reports  "  no  more 
grass."  They  were  in  clear  water  again,  and  more 
than  1,400  geographical  miles  from  the  Canaries. 

duat  ii  mnrliere  lea  than  two  Qulaa  in  depdi.  See  Uw  beantifnl 
map  of  the  Atlantio  se^bottoiii  id  Aleumder  A|^Mnz'«  JTtrtt 
OviKf  Iff  (As  Biakt,  Boetoa,  1888,  toI.  L  p.  108,  and  oompai» 
ebap.  Ti.  of  that  noble  vork,  on  "  The  PennaaaDoe  of  Condnenta 
asd  of  Ooeai^  Bann* ;  "  aee  alao  Wallaoe'a  I^nd  Li/e,  ohap.  tL 
It  waa  formerly  mppoaed  that  the  Saijaao  plants  grow  on  the 
ea-bottom,  and  tMfioming'  detached  riaa  to  the  nufaoe  (Peter 
Hartjr,  De  reimi  oceanicit,  dec  iiL  lib.  t.  p.  63 ;  Hombaldt,  Ptr. 
tonal  JV<DTaliDe,  book  i.  ohap.  i.) ;  bat  it  u  now  known  that  the j 
an  nmplf  rooted  in  the  mrfaee  water  itself.  "  L'aoomnnlativB 
de  oei  pUntae  roaiinee  eet  I'exeniple  Is  pin*  frappanC  dt^  jiUntiis 
eongrinbrai  rtuniea  mr  le  mSme  point.  Ni  le»  foi6ts  coJiasaleB  da 
rHunalara,  ni  lae  graminJee  qni  I'dtendent  k  perte  de  vae  darn 
laa  UTUet  am^rioaineB  on  lea  Meppea  nb^rieu  ne  riialisent  aveo 
oea  prairiea  oodaoiqoea.   Jamaia  mr  nn  eepaoe  ann  ttmdu,  ne  ee 

TO  la  mer  dea  Snfgamnn.  on  u'ooblie  point  nn  pareil  >pvrla<^le." 
Fanl  OaflMal,  "La  Mer  dee  SaiKawes^"  BulUtin i»  Gioy-aphit. 
nr>,  1818,  «•  ifcie,  tun.  W.  p.  622. 
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A  third  soiiroe  of  alarm  had  already  begun  to 
turb  die  sailors.  They  were  discovering  much 
more  than  they  had  bargained  for.  They  were  is 
the  belt  of  the  trade  winds,  and  as  the 
gentle  bat  nnfailing  breeze  wafted  them 
steadily  westward,  doubts  began  to  arise  as  to 
whether  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  return.  For« 
tnnately  soon  after  this  question  b^an  to  be  dis- 
cussed, the  wind,  jealous  of  its  character  for  capri- 
dousness  even  there,  veered  into  the  southwest. 

By  September  25  die  Admiral's  chief  difficulty 
had  come  to  be  the  impatience  of  his  crews  at  not 
finding  land.  On  that  day  there  was  a  mirage,  or 
lopatfflooe  o<  somc  such  illusiou,  which  Columbus  and 
fhaeiewB.  all  hauds  supposed  to  be  a  coast  in  front 
of  them,  and  hymns  of  praise  were  sung,  but  at 
dawn  next  day  they  were  cruelly  undeceived. 
Flights  of  strange  birds  and  other  signs  of  land 
kept  raising  hopes  which  were  presently  dashed 
again,  and  the  men  passed  through  alternately  hot 
and  cold  fits  of  exultation  and  dejection.  Such 
mockery  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  entering  a 
realm  of  enchantment.  Somebody,  perhaps  one 
of  the  released  jail-birds,  hinted  that  if  a  stealthy 
thrust  should  happen  some  night  to  push  the  Ad- 
miral overboard,  it  could  be  plausibly  said  that  he 
had  slipped  and  fallen  while  star-gazing.  His  sit> 
nation  grew  daily  more  perilous,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  Italian  commanding  Spaniards  did  not 
help  him.  Perhaps  what  saved  him  was  their 
vague  beUef  in  his  superior  knowledge ;  they  may 

have  felt  that  they  should  need  him  in  going 
ba<^k. 
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By  October  4  there  were  ominoua  STmptoma  of 
matiny,  and  the  anxiety  of  Columbus  was  evinced 
in  the  extent  of  his  bold  onderstatement  of  that 

,%*?■/  ^     ■ 


/C=A 


Mutin  Bahum'i  AtUntio  Oomu  (wrtli  ontliM  of  Ameifma 

oontlnent  nipeninpaaed). 

day's  mn,  — 188.  miles  instead  of  the  true  figure 
189.  For  some  days  bis  pilots  had  been  begging 
him  to  change  his  course ;  perhaps  they  had  passed 
between  islands.  Anything  for  a  change  I  On 
the  7th  at  sunrise,  they  had  come  2,724  _^  . 
ger^taphical  miles  from  the  Canaries,  ™^^"^yf 
which  was  farther  thaa  the  Admiral's 
estimate  of  the  distance  to  Cipango;  luit  ;ioi?nri1- 
ing  to  his  false  statement  of  the  runs,  it  .'ippfaruil 
that  they  had  come  scarcely  2,200  iniks.  This 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  in  stating  t)K'  liugt 
t^  voyage,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  at  TOO  leagues, 
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he  may  haye  purposely  made  it  out  somewliak 
shorter  than  he  really  helieved  it  to  he.  But  now 
after  coming  more  than  2,500  miles  he  b^;an  to 
fear  that  he  might  he  sailing  past  Cipango  on  the 
north,  and  so  he  shifted  his  course  two  points  to 
larboard,  or  west-sonthwest.  If  a  secret  know- 
ledge of  Yinland  had  been  his  goiding-star  he 
surely  would  not  have  turned  his  helm  that  way; 
but  a  glance  at  the  Toscanelli  map  shows  what 
was  in  his  mind.  Numerous  flights  of  small  birds 
confirmed  his  belief  that  land  at  the  southwest 
was  not  far  off.  The  change  of  direction  was 
probably  fortunate.  If  he  had  persisted  in  keeping 
on  the  parallel,  720  miles  would  haye  brought  him 
to  the  coast  of  Florida,  a  little  south  of  Cape  Mal- 
abar. After  the  change  he  had  but  505  miles  of 
water  before  him,  and  the  temper  of  the  sailors  was 
growing  more  dangerous  with  every  mile,^  —  until 
October  11,  when  the  signs  of  land  became  unmis- 
takable, and  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed.  Are- 
ward  of  10,000  maravedis  had  been  promised  to  the 
person  who  should  first  discover  land,  and  ninety 
pair  of  eyes  were  strained  that  night  with  look 
ing.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Admiral,  standing  oi 
the  tower-like  poop  of  his  vessel,  saw  a  distant 
light  moving  as  if  somebody  were  running  along 

v 

^  The  often-repeated  story  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  end  of 
the  Toyage  Columbus  oapitnlated  with  his  crew,  piominng  to  torn 
baek  if  land  were  not  seen  within  three  days,  rests  npon  the  single 
and  relatiyely  inferior  authority  of  Oriedo.  It  is  not  mentaoned 
by  Las  Casas  or  Bemaldez  or  Peter  Martyr  or  Ferdinand  Colmn- 
bns,  and  it  is  discredited  by  the  tone  of  the  Admiral^s  joorasl, 
which  shows  as  nnoonqnerable  determination  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Toyage  as  oa  any  preriona  day.    Gf  .  Irring,  toL  L  p.  187. 
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die  shore  with  a  torch.  This  JnterpretatioiL  vas 
doubted,  but  a  few  hours  later  a  sailor  on  the 
I^ta  saw  land  distinctly,  and  soon  it  was  visible 
to  all,  a  long  low  coast  about  five  miles 
distant.  This  was  at  two  in  the  mom-  oet.  i!  w.  a. 
ing  of  Friday,  October  12,'  —  just  iea 
weeks  since  they  had  sailed  from  Palos,  just  thirty- 
three  days  since  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Ferro.  The  sails  were  now  takeo  in,  and  the 
ships  lay  to,  awaiting  the  dawn. 

At  daybreak  the  boats  were  lowered  and  Co- 
InmbuB,  with  a  lai^  part  of  his  company,  went 
ashore.  Upon  every  side  were  trees  of  unknown 
kinds,  and  the  landscape  seemed  exceedingly 
beautiful  Confident  that  they  must  have  tii«o™wi|o 
attained  the  object  for  which  they  had  "''™' 
set  sail,  the  crews  were  wild  with  exultation.  Their 
heads  were  dazed  with  fancies  of  priiicely  fortunes 
close  at  band.  The  officers  embraced  Columbus  or 
kissed  his  hands,  while  the  s^ors  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  craving  pardon  and  favour. 

These  proceedings  were  watehed  with  unutter< 
able  amazement  and  awe  by  a  multitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  cinnamon  hue,  ni^Mtoo- 
different  from  any  kind  of  pi-npL.'  tht;  '■'^'"''•^ 
Spaniards  had  ever  seen.  All  wen;  stark  naked 
and  most  of  them  were  moie  or  less  greased  and 
painted.  They  thought  tli:it.  thtj  ships  i 
monsters  and  the  white  men  sii[>erT)HtiiralJ 

'  Applying  tlra  Oregorian  Calci 
the  21it.  The  fanr  hmxlradtli 
Ortobar  21, 1892. 
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descended  from  the  sky.^  At  first  diey  fled  in 
terror  as  these  formidable  beings  came  ashore,  but 
presently,  as  i^ej  found  themselyes  unmolested, 
cariosity  b^an  to  overcome  fear,  and  they  slowly 
approached  the  Spaniards,  stopping  at  every  few 
paces  to  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration.  After 
a  time,  as  the  Spaniards  received  them  with  en- 
oooraging  nods  and  smiles,  they  waxed  bold  enough 
to  come  dose  to  the  visitors  and  pass  their  hands 
over  them,  doubtless  to  make  sure  that  all  this 
marvel  was  a  reality  and  not  a  mere  vision.  Ex- 
periences  in  Africa  had  revealed  the  eagerness  of 
barbarians  to  trade  off  their  possessions  for  trin- 
kets, and  now  the  Spaniards  b^an  exchanging 
glass  beads  and  hawks'  bells  for  cotton  yam,  tame 
parrots,  and  small  gold  ornaments.  Some  sort  of 
conversation  in  dumb  show  went  on,  and  Columbus 
naturally  interpreted  everything  in  such  wise  as  to 
fit  his  theories.  Whether  the  natives  understood 
him  or  not  when  he  asked  them  where  they  got 
their  gold,  at  any  rate  they  pointed  to  the  south, 
and  thus  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  suspicion  that 
he  had  come  to  some  island  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  opulent  Cipango.  He  soon  found  that  it  was 
Gouuiiuuii.  a  small  island,  and  he  understood  the 
wherawMitr  jj^^g  of  it  to  be  Guanahani.     He  took 

formal  possession  of  it  for  Castile,  just  as  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  the  Guinea 
coasts  had  taken  possession  of  those  places  for 

^  This  \m  s  oommon  notion  among  barhariaiw.  ^  The  Polyns- 
Bum  imagine  that  the  sky  deaoends  at  the  horizon  and  enoloaaa 
the  earth.  Hence  they  call  f  oreignen  papaJangi^  at  '  heaTen- 
bnitters/  as  having  broken  in  from  another  woild  ontside.*'  Mas 
Miiller,  Chip$Jrom  a  German  Worktkopf  rdl.  iL  p.  26& 
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Portugal ;  and  he  gave  it  a  Christian  name,  San 
Salvador.  That  name  has  since  the  seventeenth 
century  been  given  to  Cat  island,  but  perhaps  in 
pursuasnoe  of  a  false  theory  of  map-makers ;  it  is 
not  proved  that  Cat  island  is  the  Guanahani  of 
Columbus.  All  that  can  positively  be  asserted  of 
Guanahani  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  Bahamas; 
there  has  been  endless  discussion  as  to  which  one, 
and  the  question  is  not  easy  to  settle.  Perhaps 
the  theoiy  of  Captain  Giistavus  Fox,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  is  on  the  whole  best  supported.  Cap- 
tain Fox  maintains  that  the  true  Guanahani  was 
the  little  island  now  known  as  Samana  or  Atwood's 
Cay.^  The  problem  well  illustrates  the  difficulty 
in  identifying  any  route  from  even  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  landmarks,  without  the  help  of  persistent 
proper  names,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  time 
has  somewhat  altered  the  landmarks.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a  very  interesting  problem  and 
has  its  lessons  for  us;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

A  cruise  of  ten  days  among  the  Bahamas,  with 
visits  to  four  of  the  islands,  satisfied  Columbus  that 
he  was  in  the  ocean  just  east  of  Cathay,  for  Marco 
Polo  had  described  it  as  studded  with  Qropiagfor 
thousands  of  spice-bearing  islands,  and  ^'f^^*^ 
the  Catalan  map  shows  that  some  of  ^i^^^'^'v- 
these  were  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  naked  sav- 
ages.   To  be  sure,  he  could  not  find  any  spices  or 


1  "An  Attempt  to  soWe  the  Ph>blem  of  the  First 
Flaoe  of  Colnmbm  in  the  Nev  World/'  in  UmUd  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Swrve^^  Report  for  l&SO^  Appendix  18,  Wadumr- 
ton,  1882. 
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▼alnable  drags,  bnt  the  air  was  foil  of  fragranoe 
and  the  trees  and  herbs  were  strange  in  aspect  and 
might  mean  anything ;  so  for  a  while  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  spices  on  trust.  Upon  inquiries  abont 
gold  the  natives  always  pointed  to  the  sonth,  ap> 
parently  meaning  Cipango ;  and  in  that  direction 
Columbus  steered  on  the  25th  of  October,  intend- 
ing to  stay  in  that  wealthy  island  long  enough  to 
obtain  all  needful  information  concerning  its  arts 
and  commerce.  Thence  a  sail  of  less  than  ten  days 
would  bring  him  to  the  Chinese  coast,  along  which 
he  might  comfortably  cruise  northwesterly  as  far  as 
Quinsay  and  deliyer  to  the  Grreat  Khan  a  friendly 
letter  with  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  pro- 
vided him.  Alas,  poor  Columbus — unconscious 
prince  of  discoverers  —  groping  here  in  Cuban 
waters  for  the  way  to  a  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  and  to  a  sovereign  whose  race  had  more 
than  a  centuiy  since  been  driven  from  the  throne 
and  expelled  from  the  veiy  soil  of  Cathay  I  Could 
anything  be  more  pathetic,  or  better  illustrate  the 
profound  irony  with  which  our  universe  seems  to 
be  governed  ? 

On  reaching  Cuba  the  Admiral  was  charmed 
with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  landscape, — a 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
sensitive.  He  found  pearl  oysters  along  the  shore, 
Coinmbu  '^^  although  uo  splcudid  cities  as  yet 
M4  ^^t^  appeared,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
Mrtl^Alriitio  reached  Cipango.  But  his  attempts  at 
^"^"^  talking  witii  the  amazed  natives  only 

served  to  darken  counsel.     He  understood  them  to 
say  that  Cuba  was  part  of  the  Asiatic  conlinenti 
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and  that  there  was  a  king  in  the  neighboarhood 
who  was  at  war  with  the  Great  Khan  I  So  he 
sent  two  messengers  to  seek  this  refractory  poten- 
tate, —  one  of  them  a  converted  Jew  acquainted 
with  Arahic,  a  language  sometimes  heard  far  east- 
ward in  Asia,  as  Columhus  must  have  known. 
These  envoys  found  pleasant  villages,  with  large 
houses,  surrounded  with  fields  of  such  unknown 
vegetables  as  maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco ;  they 
saw  men  and  women  smoking  cigars,'  and  little 
dreamed  that  in  that  fragrant  and  soothing  herb 
there  was  a  richer  source  of  revenue  than  the 
spices  of  the  East.  They  passed  acres  of  growing 
cotton  and  saw  in  the  houses  piles  of  yam  wait^ 
ing  to  be  woven  into  rude  cloth  or  twisted  into 
nets  for  hammocks.  But  they  found  neither  cities 
nor  kings,  neither  gold  nor  spices,  and  after  a 
tedious  quest  returned,  somewhat  disappointed,  to 
the  coast. 

Columbus  seems  now  to  have  become  perplexed, 
and  to  have  vacillated  somewhat  in  his  purposes. 
If  this  was  the  continent  of  Asia  it  was  nearer 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  how  far  mis-  Qg,g„,,„ 
taken  he  had  been  iu  his  ciiK'ulations  no  i^^iff^";,^ 
one  could  telL  But  wIiptc  was  Cipango  ?  'S'*'™''"^ 
He  gathered  from  the  natives  that  there  was  a 

^  Tls  fint  iMorded  nicuijoii  of  tobswo  is  in  ColmBbriB'* ' 
tor  Norembei  20,  141*2  :  —  "  HaUoitxi  l«  dus 

faambTeB  con  nn  tiion  1 1    ' 

riia  que  aontiimbrabiLT 
road  a  gnxit  many  pel^|' 
wHh  brkuda  In  tbeir  ]i;i 
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great  island  to  the  south^t,  abounding  in  gold, 
and  so  he  turned  his  prows  in  that  direction.  On 
the  20th  of  November  he  was  deserted  by  Martin 
Pinzon,  whose  ship  could  always  outsail  the  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pinzon's  design  to  get  home 
in  advance  with  such  a  story  as  would  enable  him 
to  claim  for  himself  an  undue  share  of  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies.  This  was  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  kind  of  treachery  such  as  too  often 
marred  the  story  of  Spanish  exploration  and  con- 
quest in  the  New  World. 

For  a  fortnight  after  Pinzon's  desertion  Co- 
lumbus crept  slowly  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  now  and  then  landing  to  examine  the  coun- 
tiy  and  its  products ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
besides  pearls  and  mastic  and  aloes  he  found  in  the 
rivers  indications  of  gold.  When  he  reached  the 
cape  at  the  end  of  the  island  he  named  it  Alpha  and 
Omega,  as  being  the  extremity  of  Asia,  —  Omega 
from  the  Portuguese  point  of  view,  Alpha  from  his 
own.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  landed  upon  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  which  he 
called  EspaiLola,  Hispaniola,  or  ^  Spanish 
aiTiTea  at  land."  ^  Here,  as  the  natives  seemed  to 
thiiiin^miiflt  tell  him  of  a  region  to  the  southward 
and  quite  inland  which  abounded  in 
gold,  and  which  fhey  called  Cibao,  the  Admiral  at 
once  caught  upon  the  apparent  similarity  of  sounds 
and  fancied  that  Cibao  must  be  Cipango,  and  that 

1  Not  '*  Litde  Spain,"  as  the  form  of  the  word,  so  much  like  m 
diminntlTe,  might  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  simply  the  feminine  ol 
Etpafkolf  **  Spanish,"  so.  tierra  or  ida.  Colnmboa  belieTed  that 
the  island  k^  larger  than  Spain.  See  his  letter  to  Gabriel  Sa» 
ohes,  in  Haniaae,  torn.  i.  p.  428i 
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at  length  he  had  arriTed  upon  that  island  of  mar* 
Tela.  It  was  much  nearer  the  Asiatic  mainland 
(i.  e.  Cuba)  than  he  had  supposed,  but  then,  it 
was  beginning  to  appear  that  in  any  case  some- 
body's geography  must  be  wrong.  Columbns  waa 
enchanted  with  the  scenery.  "  The  land  is  ele- 
vated," he  says,  "  with  many  monntains  and  peaks 
,  .  .  most  beautiful,  ot  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
accessible,  and  full  of  trees  of  endless  varieties,  so 
tall  that  they  seem  to  touch  the  sky ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  they  never  lose  their  foliage.  The 
nightingale  [i.  e.  some  kind  of  thrush]  and  other 
small  birds  of  a  thousand  kinds  were  singing  in 
the  month  of  November  [December]  when  I  was 
tLere."'  Before  be  bad  done  much  toward  ex< 
ploring  this  paradise,  a  sudden  and  grave  mishap 
quite  altered  bis  plane.  On  Christmas 
morning,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  si^Mui*, 
owing  to  careless  disobedience  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  the  helmsman,  the  flag-ship  Btnick 
upon  a  sand-bank  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  an 
Ffuz.  All  attempts  to  get  her  afloat  were  unavul- 
ing,  and  the  waves  soon  beat  her  to  pieces. 

This  catastrophe  brought  home,  with  startling 
force,  to  the  mind  of  Columbus,  the  fact  that  the 
news  of  his  discovery  of  land  was  not  yet  known 
in  Europe.  As  for  the  Pinta  and  her  insubordinate 
commander,  none  could  say  whether 
they  would  ever  be  seen  again  or  *«idBiiso 
whether  their  speedy  arrival  in  Spain 
might  not  portend  more  harm  than  good  to  Colum- 

>  ColnnbiH  to  SuUngel,  Febrnuj  15, 1493  (NktaiTsta, 
p.ie8). 
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bus.  His  armament  was  now  reduced  to  the  little 
undecked  Nifia  alone,  such  a  craft  as  we  should 
deem  about  fit  for  a  summer  excursion  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  What  if  his  party  should  all  perish, 
or  be  stranded  helpless  on  these  strange  coasts,  be- 
fore any  news  of  their  success  shoidd  reach  the  ears 
of  friends  in  Europe !  Then  the  name  of  Columbus 
would  serve  as  a  by-word  for  f oolhardiness,  and  his 
mysterious  fate  woidd  simply  deter  other  expedi- 
tions from  following  in  the  same  course.  Obviously 
the  first  necessity  of  the  situation  was  to  return  to 
Spain  immediately  and  report  what  had  already 
been  done.  Then  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  get 
ships  and  men  for  a  second  voyage. 

This  decision  led  to  the  founding  of  an  embryo  col- 
ony upon  Hispaniola.  There  was  not  room  enough 
for  all  the  party  to  go  in  the  Niiia,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber begged  to  be  left  behind,  because  they  found 
life  upon  the  island  lazy  and  the  natives,  especially 
the  women,  seemed  well-disposed  toward  them.  So 
a  blockhouse  was  built  out  of  the  ¥rrecked  ship's 
Bunau^of  timbers  and  armed  ^th  her  guns,  and  in 
So^^°u  commemoration  of  that  eventful  Christ- 
NaTidid.         jjja3  j^  y^^  called  Fort  Nativity  (Za 

Navidad).  Here  forty  men  were  left  behind,  with 
provisions  enough  for  a  whole  year,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1493,  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on  board 
the  Nifia  and  set  sail  for  Spain.  Two  days  later 
in  following  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaniola  they 
encountered  the  Pinta,  whose  commander  had  been 
Meetingwith  delayed  by  trading  with  the  uativcs  and 
^*°"'^  by  finding  some  gold.     Pinzon  tried  to 

explain  his  sudden  disappearance  by  alleging  that 
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BtreBS  of  weather  had  parted  him  from  his  com- 
rades, hut  his  excuses  were  felt  to  be  lame  and  im- 
probable. However  it  may  have  been  with  his 
excuses,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  luneneea  of 
his  foremast ;  it  had  been  too  badly  sprung  to  carry 
much  sail,  so  that  the  Finta  could  not  again  run 
away  from  her  consort. 

Chi  this  return  voyage  the  Admiral,  finding  the 
txade  winds  dead  against  him,  t»ok  a  northeasterly 
course  until  he  had  passed  the  thirty-serenth  par< 
allel  and  then  headed  straight  toward  Spain.  On 
the  12th  of  February  a  storm  was  brew- 


raged  with  such  terrific  violence  that  it 
is  a  wonder  how  those  two  frail  caravels  ever  came 
out  of  it.  They  were  separated  this  time  not  to 
meet  again  npon  the  sea.  Expecting  in  all  likeli- 
hood to  be  engulfed  in  the  waves  with  his  tiny 
craft,  Columbus  sealed  and  directed  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  two  brief  reports  of  his  discovery,  writ- 
ten upon  parchment  Each  of  these  he  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  and  inclosed  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
cake  of  wax,  which  was  then  securely  shut  up  in  a 
barreL  One  of  the  barrels  was  dung  into  the  sea, 
the  other  remained  standing  on  the  little  quarter- 
deck to  await  the  fate  of  the  caravel.  The  anxiety 
was  not  lessened  by  the  sight  of  land  on  the  15th, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  approach  it  so  as  to  go 
ashore,  and  there  was  much  danger  of  beii^daslierl 
to  pieces. 

At  length  on  the  18th,  the  storm  having  abated, 
the  ship's  boat  went  ashore  and  found  that  it  wa.t 
the  island  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores.     It  is 
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worthy  of  note  that  subh  skilful  sailors  as  the 
Nina's  captain,  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  and  the  pilot 
Suiz  were  so  confused  in  their  reckoning  as  to 
Cold  reception  Hupposo  themselvcs  near  the  Madei« 
attheAsoree.  ^^^^  whcrcas   Columbus  had  correctly 

maintained  that  they  were  approaching  the  Azores, 
^-  a  good  instance  of  his  consummate  judgment  in 
nautical  questions.^  From  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  this  Spanish  company  met  with 
a  very  ungracious  reception.  A  party  of  sailors 
whom  Columbus  sent  ashore  to  a  small  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  to  give  thanks  for  their  deliverance 
from  shipwreck,  were  seized  and  held  as  prisoners 
for  five  days.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  general  instructions  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  the  governors  of  his  various 
islands.  If  Columbus  had  gone  ashore  he  would 
probably  have  been  arrested  himself.  As  it  was, 
he  took  such  a  high  tone  and  threatened  to  such 
good  purpose  that  the  governor  of  St.  Mary  was 
fain  to  give  up  his  prisoners  for  fear  of  bringing 
on  another  war  between  Portugal  and  Castile. 

Having  at  length  got  away  from  this  unfriendly 
island,  as  the  Nilla  was  making  her  way  toward 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  within  400  miles  of  it,  she 
was  seized  by  another  fieree  tempest  and  driven 
upon  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  Co- 
driven  uhon  lumbus  and  his  crcw  were  glad  of  a 
wherot^  chance  to  run  into  the  river  Tagus  for 
to&Tehim      shelter.     The  news  of  his  voyage  and 


his  discoveries  aroused  intense   excite- 
ment in  Lisbon.     Astonishment  was  mingled  with 

^  Las  Gasas,  torn.  L  pp.  443, 448. 
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ebagrin  at  the  tihought  tliat  die  opportunity  for  all 
tliis  gloiy  and  profit  had  firat  been  offered  to  Por- 
tugal and  foolishly  lost.  The  king  even  now  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  ColumboB  had  somehow 
or  other  been  trespassing  upon  the  vast  and  vague 
undiscovered  dominions  granted  to  the  Crown  of 
Portugal  by  Pope  Eugenius  lY.  Some  of  the 
king's  connsellors  are  said  to  have  ui^ed  him  to  have 
Columbus  assassinated  j  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  provoke  such  a  high-spirited  man  into  a  quarrel 
and  then  run  him  through  the  body.^  To  clearer 
heads,  however,  the  imprudence  of  such  a  course 
was  manifest.  It  was  already  impossible  to  keep 
the  news  of  the  discovery  from  reaching  ^j  ^  ^^^^ 
Spain,  and  Portugal  could  not  aEFord  to  ?fji3,*^„„M 
go  to  war  with  her  stronger  neighbour.  *•  ^'i^™"^ 
In  fact  even  had  John  II.  been  base  enough  to  re- 
sort to  assassination,  which  seems  quite  incompat- 
ible with  the  general  character  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
*'  perfect  prince,"  Columbus  was  now  too  important 
a  personage  to  be  safely  interfered  with.  So  he  was 
invited  to  court  and  made  much  of.  On  the  13th 
of  March  he  set  sail  again  and  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  Palos  at  noon  of  the  15th.  His  little  cara^ 
vel  was  promptly  recognized  by  the  people,  and  as 
her  story  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  all  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  town  was  at  an  end  for  that  dny.^ 


ta  upon  tlie  explicit  itstonieDt  of  a  oonttnipuraiT 
PartDgneae  hiitoriao  of  high  authoritj,  QaroU  de  ReBeaik',  C.Vircin- 
imdeiBes  Horn  Joflo IL,  Liabon,  1622,  op.  oliiT.  (writtiii  iiboat 
1616)  ;  see  alao  VucoiuwUtia,  Fida  dd  Rty  Dan  Juan  II.,  ^Luitld, 
^639,  Ub.  yL 
*  "When  they  learnt  ttist  ihe  tetnmed  in  trioinpli  fruni  tlie 
orld,  the  whole  oommanity  broke  fortb  iui  c  tr.iiw- 
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Towards  eyening,  while  the  bells  were  rin^ng 
and  the  streets  brilliant  with  torches,  another  yes- 
eel  entered  the  harbour  and  dropped  anchor.  She 
G<>iumiNuftnd  ^^  nonc  other  than  the  Pinta!  The 
KS^diftth  fi*on^  1^  driyen  her  to  Bayonne, 
of  Pinion.  whence  Martin  Pinzon  instantly  de- 
spatched a  message  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  mak- 
ing great  claims  for  himself  and  asking  permission 
to  wait  upon  them  with  a  full  account  of  the  dis- 
coyeiy.  As  soon  as  practicable  he  made  his  way 
to  Palos,  but  when  on  arriying  he  saw  the  Nifia 
already  anchored  in  the  harbour  his  guilty  heart 
failed  him.  He  took  adyantage  of  the  general  hub- 
bub to  slink  ashore  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, and  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  untU  after 
the  Admiral  had  left  for  Seyille.  The  news  from 
Columbus  reached  the  soyereig^s  before  they  had 
time  to  reply  to  the  message  of  Pinzon ;  so  when 
their  answer  came  to  him  it  was  cold  and  stem  and 
forbade  him  to  appear  in  their  presence.  Pinzon 
was  worn  out  with  the  hardships  of  the  homeyraid 
yoyage,  and  this  crushing  reproof  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  His  sudden  death,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, was  generally  attributed  to  chagrin.^ 

From  Seyille  the  Admiral  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend court  at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  receiyed 
with   triumphal   honours.     He   was    directed   to 

ports  of  joy.**  IiriiigU  Co/um6t»,  toI.  i.  p.  318.  This  b  projeotiq; 
our  present  knowledge  into  the  past.  We  now  know  that  GdliimbiB 
had  disoovered  a  new  world.  He  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  that 
he  had  done  anything  of  the  sort ;  neither  did  the  people  of  Fslos. 
^  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  Vide  EspagncU^  ou  de  St.  Domin^iM^ 
Paxis,  1730,  liv.  ii. ;  Hnfios,  Historia  de  Uu  Indias  d  Nuevo  MmtdA 
ICadrid,  1703,  Ub.  It.  §  14 
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seat  lumaelf  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns,  a 
ooortesy  usually  reserved  for  royal  per- 
8onages«^  Intense  interest  was  felt  in  reodTwibT 
his  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  small  at  Bwoeioo*, 
mammals,  his  live  parrots,  his  collection 
of  herbs  which  he  supposed  to  have  medicinal  vir- 
tues, his  few  pearls  and  trinkets  of  gold,  and 
especially  his  six  painted  and  bedizened  barbarians, 
the  survivors  of  ten  with  whom  he  had  started 
from  Hispaniola.  Since  in  the  vague  terminology 
of  that  time  the  remote  and  scarcely  known  parts 
of  Asia  were  called  the  Indies,  and  since  the  islands 
and  coasts  just  discovered  were  Indies,  of  course 
these  red  men  must  be  Indians.  So  Columbus  had 
already  named  them  in  his.first  letter  written  from 
the  Nifia,  off  the  Azores,  sent  by  special  messenger 
from  Palos,  and  now  in  April,  1493,  printed  at 
Barcelona,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  dis- 
covery, —  a  letter  appropriately  addressed  to  the 
worthy  Santangel  but  for  whose  timely  interven- 
tion he  might  have  ridden  many  a  weary  league  on 

^  He  was  also  allowed  to  qnaiter  the  royal  anna  with  hk  own, 
''which  ooDfliated  of  a  group  of  golden  iaianda  amid  asnre  hil- 
lowa.  To  theae  were  afterwafda  added  fire  anchon,  with  the 
eelebrated  motto,  well  known  aa  being  earred  on  hia  aepnlchre.'* 
Pteaooit'a  Ferdinand  and  laabeUa,  pt.  L  chap.  viL  lliia  atate- 
ment  aboat  the  motto  ia  erroneona.  See  below,  p.  614.  Conaid- 
ering  the  aplendonr  of  the  reception  giren  to  Colombna,  and  the 
great  intereat  felt  in  hia  achierement,  Mr.  Preacott  ia  anrpriaed  at 
findii^  no  mention  of  thia  oocaaion  in  the  local  annala  of  Barce- 
lona, or  in  the  royal  archirea  of  Aragon.  He  oonjectnrea,  with 
aome  probability,  that  the  canae  of  the  omimion  may  hare  been 
what  an  American  wonld  caU  "  nectional  *'  jealonay.  Tliia  Cathay 
and  Cipango  bnaineaa  was  an  affair  of  Caatile'a,  and,  aa  iroch,  quite 
beneath  the  notice  of  patriotic  Aragoneee  archiTlita  I  That  ia  the 
way  history  haa  too  often  been  treated.  With  moat  people  it  ia 
only  a  kind  of  aooeator  wonhip. 
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that  mule  of  his  to  no  good  purpose.^  It  was  gener* 
ally  assumed  without  question  that  the  Admiral's 
theory  of  his  discovery  must  be  correct,  that  the 
coast  of  Cuba  must  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
China,  that  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  must  be  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cipango,  and  that  a  direct 
route  —  much  shorter  than  that  which  Portugal 
had  so  long  been  seeking  —  had  now  been  found 
to  those  lands  of  illimitable  wealth  described 
by  Marco  Polo.^    To  be  sure  Columbus  had  not 

^  The  nnique  copy  of  this  fint  edition  of  this  SpaniBh  letter  is 
a  small  folio  of  two  leaves,  or  f onr  pa^^s.  It  was  annoimoed  for 
sale  in  Qnaritoh's  Catalogrue,  AprU  16,  1891,  No.  Ill,  p.  47,  for 
£1,750.  Evidently  most  book-lovers  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  facsimile  published  in  London,  1891,  price  two 
guineas.  A  unique  copy  of  a*  Spanish  reprint  in  smaU  quarto, 
made  in  1493,  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Hilao. 
In  1889  Messn.  Ellis  &  Elvey,  of  London,  published  a  faoimile 
aUeged  to  have  been  made  from  an  edition  of  about  the  same  date 
as  the  Ambrosian  quarto ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  highly  respectable  publishers  have  been  imposed 
upon.  It  is  a  time  just  now  when  fictitious  literary  discoveries  of 
this  sort  may  command  a  high  price,  and  the  dealer  in  early  Ameri- 
cana must  keep  his  eyes  open.  See  Quaritch's  note,  qp.  cU.  p.  49; 
and  Justin  Winsor's  letter  in  THb  Nation^  April  9,  1891,  voL  In. 
p.  298. 

3  "The  lands,  therefore,  which  Columbus  had  visited  were 
called  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a 
vast  region  of  unexplored  countries,  existing  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  whole  received  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  the  New 
World."  Irving*s  Cciumbm^  voL  i.  p.  333.  These  are  very  grave 
errors,  agun  involving  the  projection  of  our  modem  knowledge 
into  the  past.  The  lands  which  Columbus  had  visited  were  called 
simply  the  Indies ;  it  was  not  until  long  after  his  death,  and  alter 
the  crossing  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  New  World  was  not  at  first  a  ^  com- 
prehensive appellatiou "  for  the  countries  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus ;  it  was  at  first  applied  to  one  particular  r^on  never  virited 
by  him,  viz.  to  that  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Soutb 
America  first  explored  by  Yespucius.    See  vol.  iL  pp.  129,  130. 
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M  yet  seen  the  evidences  of  this  Oriental  splen* 
dour,  and  had  been  puzzled  at  not  finding  them, 
but  he  felt  confident  that  he  had  come  very  near 
them  and  would  come  full  upon  them  in  a  second 
voyage.  There  was  nobody  who  knew  enough  to 
refute  these  opinions,^  and  really  why  should  not 
this  great  geographer,  who  had  accomplished  so 
much  already  which  people  had  scouted  o^Bmie,. 
as  impossible,  —  why  should  he  not  2?SJJiJJafc 
know  what  he  was  about  ?  It  was  easy  ^^^^^^ 
enough  now  to  get  men  and  money  for  **«'<*««»*• 
the  second  voyage.  When  the  Admiral  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  September  25,  1493,  it  was  with 
seventeen  ships  carrying  1,500  men.  Their  dreams 
were  of  the  marble  palaces  of  Quinsay,  of  isles  of 
spices,  and  the  treasures  of  Prester  John.  The 
sovereigns  wept  for  joy  as  they  thought  that  such 
untold  riches  were  vouchsafed  them  by  the  special 
decree  of  Heaven,  as  a  reward  for  having  over- 
come the  Moor  at  Granada  and  banished  the  Jews 
from  Spain.^    Columbus  shared  these  views  and 

^  Peter  Martyr,  howerer,  eeeme  to  luiTe  entertained  aome  Tagno 
doabti,  inaamnoh  aa  thia  aaaomed  neameaa  of  the  China  ooaat 
on  the  weat  implied  a  grater  eaatward  extension  of  the  Aaiatio 
continent  than  aeemed  to  him  probable :  —  "  Ttwrnlaa  repent 
plnrea ;  haa  eaae,  de  qnibna  fit  apnd  coamognphoa  mentio  extra 
ooecmim  orientalem,  adjaoentaa  India  arbitrantor.  Nee  inficior 
ego  penitna,  guamina  tphasrcB  magnitudo  aliier  gerUire  videalur; 
aeqne  enim  desnnt  qni  parro  tractn  a  finibna  HiapanisB  distarF 
Uttaa  Indieom  pntent."  Opu$  Epi$t.,  Na  185.  The  italicixing  ia 
aodne. 

*  This  abominable  piece  of  wickedneaa,  driying  200,000  of 
Spun'a  beat  citiiena  from  their  homes  and  their  native  land,  waa 
aeoompUshed  in  pnrananoe  of  an  edict  signed  March  80,  1492. 
There  ia  a  brief  aeconnt  of  it  in  Preacott'a  Ferdinand  and  laabeilot 
pL  L  chap.  tL 
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resided  Uinself  as  a  special  instrument  for  ei»» 
eating  the  divine  decrees.  He  renewed  his  ygw 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  promising  within 
the  next  seven  years  to  equip  at  his  own  expense  a 
crusading  army  of  50,000  foot  and  4,000  horse; 
within  five  years  thereafter  he  would  follow  this 
with  a  second  army  of  like  dimensions. 

Thus  nobody  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what 
had  been  done.  In  the  famous  letter  to  Santangel 
there  is  of  course  not  a  word  about  a  New  Woild. 
The  grandeur  of  the  achievement  was  quite  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  generation  that  witnessed  it.     For 

-. , we  have  since  come  to  learn  that  in  1492 

2SI!ir*^  the  contact  between  the  eastern  and  the 
^SSni^  western  halves  of  our  planet  ?Fas  fint 
really  begun,  and  the  two  streams  of 
human  life  which  had  flowed  on  for  countless  ages 
apart  were  thenceforth  to  mingle  together.  The 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  is  thils  a  unique  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever 
done  before,  and  nothing  like  it  can  ever  be  done 
again.  No  worlds  are  left  for  a  future  Columbus 
to  conquer.  The  era  of  which  this  great  Italian 
mariner  was  the  most  illustrious  representative  hsA 
closed  forever. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  FINDINO  OP  STRANGE  0OAST8. 

But  that  era  did  not  dose  with  Columbtis,  nor 
did  he  live  long  enough  to  complete  the  Disooyery 
of  America.  Onr  practice  of  affixing  gpecifio 
dates  to  great  events  is  on  many  accounts  indis* 
pensable,  bat  it  b  sometimes  mislead-  ^^^  bimot. 
ing.  Sudi  an  event  as  the  discovery  of  ^*J  JJJJjJy 
a  pair  of  vast  continents  does  not  take  in^oo^** 
place  within  a  single  year.  When  we  speak  of 
America  as  discovered  in  1492,  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  moment  Columbus  landed  on  two  or  three 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  a  full  outline  map  of 
the  western  hemisphere  from  Labrador  and  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn  suddenly  sprang  into  existence  ^ 
like  Pallas  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus  —  in  the 
minds  of  European  men.  Tet  people  are  perpet- 
ually using  arguments  which  have  neither  force  nor 
meaning  save  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  some- 
how or  other  some  such  sort  of  thing  must  have 
happened.  This  grotesque  fallacy  lies  at  the  bot> 
torn  of  the  tradition  which  has  caused  so  many 
foolish  things  to  be  said  about  that  gallant  mari- 
ner, Americus  Vespucius.  In  geographical  discus- 
sions the  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Co* 
lumbus  and  his  immediate  successors  did  not  sail 
with  the  latest  edition  of  Black's  General  Atlas  in 
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their  cabins  is  almost  inveterate ;  it  keeps  reveal- 
ing itself  in  all  sorts  of  queer  statements,  and 
probably  there  is  no  cure  for  it  except  in  famil- 
iarity with  the  long  series  of  perplexed  and  stmg- 
ling  maps  made  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Properly 
regarded,  the  Discovery  of  America  was  not  a 
single  event,  but  a  very  gradual  process.  It  was 
not  like  a  case  of  special  creation,  for  it  was  a  case 
of  evolution,  and  the  voyage  of  1492  was  simply 
the  most  decisive  and  epoch-marking  incident  in 
tliat  evolution.  Columbus  himself,  after  all  his 
four  eventful  voyages  across  the  Sea  of  Darkness, 
died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  simply  discovered 
the  best  and  straightest  route  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  Yet  from  his  first  experiences  in  Cuba 
down  to  his  latest  voyage  upon  the  coasts  of  Hon- 
duras and  Yeragua,  he  was  more  or  less  puzzled 
at  finding  things  so  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated.  If  he  had  really  known  anything  with 
accuracy  about  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  he  would 
doubtless  soon  have  detected*liis  fundamental  error, 
but  no  European  in  his  day  had  any  such  know- 
ledge. In  his  four  voyages  Columbus  was  finding 
what  he  supposed  to  be  parts  of  Asia,  what  we 
now  know  to  have  been  parts  of  America,  but  what 
were  really  to  him  and  his  contemporaries  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Strange  Coasts.  We  have  now 
to  consider  briefly  his  further  experiences  upon 
these  strange  coasts. 

The  second  voyage  of  Colmnbus  was  begun  in  a 
very  different  mood  and  under  very  different  aus- 
pices from  either  his  former  or  his  two  subsequent 
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Toysges.  On  his  first  departure  from  Paloa,  in 
1492,  all  save  a  few  devoted  friends  regarded  him 
as  a  innilTnan  mshing  upon  bis  doom ;  and  outside 
the  Spaniah  peninsula  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  attracted  no  notice.  But  on  the  second  start, 
in  1493,  all  bands  supposed  that  the;  were  going 
stiwght  to  golden  Cathay  and  to  boundless  riches. 
It  was  not  now  with  groans  but  with  pieans  that 
they  flocked  on  bosrd  the  ships ;  and  the  occasion 
was  observed,  with  more  or  less  interest,  by  some 
people  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  —  as  in  Italy, 
and  for  the  moment  in  France  and  England. 

At  the  same  time  with  his  letter  to  Santangel, 
the  Admiral  had  despatched  another  account,  sub- 
stantially the  same,' to  Glabriel  Sanchez,'  ThelettorW 
another  ofBcer  ot  the  royal  treasury.  ^™='™- 
Several  copies  of  a  Latin  translation  of  this  letter 
were  published  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1493.^    The  story  which 

*  "Ud  dnpUoaU  de  cette  relatioii,"  Earrine,  CknttajAe  CoIotrA, 
tam  L  p.  419. 

9  Often  callsd  Raphael  SaDchei' 

*  The  followiiiK  epi^nun  waa  added  to  the  Erst  Lalaii  editioii  of 
ttw  iMter  b7  Corbaris,  BUbop  of  Monto-Peloso :  — 


Uodd  npertorl  lncrii 

Qui  riaomdA  pant  Di 
Itgqoa  .Imul  (ortffln  pi 

niMe  liDM  aie  thng  parBphnied 

Urn  wM«  Uh  world  thi 
Ta  nrall  hn  trlnmphi : 
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it  contained  was  at  once  paraphrased  in  II 
verse  by  Giuliano  Dati,  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  in  the  autumn 
of  1493  the  amazing  news  that  the  Indies  had 
been  found  by  sailing  west  ^  was  sung  by  street 

BejoJos,  IbsrU  I  we  thy  fune  hicwiMedl 
Another  world  Columbus  from  the  Seat 
Aud  the  mid-ooeaa  sumxiums  to  thy  sway ! 
OIto  thanks  to  him — hat  loftier  homage  pey 
To  Ood  Supreme,  who  giTee  its  realms  to  thee  I 
Greatest  of  monaroha,  flnt  of  aerrants  be  I 

Bibliothecm  Amerieatta  VetutHsalma^  pu  1& 

The  following  ia  a  literal  yenien : — **  Already  there  is  no  land 
to  be  added  to  the  triumphs  of  Spnin,  and  the  earth  was  too  email 
for  snoh  great  deede.  Now  a  far  conntry  nnder  the  eastern  waves 
has  been  disoovered,  and  will  be  an  addition  to  thy  titles,  O  g^reat 
Baetioa  I  wherefore  thanks  are  due  to  the  illostrioos  discover  Go> 
Inmbns ;  bnt  greater  thanks  to  the  supreme  God,  who  is  maViiig 
ready  new  realms  to  be  conquered  for  thee  and  for  Himself,  and 
Touchsaf  es  to  thee  to  be  at  once  strong  and  pious."  It  will  be 
observed  that  nothing  is  said  about  "another  world.** 

An  elaborate  account  of  these  earliest  and  exceauvely  rare  edi» 
tlons  is  fpren.  by  M.  Harrisse,  loc  ci't 

^  Or,  as  Mr.  Major  carelessly  puts  it,  "  the  astounding  news  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world."  {Select  Letterg  of  Columbus^  p.  vi) 
Mr.  Major  knows  very  well  that  no  such  *^  news  "  was  possible  for 
many  a  year  after  1493 ;  his  remark  is,  of  course,  a  mere  slip  of 
the  pen,  but  if  we  are  oyer  going  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of 
misconceptions  with  which  this  subject  is  commonly  surrounded, 
we  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of  words. — As  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  chap-book  style  of  Dati's  stanzas,  we  may  cite  the  four- 
teenth:— 

Hot  vo  tomar  almio  prlmo  traotato 

delliaole  trovate  Incognito  a  te 

in  t|sto  anno  preeente  f|Bto  e  stato 

nel  mlllequatrocento  novltatre, 

nno  ehe  zffofan  colSbo  ohiamato, 

che  e  stato  in  corte  der  pref  ecto  Be 

ha  molte  volte  qnesta  stimolato, 

el  Be  oh*oerohi  aoresoere  U  sno  stata 

M*  Haniase  gives  the  following  version :  — 

Baok  to  my  theme,  O  listener,  torn  with  aa 
And  hear  of  islanda  all  unknown  to  IdMe  I 
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orohinfl  in  Floreooe.  We  are  idao  infonDecI,  in 
an  tll-Touched  but  not  improbable  clause  in  Ba- 
mosio,  that  not  far  from  tbat  same  time  the  news 
was  beard  with  admiration  in  London,  where  it 
was  pronounced  "a  thing  more  divine  than  ba- 
man  to  sail  by  the  West  unto  the  East,  where 
spices  grow,  by  a  way  ^lat  was  never  known  be- 
fore ; "  ^  and  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  it  was 
this  news  that  prompted  the  expedition  of  John 
Cabot  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,^ 

The  refeienoes  to  the  discovery  are  very  scanty, 
however,  until  after  the  year  1600,  and  extremely 
vague  withaL  For  example,  Bernardino  de  Carva- 
jal,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  de- 
livered an  oration  in  Rome  on  June  19, 1493,  in 
which  he  sud :  "  And  Christ  placed  under  their 
[Ferdinand  and  Isabella'a]  rule  the  For- 
tunate [Canary]  islands,  the  fertility  of  •uoHtotb*^ 
which  has  been  asoertiuned  to  be  won- 
derful. And  he  has  lately  disclosed  some  other 
unknown  ones  towards  the  Indies  which  may  be 
considered  among  the  most  precious  things  on 
earth ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  guned 

liUod*  whereof  Uu  gnod  diaoonrj 
Cbinoed  Is  tbk  yeftr  of  fonrtaau  iJatAj-tiam, 
On*  Clirtrtaphsr  ColoiDba,  whoH  niMrt 
Wu  anr  In  tta»  King  TsiTuiodo'i  oonrt, 
BcDt  hlouaU  lUll  to  mue  ud  Mmaltti 
Iba  Kli«  to  (wsU  tba  bonhim  of  Ui  But*. 

BibUaUieBt  Amtrlama  VthuUulma,  t-  19. 
Tb*  entire  poem  of  nxty-Mght  K&mas  is  giiao  in  Majoi,  op.  rit. 
pp.  IxiiiL-io.  It  VM  pnblished  at  Florenoe,  Oct.  20, 141)3,  and 
wu  called  "the  stor;  of  the  dincorerj  [not  of  &  new  world,  hat] 
if  die  new  Indian  islands  of  Canary  I  "  (Storia  ddla  invtnliMia 
itlU  mutvt  itola  dicanaria  indiane.) 
'  Baccdla  di  Naatgationi,  etc.,  Venioe,  1&60,  tccD.  L  fd.  414, 
■  See  below,  voL  iL  pp.  2-16. 
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over  to  Christ  by  the  emissaries  of  the  king.'*^ 
Outside  of  the  Romance  countries  we  find  one  Grer* 
man  version  of  the  first  letter  of  ColumbuB,  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg,  in  1497,^  and  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  discovery  in  Sebastian  Brandt's  famous 
allegorical  poem,  **Das  Narrenschiff,"  the  filrst 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1494.^  The  earliest 
distinct  reference  to  Columbus  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  to  be  found  in  a  translation  of  this  poem, 
"  The  Shyppe  of  Fooles,"  by  Henry  Watson,  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1509. 

E»uert  refer.  ^^  P^s®  ^i  Brandfs  aJlcgory  was 
enoe  in  En^  to  Satirize  the  follies  committed  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men*  In  the 
chapter,  "  Of  hym  that  wyll  wryte  and  enquere  of 
all  regyons,''  it  is  said:  ^' There  was  one  that 

^  Hairiflae,  BiUiotheca  Americana  Vetustiaaimaf  p.  35. 

«  Id.  p.  50. 

*  Auoh  hat  num  qrdt  In  PortigaU 
Und  in  Hyapanyen  ubentll 
Oolt-lnaeln  fnnden,  und  nicket  iftt 
Von  den  man  tot  wust  Mf^en  uAt. 

Harriaae,  Bibl,  Amer.  Vei, ;  AddUUmt,  pu  C 

Or,  In  more  modem  Gferman :  — 

Wie  man  anch  Jttngst  roa  Poxtngii 
Und  HlqMnien  aos  adder  ttberall 
Ooldinaeln  f  and  and  nakte  Lente, 
Von  denen  man  erst  weiaa  aeit  heute. 

Das  NarrenteMff,  ed.  Simrock,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  16L 

In  the  Latin  Tenion  of  1497,  now  in  the  National  libniy  aft 

Paris,  it  goes  somewhat  differently :  -* 

Antea  qn^  faerat  priooia  incognita  tellna : 
Expoaite  eat  oonlia  &  manifeata  patet. 
Heapezl^  ooddn^  rex  FenUnandoB :  in  alto 
Aequore  none  gentea  repperlt  innmneraa. 

Harriaae,  op.  cU,  /  AddtUoiUf  p.  7. 

It  will  be  obaerred  that  these  foreign  references  are  so  angaL 
lant,  and  so  incorrect^  as  to  give  all  the  credit  to  Ferdinand,  wbila 
poor  Isabella  is  not  mentionedl 
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knewe  that  in  y*  ysles  of  Spayne  was  enhabitantecu 
Wherefore  he  asked  men  of  Kynge  Ferdynandus 
&  wente  &  founde  them,  the  whiche  lyved  as 
beestes."  ^  dntil  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  no  English  chronicler  mentions  either  Co* 
lumbus  or  the  Cabots,  nor  is  there  anywhere  an 
indication  that  the  significance  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  western  ocean  was  at  all  understood.^ 

North  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  the  interest  m 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Spanish  court  in  1493 
was  probably  confined  to  very  few  people.  As  for 
Venice  and  Grenoa  we  have  no  adequate  means  of 
knowing  how  they  felt  about  the  matter,  —  a  fact 
which  in  itself  is  significant.  The  interest  was 
centred  in  Spain  and  Portugal  There  it  was  in- 
tense  and  awakened  fierce  heart-burnings.  Though 
John  II.  had  not  given  hid  consent  to  the  proposal 
for  murdering  Columbus,  he  appears  to  have  seri- 
ously entertained  the  thought  of  send- 
ing: a  small  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  as  cuimtothe 
soon  as  possible,  to  take  possession  of 
some  point  in  Cathay  or  Cipango  and  then  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  Spaniards.'  Such  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  might  perhaps  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  grant  from  Pope  Eugenius  V. 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  expressly  included  "  the 
Indies."  In  the  treaty  of  1479,  moreover,  Spain 
had  promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  discoveries 
and  possessions  of  the  Portuguese. 

But  whatever  King  John  may  have  intendedi 

*  Harrisse,  op.  at. ;  Addiiionsj  p.  45. 

*  Harriflse,  Jean  et  Sebastien  Cabot,  Paris,  1882,  p.  15. 

*  VascoQceUoe,  Vida  del  Rey  D<m  Juan  IL,  Madrid,  1688^ 
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Ferdmaad  and  Isabella  were  too  quick  for  him.  No 
sooner  had  Columbus  arrived  at  Barcelona  than 
an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome,  asking  for  a 
grant  of  the  Indies  just  discovered  by  that  navi> 
gator  in  the  service  of  Castile.  The  notorious 
Bodrigo  Borgia,  who  had  lately  been  placed  in  the 
apostolic  chair  as  Alexander  VI.,  was  a  native  of 
Valencia  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  refuse  such  a  request  through  any 
excess  of  regard  for  Portugal  As  between  the 
two  rival  powers    the  pontiff's  arrangement  was 

Boiiiof  Pope  °**^®  ^^  *  spirit  of  even-handed  justice. 
Aiex«der^  Ou  the  8d  of  May,  1493,  he  issued  a 
bull  conferring  upon  the  Spanish  sovereigns  all 
lands  already  discovered  or  thereafter  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  western  ocean,  with  jurisdiction  and 
privileges  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  f  onnerly 
bestowed  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  grant 
was  made  by  the  pope  '^  out  of  our  pure  liberality, 
certain  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  apostolic  pow« 
er,"  and  by  virtue  of  ^'  the  authority  of  omnipotent 
God  granted  to  us  in  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Vicar- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we  administer  upon 
the  earth."  ^  It  was  a  substantial  reward  for  the 
monarchs  who  had  completed  the  overthrow  of 
Mahometan  rule  in  Spain,  and  it  afforded  them 

^  '*  De  nostra  men  Ubenditate,  et  ex  oerta  aoientia,  ao  de  apos- 
tolicsB  potestatis  plenitadine."  .  .  •  **  anotoritate  omnipotentis  Du 
nobis  in  beato  Petro  ooncessa,  ao  vicariatus  Jesn  Christi  qna  fmi* 
gimnr  in  ierris."  The  same  langnage  is  nsed  in  the  seoond  buB. 
Mr.  Prescott  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  part  i.  chap,  yii.)  translates 
ierta  scientia  "infallible  knowledge,"  bat  in  order  to  aToid  any 
complications  with  modem  theories  oonceming  papal  infallibUi^g 
I  prefer  to  use  a  leas  technical  word. 
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opporhmities  for  farther  good  work  in  oonverting 
the  heathen  inhabitants  ol  the  islands  and  main- 
land of  Asia.^ 

On  the  following  day  Alexander  issned  a  second 
bull  in  order  to  prevent  any  occasion  for  quarrel 
between  Spain  and  Portugal^    He  decre^  that 

^  A  y«ar  or  two  later  the  lOTereigni  were  fnrther  rewarded 
with  the  deooratiTe  tiUe  of  "  Most  GathoHc'*  See  Zurita,  Hit* 
toria  dd  Bey  Hernando,  SamgoHa,  1580,  fib.  iL  cap.  zl. ;  Peter 
Kertyr,  Bpiat,  oItil 

*  The  complete  text  of  thk  bull,  with  Richard  Edea^s  tranala* 
turn,  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  work ;  see  below,  Appendix  B. 
The  official  text  is  in  Mckgwum  BvUarium  RomanMm^  ed.  Chem- 
bini,  Lyons,  1656,  toin.  L  p.  406.  The  original  document  receired 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabelli*  is  preserred  in  the  ArchiTes  of  the 
Indies  at  Serille ;  it  is  printed  entire  in  Nayarrete,  Coleccion  dt 
viagesy  tom.  IL  No.  18.  Another  copy,  less  complete,  may  be 
found  in  Baynaldus,  AnnaU$  eccUtiastici,  Lucca,  1754,  torn.  xL 
p.  214,  Ko.  19-22 ;  and  another  in  Leibnitx,  Codex  Diplamaticui, 
tom.  L  pt  i.  p.  471.  It  is  often  called  the  Bull  *'  Inter  Cetera," 
from  its  opening  words. 

The  origin  of  the  pope's  claim  to  apostolic  authority  for  giring 
away  kingdoms  is  closely  connected  with  the  fictitious  **  Donation 
of  Constantine,*'  an  edict  probably  fabricated  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  title  of  the  old  Latin  text  is 
Edictum  domini  C<nutantini  Inq>.,  apud  Psendo-Isidorus,  Derreta» 
Ua.  Constantine^s  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Bosphorns  tended  greatly  to  incresse  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  papacy,  and  I  presume  that  the  fabrication  of  this  edict, 
four  centuries  afterward,  was  the  expression  of  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  fint  Christian  emperor  meant  to  leare  the  teroporsl  sn* 
premacy  orer  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  see.  The  edict 
purported  to  be  such  a  donation  from  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylres- 
ter  L,  but  the  extent  and  character  of  the  donation  was  stated 
with  such  TSgneness  as  to  allow  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretation. 
Its  genuineness  was  repeatedly  eslled  in  qnestionf  but  belief  in  it 
seems  to  haye  grown  in  strength  until  after  the  thirteenth  century. 
Leo  IX.,  who  wss  a  stroi^^  believer  in  its  (^nuineness,  granted  in 
1054  to  the  Normans  their  conquests  in  Sicily  and  Cnlnbria,  to  be 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  (Muratori,  Annali  d*  JuUia, 
torn.  vL  pt  ii.  p.  245.)     It  was  next  used  to  sustain  the  papal 
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all  lands  discovered  or  to  be  discovered  to  tihe 
west  of  a  meridian  one  hundred  leagues  west  of 

olaim  to  Bozeraiiity  over  the  island  of  Gondca.  A  centnry  later 
John  of  Salisbury  maintained  the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispose  **  of 
aU  islands  on  which  Christ,  the  San  of  righteonsness,  hath  shined," 
and  in  conformity  with  this  opinion  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas 
Breakspeare,  an  Englishman)  authorized  in  1164  King  Henry  IL 
of  England  to  invade  and  conquer  Irehind.  (See  Adrian  IV., 
Epist.  76,  apnd  Migne,  Patrohgia,  torn,  olzzxyiii.)  Dr.  Lanigan, 
in  treating  of  this  matter,  is  more  an  Irishman  than  a  papist,  and 
derides  **  this  nonsense  of  the  pope^s  being  the  head-owner  of  all 
Christian  islands."  (Ecclesiastical  History  of  Irtlandj  vol.  iv.  p. 
159.)  —  Qregatj  VU.,  in  working  up  to  the  doctrine  that  all 
Christian  kingdoms  should  be  held  as  fie&  under  St  Peter  (Baro- 
nius,  Annales,  tom.  xyii.  p.  430 ;  cf .  Villemain,  Histoire  de  Gri- 
goire  VILj  Paris,  1873,  tom.  ii.  pp.  59-61),  does  not  seem  to  have 
appealed  to  the  Donation.  Perhaps  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
foresee  the  kind  of  objection  afterwards  raised  by  the  Albigen- 
sians,  who  pithily  declared  that  if  the  suzerainty  of  the  popes  was 
derived  from  the  Donation,  then  they  were  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  and  not  6f  St.  Peter.  (Moneta  Cremonensis,  Adversus  Catha- 
ros  et  Waldenses,  ed.  Ricchini,  Rome,  1743,  v.  2.)  But  Innocent 
IV.  summarily  disposed  of  this  aigument  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1245,  when  he  deposed  the  Emperor  Frederick  A.  and  King 
Sancho  II.  of  Portugal,  —  saying  that  Christ  himself  had  bestowed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  headship  upon  St.  Peter  and  his  suc^ 
oessors,  so  that  Constantino  only  gave  up  to  the  Church  what 
belongfed  to  it  already.  The  opposite  or  Ghibelline  theory  was 
eloquently  set  forth  by  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  Monorchia ;  he 
held  that  inasmuch  as  the  Elmpire  existed  before  the  Church,  it 
could  not  be  derived  from  it  Dante  elsewhere  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  Donation:  — 

Ahi  Ootwtantin,  dl  qoanto  mal  fa  matro, 
Nan  la  tna  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  ta  preae  U  prime  rlooo  patre  I 

Inferno^  six.  IIISL 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  many  of  the  most  popular 
poets  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteehth.  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  was  sure  that  if  the  first  Christian  emperor  could 
have  foreseen  the  evils  destined  to  flow  from  his  Donation,  be 
would  have  withheld  it :  — 
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the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  islands  shonld  belong 
to  the   Spaniards.      Inasmuch  as   between    the 

Bolte  leh  den  pf affm  imton  an  den  trhnron  mln. 
So  qwflMlie  Ir  haut  den  anaen  no :  ee,  dai  iat  din« 
Ir  lunge  attnge,  nnde  lieie  mengem  man  dai  ain, 
Gedahten  dai  oooh  al  dnr  Oot  wnren  almiwaanwra. 
Do  gab  ir  ante  tail  dar  Koenlk  KonatantlB, 
Bet  er  geweet,  daa  da  too  oebal  koenftlk  wnra. 
So  bet  er  wol  nnderkomen  dea  richea  awnre, 
Wan  dai  al  do  waren  Unaefae,  and  nebermnete  tera. 

Eagen,  Mimnsttnger'SamiHlunff,  Leipalo,  1S88,  bd.  L  pu  9Kk 

Ariofto,  m  a  paasagB  roUioldi^  with  satire,  makes  his  itinerani 
paladin  find  the  "  stinking  "  Donation  in  the  oooise  of  his  jonmey 
upon  the  moon :  — 

IN  Tarii  llorl  ad  on  gran  monte  paaia, 
Ob*  ebber  glA  biiono  odore,  or  {nman  foctSi 
Qneato  era  U  dono,  ae  per6  dir  leoe» 
Obe  Conatantfno  al  boon  UlTeatro  f eoeL 

Oiiando  Furioso,  zxxIt.  80. 

Hie  Donation  was  finally  piored  to  be  a  forgery  by  LaaienttM 
Valla  in  1440,  in  his  DefaUo  credUa  et  ementUa  Conttantim  d<ma^ 
tume  dedamatio  (afterward  spread  far  and  wide  by  Ulrioh  von 
Hntten),  and  independently  by  the  noble  Reginald  Peoock,  bishop 
ti  Chioheeter,  in  his  jB^presaor,  written  about  1447.  —  During  the 
preoeding  oentory  the  theory  of  Gregory  VIL  and  Innooent  lY. 
had  been  carried  to  its  uttermost  extreme  by  the  Franciscan  monk 
Alyaro  Pelayo,  in  his  De  Planctu  Ecclesia,  written  at  Ayignon 
during  the  "  Babylonish  Captiyity,"  about  1350  (printed  at  Venice 
In  1600),  and  by  Agostino  Trionfi,  in  his  Summa  depotestate  eccU^ 
aicuiica,  Augsburg,  1473,  an  ezoessiTely  rare  book,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  These  writers  maintained  that 
the  popes  were  suzerains  of  the  whole  earth  and  had  absolute 
power  to  dispose  not  only  of  all  Christian  kingdoms,  but  also  of 
all  heathen  lands  and  powers.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  En- 
genius  rV.  seems  to  haye  acted  with  reference  to  Portugal  and 
Alexander  VL  with  reference  to  Spain.  Of  course  there  was  never 
a  time  when  such  claims  for  the  papacy  were  not  denied  by  a 
laige  party  within  the  Church.  The  Spanish  sovereigns  in  ap- 
pealiQg  to  Alexander  VI.  took  care  to  hint  that  some  of  their 
advisers  regarded  them  as  already  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  discoveries,  even  before  obtaining  the  papal  permission,  but 
ihey  did  not  choose  to  act  upon  that  opinion  (Herrera,  decad.  L 
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westernmost  of  the  Azores  and  the  easternmost 
of  the  Cape  Verde  group  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude is  not  far  from  ten  degrees,  this  description 
must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  vague,  especially 
in  a  document  emanating  from  *^  certain  know- 
lib,  u.  cap.  4).  The  kings  of  Portugal  were  lees  reeerred  in  tbeb 
■nbminion.  In  Vodasci  Ferdinandi  ad  Innocentium  oetauum  de 
cbedtentia  oratio,  a  small  quarto  printed  at  Rome  about  1488, 
John  II.  did  homage  to  the  pope  for  the  oonntries  just  disooTered 
by  Bartholomew  Diss.  His  saocessor  Emannel  did  the  same  after 
the  voyages  of  Gama  and  Vespncius.  In  a  small  qnarto,  Obedien^ 
tia  potentisgimi  Emanndis  Lusitania  regis  4rc»  per  darisaimum  jwig 
ctnuuUum  Dieghum  Pocettti  oratorem  ad  Ivliu  Pent,  Max.,  Rome, 
1505,  all  the  newly  f onnd  lands  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jolins  IL 
in  a  passage  that  ends  with  words  worth  noting :  "  Aeripe  taa> 
dem  (»bem  ipsnm  terrarom.  Dens  enim  noeter  es,"  L  e.  "  Aocept 
in  fine  the  earth  itself,  for  thon  art  onr  God.*'  5^mllifci»  homage 
was  rendered  to  Leo  X.  in  1513,  on  aooonnt  of  Albnquerqne's  eon- 
qnests  in  Asia.  —  We  may  snspect  that  if  the  papacy  had  retained, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  anything  like  the  OTenoadow* 
ing  power  which  it  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  the  kings 
of  Portugal  would  not  have  been  quite  so  unstinted  in  their 
homage.  As  it  came  to  be  less  of  a  reality  and  more  of  a  flourish 
of  words,  it  coet  less  to  offer  it.  Among  some  modem  Catiiolies 
I  have  obserred  a  disposition  to  imagine  that  in  the  famous  bull 
of  partidon  Alexander  VL  acted  not  as  supreme  pontiff  bat 
merely  as  an  arbiter,  in  the  modem  sense,  between  the  crowns  ei 
Spain  and  Portugal;  but  such  an  interpretadon  is  hardly  eom- 
patible  with  Alexander's  own  words.  An  arbiter,  as  saeh,  does 
not  make  awards  by  virtue  of  '*  the  authority  of  Omnipotent  God 
granted  to  us  in  St  Peter,  and  of  the  Vicazship  of  Jesus  Ounst 
which  we  administer  upon  the  earth." 

Since  writing  this  note  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr.  Ignai 
Ton  DoUinger's  FeMes  respecting  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
London,  1871 ;  and  I  find  in  it  a  chapter  on  the  Donation  of  Goa- 
stantine,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  wealth  of  learning. 
Some  of  my  brief  references  are  there  discussed  at  ooonderaUe 
lengfth.  To  the  references  to  Dante  there  is  added  a  still  man 
striking  passage,  where  Constantine  is  admitted  into  Heaven  n 
tpite  of  his  Donation  {Paradiso^  zz.  55). 
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ledge  ; "  ^  and  it  left  open  a  source  of  tntore  dis< 
jmtes  wLicli  one  Tould  suppose  the  **  plenitade  <d 
apostolio  power  "  might  have  been  worthily  em< 
ployed  in  closing.  The  meridiui  25°  W.,  however, 
would  have  satisfied  the  conditions,  and  the  equi- 
table intent  of  the  arrangement  is  manifest.  The 
Portuguese  were  left  free  to  pursue  their  coarse  of 
discovery  and  conquest  along  the  routes  which 
they  had  always  preferred.  King  John,  however, 
was  not  satisfied.  He  entertained  vague  hopes  of 
finding  spice  islands,  or  something  worth  having, 
in  the  western  waters  ;  and  he  wished  to  have  the 
Line  of  Demarcation  carried  farther  to  the  west. 
After  a  year  of  diplomatic  wrangling  a  .p„^  j,, 
treaty  was  signed  at  Tordesillas,  June  T"**"^"^ 
7, 1494,  in  which  Spain  consented  to  the  moving  of 
the  line  to  a  distance  of  370  leagues  west  from  the 
Cape  Verde  islands.*  It  would  thus  on  a  modem 
map  fall  somewhere  between  the  4l8t  and  44th 
meridians  west  of  Grreenwich.  This  amendment 
had  important  and  curious  consequences.  It  pres- 
ently gave  the  Brazilian  ooast  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  thereupon  played  a  leading  part  in  the  singu- 
lar and  complicated  series  of  events  that  ended  in 
giving  the  name  of  Amerions  Vespucina  to  that 

'  The  lauffomg*  of  the  bull  U  even  inon  VB^fne  than  my  veirioi 
in  the  text.  Hk  Halinen  describeg  the  lands  to  he  prea  to  the 
gpududB  •■  IjiDK  "  to  tba  veet  uid  mntli "  (Tsmu  ooaldenteni  et 
meridiem)  of  hk  dividing  meridiui.  I^nd  to  the  sonth  oE  &  merid- 
Uo  woold  tie  in  »  qneer  pontiim  1  Probably  it  waa  meuit  to  m; 
that  tlie  Spamards,  oooe  weat  of  the  papal  meridiiin.  tiiiclit.  go 
Kmth  aa  well  M  north.  For  the  kiag  of  Portugal  h-id  fiiig(;riBt«d 
that  they  ought  to  confine  thsmaelvea  to  Dorthem  n.iii'i^. 

*  For  the  original  Spanish  text  of  the  beaty  id  Turilcsillaa,  tea 
ITayamte,  torn,  ii  pp.  llS-13a 
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region,  whence  it  was  afterwards  gradually  ez^ 
tended  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere.^ 

Already  in  April,  1498,  without  waiting  for  the 
papal  sanction,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bent  all 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion for  tsJdng  possession  of  ^^  the  Indies."  First, 
a  department  of  Indian  affairs  was  created,  and  at 

Rodri.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  placed  Juan  Bodriguez  de 
gnMdeFon-  Fouscca,  archdcacon  of  Seville:  in 
"^  Spain  a  man  in  high  office  was  apt  to 

be  a  clergyman.  This  Fonseca  was  all-powerfnl 
in  Indian  affairs  for  the  next  thirty  years.  He 
won  and  retained  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns 
by  virtue  of  his  executive  ability.  He  was  a  man 
of  coarse  fibre,  ambitious  and  domineering,  cold- 
hearted  and  perfidious,  with  a  cynical  contempt — 
such  as  low-minded  people  are  apt  to  call  ^^  smart  ** 
—  for  the  higher  human  feelings.  He  was  one 
of  those  ugly  customers  who  crush,  without  a 
twinge  of  compunction,  whatever  comes  in  their 
way.  The  slightest  opposition  made  him  furious, 
and  his  vindictiveness  was  insatiable.  This  dex- 
terous and  pushing  Fonseca  held  one  after  another 
the  bishoprics  of  Badajoz,  Cordova,  Palencia,  and 
Conde,  the  archbishopric  of  Eosano  in  Italy,  to- 
gether with  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  and  he  was 
also  principal  chaplain  to  Isabella  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand.  As  Sir  Arthur  Helps  observes, 
'^  the  student  of  early  American  history  will  have 
a  bad  opinion  of  many  Spanish  bishops,  if  he  does 
not  discover  that  it  is  Bishop  Fonseca  who  reap 

1  See  below,  yoL  u,  pp.  0&-154 
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pears  tinder  various  designations."  ^    Sir  Arthur 
fitly  calls  Iiim  *^  the  ungodly  bishop/' 

The  headquarters  of  Fonseca  and  of  the  Indian 
department  were  established  at  Seville,  and  a  spe- 
cial Indian  custom-house  was  set  up  at  Cadi^. 
There  was  to  be  another  custom-house  upon  the 
islaad  of  Hispaniola  (supposed  to  be  Japan),  and 
a  minute  registry  was  to  be  kept  of  all  ships  and 
their  crews  and  cargoes,  going  out  or  coming  in. 
Nobody  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Indies  for 
any  purpose  whatever  without  a  license  formally 
obtained.  Careful  regulations  were  made  for  ham- 
pering trade  and  making  everything  as  vexatious 
as  possible  for  traders,  according  to  the  ordinary 
wisdom  of  governments  in  such  matters.  All  ex- 
penses were  to  be  borne  and  all  profits  received  by 
the  crown  of  Castile,  saving  the  rights  formerly 
guaranteed  to  Columbus.  The  cost  of  the  present 
expedition  was  partly  defrayed  with  stolen  money, 
the  plunder  wrung  from  the  worthy  and  industri- 
ous Jews  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  infernal  edict  of  the  year  before.  Exten- 
sive '^  requisitions "  were  also  made  ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  sovereigns  wanted  a  ship  or  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  they  seized  it,  and  impressed 
it  into  the  good  work  of  converting  the  heathen. 
To  superintend  this  missionary  work,  a  Franciscan 
monk  ^  was  selected  who  had  lately  distinguished 

^  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  toI.  i.  p.  487. 

*  Trviag  caHs  him  a  Benedictine,  but  he  is  addxeaeed  as  "fratii 
•vdinis  Minomm  "  in  the  bull  clothing  him  with  apoetolio  author- 
ity in  the  Indies,  June  25, 1403.  See  Raynaldns,  Annates  ecdesi' 
BStici,  torn.  zL  p.  216.  I  cannot  imagine  what  M.  Harrisse  means 
by  cdling  him  *'  religienz  de  Saint- Vincent  de  Panle  "  (Christophs 
Colomb,  torn.  iL  p.  55).    Yinoent  de  Paol  was  not  born  tUl  157G. 
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himself  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  dispute  with  Fnmoft 

Friar  Bovto.  ^^®^  ^®  border  province  of  Bonsillon. 
This  person  was  a  native  of  Catalonia, 
and  his  name  was  Bernardo  Boyle,  which  strongly 
suggests  an  Irish  origin.  Alexander  YI.  appointed 
him  his  apostolic  vicar  for  the  Indies,^  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  clergyman  to  perform 
mass  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  To 
assist  the  vicar,  the  six  Indians  brought  over  by 
Columbus  were  baptized  at  Barcelona,  with  the 
king  and  qneen  for  their  godfather  and  godmother. 
It  WBS  hoped  that  they  would  prove  useful  as  mis- 
«ionarieB,^d  when  on'e  of  the^  presently  died  he 
was  said  to  be  the  first  Indian  ever  admitted  to 
heaven.^ 

The  three  summer  months  were  occupied  in  fit- 
ting out  the  little  fleet.  There  were  fourteen  car- 
avels, and  three  larger  store-ships  known  as  car- 
racks.  Horses,  mules,  and  other  cattle  were  put 
on  board,^  as  well  as  vines  and  sugar-canes,  and 
the  seeds  of  several  European  cereals,  for  it  was 
intended  to  establish  a  permanent  colony  upon 
Hispaniola.  In  the  course  of  this  work  some 
slight  matters  of  disagreement  came  up  between 
Columbus  and  Fonseca,  and  the  question  having 
been  referred  to  the  sovereigns,  Fonseca  was  mildly 
snubbed  and  told  that  he  must  in  all  respects  be 
guided  by  the  Admiral's  wishes.  From  that  time 
forth  this  ungodly  prelate  nourished  a  deadly  ha- 

^  Hot  for  *'  the  New  World,"  as  Irring  careloflaly  lias  {t  in 
Columbus,  ToL  L  p.  846.    No  suoh  phrase  had  heen  thought  of  i 
J498,  or  until  long  afterward. 

'  Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias^  deead.  L  lih.  iL  cap.  & 

*  Vita  tMT  AmnUraglio,  cap.  zUr. 
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bed  toward  ColumboB,  and  never  lost  an  oppoi^ 
timity  for  whispering  evil  things  about  him.  The 
worst  of  the  grievoos  afflictions  that  afterward 
beset  the  great  discoverer  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
secret  machinations  of  this  wrdtch. 

At  last  the  armament  was  ready.  People  were 
8o  eager  to  embark  that  it  was  felt  necessary  td 
restrain  them.  It  was  not  intended  to  have  mor9 
than  1,200,  but  about  1,500  in  all  contrived  to  goi| 
so  that  some  of  the  caravels  must  have  been  ove» 
crowded.  The  character  of  the  company  was  very 
difCerent  from  that  of  the  year  before.  Thos^ 
who  went  in  the  first  voyage  were  chiefly  common 
sailors.  Now  there  were  many  aristocratic  young 
men,  hot-blooded  and  feather-headed  hidalgos 
whom  the  surrender  of  Granada  had  left  without 
an  occupation.  Most  distinguished  among  these 
was  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  dare-devil  of  notable  ptr. 
unrivalled  muscular  strength,  full  of  en-  Sf^d'^'S^ 
ergy  and  fanfaronade,  and  not  without  ■*»»<' ^jh^ 
generous  qualities,  but  with  very  little  soundness 
of  judgment  or  character.  Other  notable  person- 
ages in  this  expedition  were  Columbus's  youngest 
brother  Giacomo  (henceforth  called  Diego),  who 
had  come  from  Genoa  at  the  first  news  of  the 
Admiral's  triumphant  return ;  the  monk  Antonio 
de  Marchena,^  whom  historians  have  so  long  con- 
founded with  the  prior  Juan  Perez ;  an  Aragonese 
gentleman  named  Pedro  Margarite,  a  favourite  of 
the  king  and  destined  to  work  sad  mischief ;  Juan 

^  He  went  as  astronomer,  from  which  we  may  peihape  suppose 
that  sdentifio  oonsiderations  had  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  and 
■iiost  steadfast  npholderB  of  Golambns's  TiewSi 
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Ponoe  de  Leon,  who  afterwards  gave  its  name  to 
Florida;  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  father  of  the 
great  apostle  and  historian  of  the  Indies;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  pilot  Juan  de  La  Cosa,  now 
charged  with  the  work  of  chart-making,  in  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  master.^ 

The  pomp  and  bustle  of  the  departure  from 
Cadiz,  September  25, 1498,  at  which  the  Admi* 
ral's  two  sons,  Diego  and  Ferdinand,  were  present, 
must  hare  been  one  of  the  earliest  recollections  of 
the  younger  boy,  then  just  five  years  of  age.* 
Again  Columbus  stopped  at  the  Canary  islands, 
this  time  to  take  on  board  goats  and  sheep,  pigs 
and  fowls,  for  he  had  been  struck  by  the  absence 
of  all  such  animals  on  the  coasts  which  he  had 
Tisited.^  Seeds  of  melons,  oranges,  and  lemons 
were  also  taken.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  ships 
weighed  anchor,  heading  a  trifle  to  the  south  of 
west,  and  after  a  pleasant  and  uneventful  voyage 
they  sighted  land  on  the  3d  of  November.^    It 


^  See  Harrisse,  Christaphs  Colombo  toixL  iL  pp.  65,  66;  Lm 
Casas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias^  torn.  L  p.  408 ;  Fabi^,  Vida  de  Las 
Casas,  liadrid,  1870,  torn.  L  p.  11 ;  Oriedo,  Bigt,  de  las  Ltdias^ 
torn.  L  p.  467 ;  NaTarrete,  CoUcdon  de  vta^,  toixL  ii  pp.  143* 
149. 

'  *'  £  con  qnesto  preparamento  il  merooled^  ai  25  del  mesa  di 
settembre  dell'  anno  1403  un'  ora  ayanti  il  levar  del  sole,  eoen* 
doTi  io  e  mio  fratel  presenta,  V  Ammiraglio  lerb  le  anoore,"  eto. 
Vita  deW  AmmragliOf  cap.  zliv. 

s  £Sglit  Boira  were  bought  for  70  nuiraTedis  apiece,  and  ^  destaa 
ooho  pneroas  se  ban  moltiplicado  todoa  los  pnercos  que,  hasta  hoj, 
ha  habido  y  hay  en  todas  eatas  Indias,"  etc  Las  Casas,  HistoriOf 
torn.  ii.  p.  8. 

^  The  relation  of  this  second  voyage  by  Dr.  Chanca  may  be 
found  in  Nayarrete,  torn.  i.  pp.  108-241 ;  an  interesting  relatioa 
iu  Italian  by  Simone  Veide,  a  Florentine  merchant  then  liyii^  i^ 
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tamed  ont  to  be  a  small  mountainous  island,  and 
as  it  was  disooyered  on  Sunday  they  called  it 
Dominica.  In  a  fortnight's  cruise  in  these  Carib- 
bean waters  they  discovered  and  named  seyeral 
islands,  sach  as  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe,  Anti- 
sua,  and  others,  and  at  leneili  reached 
Porto  Bioo.     The  inhabitants  of  these  tiM  ovmibia 


islands  were  ferocious  cannibals,  very 
different  from  the  natives  enooxmtered  on  the 
former  voyage.  'There  were  skirmishes  in  which  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  with  poisoned  arrows. 
On  Gnadaloupe  the  natives  lived  in  square  houses 
made  of  saplings  intertwined  with  reeds,  and  on 
the  rude  porticoes  attached  to  these  houses  some 
of  the  wooden  pieces  were  carved  so  as  to  look 
like  serpents.  In  some  of  these  houses  human 
limbs  were  hanging  from  the  roof,  cured  with 
smoke,  like  ham ;  and  fresh  pieces  of  hiunan  flesh 
were  found  stewing  in  earthen  kettles,  along  with 
the  flesh  of  parrots.  Now  at  length,  said  Peter 
Martyr,  was  proved  the  truth  of  the  stories  of 
Polyphemus  and  the  Lsestrygonians,  and  the  reader 
must  look  out  lest  his  hair  stand  on  end.^  These 
western  lsestrygonians  were  known  as  Caribbees, 
Caribales,  or  Canibales,  and  have  thus  furnished 
an  epithet  which  we  have  since  learned  to  apply  to 
man-eaters  the  world  over. 

Valladolid,  la  published  in  Harriflse,  Christopke  Colomby  torn.  IL 
pp.  68-78.  The  narratiye  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palaoios  la  of 
eipeoial  value  for  this  voyage. 

1  Martyr,  Epist.  ozlvii.  ad  Pomponium  Latum;  of.  Odyaatjff 
z.  110 ;  Thnoyd.  vi.  2.  —  Jrnng  (toL  L  p.  385)  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve  these  stories,  but  the  prevalence  of  cannibalism,  not  only  in 
these  islands,  but  throughout  a  very  large  part  of  aboriginal 
Asieriea,  has  been  superabundantly  proved. 
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It  was  late  at  night  on  the  27th  of  November 
that  Columbus  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  La  Navi- 
dad  and  fired  a  salute  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  party  that  had  been  left  there  the  year  before. 
There  was  no  reply  and  the  silence  seemed  fraught 
with  evil  omen.  On  going  ashore  next  morning 
and  exploring  the  neighbourhood,  the  Spaniards 
Fsto  of  the  ^^^^^'^  upon  sights  of  dismal  significance. 
Hft^idf^  The  fortress  was  pulled  to  pieces  and 
partly  burnt,  the  chests  of  provisions 
were  broken  open  and  emptied,  tools  and  fragments 
of  European  clothing  were  found  in  the  houses  of 
the  natives,  and  finally  eleven  corpses,  identifiable 
as  those  of  white  men,  were  found  buried  near  the 
fort  Not  one  of  the  forty  men  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  that  place  ever  turned  up  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  little  colony  of  La  Navidad  had  been 
wiped  out  of  existence.  From  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, Columbus  gathered  bits  of  information  that 
made  a  sufficiently  probable  story.  It  was  a  typ- 
ical instance  of  the  beginnings  of  colonization  in 
wild  countries.  In  such  instances  human  nature 
has  shown  considerable  uniformity.  Insubordina^ 
tion  and  deadly  feuds  among  themselves  had  com- 
bined with  reckless  outrages  upon  the  natives  to 
imperil  the  existence  of  this  little  party  of  rough 
sailors.  The  cause  to  which  Horace  ascribes  so 
many  direful  wars,  both  before  and  since  the 
days  of  fairest  Helen,  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  on  this  occasion.  At  length  a 
fierce  chieftain  named  Caonabo,  from  the  region 
of  Xaragua,  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  over* 
whelming  force,  knocked  their  blockhouse  about 
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their  heads,  and  butcheied  all  that  were  left  of 
them. 

Thij!  was  a  gloomy  welcome  to  the  land  of  prom* 
iae.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  build 
new  fortifications  and  found  a  town.  The  site 
chosen  for  this  new  settlement,  which  Buiidinf  oi 
was  named  Isabella,  was  at  a  good  bar-  ''*^>*^ 
hour  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Monte  Christi.  It 
was  chosen  because  Columbus  understood  from  the 
natives  that  it  was  not  far  from  there  to  the  gold- 
bearing  mountains  of  Cibao,  a  name  which  still 
seemed  to  signify  Cipango.  Quite  a  neat  little 
town  was  presently  built,  with  church,  market* 
place,  public  granary,  and  dwelling-houses,  the 
whole  enccnnpassed  with  a  stone  walL  An  explor« 
ing  party  led  by  Ojeda  into  the  mountains  of  Cibao 
found  gold  dust  and  pieces  of  gold  ore  in  the  lieds 
of  the  brooks,  and  returned  elated  with  this  diik 
coveiy.  Twelve  of  the  ships  were  now  sent  }misk 
to  Spain  for  further  supplies  and  reinlorceuumUf 
and  specimens  of  the  gold  were  sent  as  tM^jw^KLm 
an  earnest  of  what  was  likely  to  be  {#mmL  ^^"^' 
At  length,  in  Mafch^  1494,  Colttmbfis  set  fi^^rtl^ 
with  400  armed  men^  to  expUms  the  Clba«»  isfmtiUj, 
Hie  march  waa  foil  of  tnUmet^^  It  is  u\9tm  tki# 
ooeaaiom  thai  we  first  find  iMmti/m  *A  t\*k  ffMftie 
terror  maidfoicd  by  InAmm  at  tb*  si^^r/f  t^tmrn^ 
At  first  tliey  mappftftM  ihn  Iv/rv;  mA  t*i*  tM^  U9 
be  a  kind  of  eMtanr^  aA^l  #fc«A  Um?  fiA^  4ui^ 
mounted  tftssi  mftuaaifm  *A  m^  «c$if^,t^$H  Ito/p  tw^ 
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were  in  dread  of  being  eaten  by  the  horses.^  These 
natives  lived  in  houses  grouped  into  villages,  and 
had  carved  wooden  idols  and  rude  estuf as  for  their 
tutelar  divinities.  It  was  ascertained  that  different 
tribes  tried  to  steal  each  other's  idols  and  even 
fought  for  the  possession  of  valuable  objects  of 
'^  medicine."  ^  Columbus  observed  and  reported 
the  customs  of  these  people  with  some  minuteness. 
There  was  nothing  that  agreed  with  Marco  Polo's 
descriptions  of  Cipango,  but  so  far  as  concerned 
the  discovery  of  gold  mines,  the  indications  were 
such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
reconnaissance.  The  Admiral  now  arranged  his 
forces  so  as  to  hold  the  inland  regions  just  visited 
and  gave  the  general  command  to  Margarite,  who 
was  to  continue  the  work  of  exploration.  He  left 
his  brother,  Diego  Columbus,  in  charge  of  the 
colony,  and  taking  three  caravels  set  sail  from 
Isabdla  on  the  24th  of  April,  on  a  cruise  of  dis- 
covery in  these  Asiatic  waters. 

A  brief  westward  sail  brought  the  little  squadron 
into  the  Windward  Passage  and  in  sight  of  Cape 
Mayzi,  which  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  had 
named  Cape  Alpha  and  Omega  as  being  the  east- 
cape  Alpha  cmmost  poiut  ou  the  Chinese  coast.  He 
•aTomega.  bclicved  that  if  he  were  to  sail  to  the 
right  of  this  cape  he  should  have  the  continent  on 
his  port  side  for  a  thousand  miles  and  more,  as  far 
as  Quinsay  and  Cambaluc  (Peking).     If  he  had 

^  For  an  instance  of  400  hostile  Indians  fleeing  before  a  single 
armed  horseman,  see  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio,  cap.  lii. ;  Las  Gasai^ 
Hist.  tom.  ii.  p.  46. 

3  Compare  the  Fishennan's  story  of  Drogio,  abore,  pp.  241^ 
2162. 
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sailed  in  this  direction  and  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing to  the  east  of  Florida,  he  would  have  kept  a 
continent  on  his  port  side,  and  a  thousand  miles 
would  have  taken  him  a  long  way  toward  that  Yin- 
land  which  our  Scandinavian  friends  would  fondly 
have  us  believe  was  his  secret  guidingnstar,  and 
the  geographical  position  of  which  they  suppose 
him  to  have  known  with  such  astounding  accuracy. 
But  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  if  the  Admiral 
had  ever  received  any  information  about  Yinland, 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  treated  it  very  cavalierly, 
for  he  chose  the  course  to  the  left  of  Cape  MayzL 
His  decision  is  intelligible  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
he  had  not  yet  circumnavigated  Hayti  and  was  not 
yet  cured  of  his  belief  that  its  northern  shore  was 
the  shore  of  the  great  Cipango.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  seen  enough  on  his  first  voyage  to  convince 
him  that  the  relative  positions  of  Cipango  and  the 
munland  of  Cathay  were  not  correctly  laid  down 
upon  the  ToscaneUi  map.  He  had  already  in- 
spected two  or  three  himdred  miles  of  the  coast  to 
the  right  of  Cape  Mayzi  without  finding  traces  of 
civilization;  and  whenever  inquiries  were  made 
about  gold  or  powerf id  kingdoms  the  natives  inva- 
riably pointed  to  the  south  or  southwest.  Colum- 
bus, therefore,  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  passed  to  the  left  of  Cape  Mayzi  and 
followed  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 

By  the  3d  of  May  the  natives  were  pointing  so 
persistently  to  the  south  and  off  to  sea  that  he 
piaooTeiyof  changed  his  course  in  that  direction  and 
jftmaioa.  g^^^  came  upou  the  northern  coast  o£ 
the  island  which  we  still  know  by  its  native  name 
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Jamuca.  Here  he  found  Indians  more  intelligent 
and  more  warlike  than  any  he  had  aa  yet  seen.  He 
vas  especially  stmck  with  the  elegance  of  their 
canoes,  some  of  them  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  carved  and  hollowed  from  the  trunhs  of  tall 
trees.  We  may  already  observe  that  different  tribes 
of  Indians  comported  themselves  very  differently  at 
the  first  sight  of  white  men.  While  the  natives  of 
Bome  of  the  islands  prostrated  themselves  in  ad- 
oratioD  of  these  sky-creatures,  or  behaved  with 
a  timorous  politeness  which  the  Spaniards  mis- 
took for  gentleness  of  disposition,  in  other  places 
the  red  men  showed  fight  at  once,  acting  upon  the 
brute  impulse  to  drive  away  strangers.  In  both 
cases,  of  course,  dread  of  the  unknown  was  the 
prompting  impulse,  though  SO  differently  mani- 
fested. As  the  Spaniards  went  ashore  upon  Ja- 
maica, the  Indians  greeted  them  with  a  shower  of 
javelins  and  for  a  few  moments  stood  up  against 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  cross-bows,  but  when  they 
turned  to  flee,  a  single  bloodhound,  let  loose  upon 
them,  scattered  them  in  wildest  panic.' 

Finding  no  evidences  of  civilization  upon  this 
beautiful  island,  Columbus  turned  northward  and 
struck  the  Cuban  coast  again  at  the  point  which 
still  bears  the  name  he  gave  it.  Cape  Cruz.  Be- 
tween the  general  contour  of  this  end  of  ^ ^_ 

Cuba  and  that  of  the  eastern  extrem-  ^Sj™ 

ity  of  Cathay  upon  the  Toscanelli  map 

tliere  is  a  carious  resemblance,  save  that  the  <lirec- 

'  Bvnuldei,  Bega  Catalicoi,  csp.  mxT.  DmnuticBlod  di^g 
were  found  grenerallj  in  aborigiiial  America,  but  tbe;  wort  \i.-ry 
Hltiy  onn  otnnp&red  to  Uioae  fieree  houiidB,  ozui  of  wlu^L  oould 
luadlc  an  Qaarmed  man  as  easilj  tm  a  taniet  handlw  a  rat. 
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tion  is  in  the  one  case  more  east  and  west  and  in 
the  other  more  noi-th  and  south.  Columbus  passed 
no  cities  like  Zaiton,  nor  cities  of  any  sort,  but 
when  he  struck  into  the  smiling  archipelago  which 
he  called  the  Queen's  Grardens,  now  known  as 
Cayosde  las  Doce  Leguas,  he  felt  sure  that  he  was 
among  Marco  Polo's  seven  thousand  spice  islands. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  at  some  point  on  the  Cuban 
coast,  probably  near  Trinidad,  the  crops  of  several 
doves  were  opened  and  spices  found  in  them.  None 
of  the  natives  here  had  ever  heard  of  an  end  to 
Cuba,  and  they  believed  it  was  endless.^  The  next 
country  to  the  west  of  themselves  was  named  Man- 
gon,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  people  with  tails 
which  they  carefully  hid  by  wearing  loose  robes  of 
cloth.  This  information  seemed  decisive  to  Co- 
lumbus. Evidently  this  Mangon  was  Mangi,  the 
province  in  which  was  the  city  of  Zaiton,  the  prov- 
ince just  south  of  Cathay.  And  as  for  the  tailed 
men,  the  book  of  Mandeville  had  a  story  of  some 
naked  savages  in  eastern  Asia  who  spoke  of  their 
more  civilized  neighbours  as  wearing  clothes  in 
order  to  cover  up  some  bodily  peculiarity  or  defect. 
Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Spanish  cara- 
vels had  come  at  leng^  to  the  coast  of  opulent 
Mangi  ?^ 

^  As  a  Qreek  would  have  said,  ^cc^t,  a  eontinent. 

>  Bernaldez,  Reyes  CaUflicoa,  cap.  ozxriL  Mr.  Irvii^,  in  ehi]^ 
these  same  incidents  from  Bernaldez,  coold  not  quite  rid  >»iMiptf 
of  the  feeling  that  there  was  something  strange  or  peculiar  in  the 
Admiral's  method  of  interpreting  such  information :  **  Awnrnrnk^A 
hy  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of  his  ardent  imagination,  Colmn« 
bus  pursued  his  Toyage,  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  along  the  sup- 
posed continent  of  Asia.*'  (Life  of  Columbus,  roL  L  p.  49^) 
This  lends  a  false  colour  to  the  picture,  which  the  general  readcf 
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Under  the  influence  of  tiiis  belief,  when  a  few 
days  later  they  landed  in  searoh  of  fresh  water^ 
and  a  certain  archer,  on  the  lookout  for  game, 
caught  distant  glimpses  of  a  Bock  of  tall  white 
cranes  feeding  in  an  everglade,  he  fled  to  his  com- 
rades with  the  story  that  he  had  seen  a  party  of 
men  clad  in  long  white  tunics,  and  all  ^, ..  p,,,,, 
agreed  that  these  must  be  the  people  of  "*  """w™-" 
Mangon.'  Columbus  sent  a  small  company  ashore 
to  find  them.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  search 
was  fruitless,  but  footprints  of  alligators,  inter- 
preted as  footprints  of  griffins  guarding  hoarded 
gold,'  frightened  the   men  back  to   their   ships. 

ii  prettj  nre  to  make  stall  filler.  To  snppoae  the  lontlieni  eoHst 
of  CnbK  to  be  the  soDtiieiii  coast  of  Toeoauelli's  Mongi  required 
DO  illiuici&  of  ftn  ^*Afd«iit  unAginAtioiL^'  It  VBI  limply  ft  pl^n 
eranmoD-seiae  eoncliirion  Tevihed  bj  sober  lusociDg  fioni  smh 
data  •■  wen  IlieD  aceoswble  (i.e. die  Toacauelli  iuAp,uneiided  hj 
mfomwtion  sndh  as  was  nndarstood  to  be  pyaa  b;  the  oadTss)  ; 
H  vaa  more  probkble  than  anj  other  theory  of  the  utiiation  likely 
to  be  deTiMiI  fniiu  those  data  \  and  it  seems  f aodfnl  to  ns  to-day 
(ml;  beosnse  knowledge  acquired  once  the  time  of  Colnmbns  has 
■bowD  ns  hov  tar  from  oorreet  it  was.  Modem  histariam  aboimd 
in  oDoonscioiu  tnma  of  eipresooD  —  as  in  this  qnotatioD  from 
Irving  —  which  project  modem  knowledge  hack  into  the  past, 
and  thus  destroy  the  historical  perspeotiTe.  I  shall  meotion  sst- 
aial  ctber  inataniHw  from  Irving,  and  the  reader  must  not  snppoee 
that  tbia  is  any  indication  of  captiotumess  on  my  part  toward  a 
wntor  for  whom  my  only  feeling  is  that  of  lincerest  love  and 


1  Thsae  tropieal  birds  are  oalled  tdda'Uis.  or  "  aulitiHCS,"  be~ 
cime  their  stately  attitndes  remind  one  of  B'litineU  »n  duty.  Thn 
whole  town  of  Angostura,  in  Venezuela,  iciu  one  day  frightened 
oat  of  its  wita  by  tbe  sodden  appearance  oE  ii  Hock  of  theae  crane* 
on  the  summit  of  a  nei|fhboaring  hill.  Tl»  y  u>'rt<  lui.ilakenfm'a 
war-party  of  Indians.  Homboldt,  Voyage  lun  r.giotn  iqaiai/iiak* 
dM  Soiiveaa  Continent,  tom.  ii.  p.  S14. 

■  See  abore,  p.  287,  note. 
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From  the  natives,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  ootild 
converse  only  by  signs,  they  seemed  to  learn 
that  they  were  going  toward  the  realm  of  Prester 
John ;  ^  and  in  such  wise  did  they  creep  along  the 
coast  to  the  point,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Broa 
Bay,  where  it  begins  to  trend  decidedly  to  the 
southwest.  Before  they  had  reached  Point  Man- 
gles, a  hundred  miles  farther  on,  inasmuch  as  they 
found  this  southwesterly  trend  persistent,  the  proof 
that  they  were  upon  the  coast  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent began  to  seem  complete.  Columbus  thought 
that  they  had  passed  the  point  (lat.  23^,  long.  145^ 
on  Toscanelli's  map)  where  the  coast  of  Asia  began 
to  trend  steadily  toward  the  southwest.^  By  pur- 
suing this  coast  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  eventu- 
ally reach  the  peninsula  (Malacca)  which  Ptolemy, 
who  knew  of  it  only  by  vague  hearsay,  called  the 

^  For  these  eyents,  see  Bemaldex,  ReyeB  Catdlico§<,  oap.  ozziiL ; 
F.  GolnmbiiB,  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio,  cap.  ItL;  Mvltos,  Hutoria 
del  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  ▼.  §  16 ;  Humboldt,  Examen  criHgrn,  iauL. 
W.  pp.  287-263 ;  Irvingr's  Columbus,  toL  L  pp.  401-^604. 

'  That  IB  to  BAy,  he  thought  he  had  paaaed  the  ooaet  of  Maogi 
(tonthem  China)  and  reached  the  beginninflT  ^  ^  coast  of 
Champa  (Cochin  China;  see  Ynle's  Marto  Polo,  yoL  ii.  p.  213). 
The  name  Champa,  coming'  to  Earopean  writexs  through  an  Ital- 
ian source,  was  written  Ciampa  and  Ciamba.  See  its  position  on 
the  Behaim  and  Toseanelli  maps,  and  also  on  Raysoh's  map,  1608, 
below,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  Peter  Martyr  says  that  Colnmbns  was  saio< 
that  he  had  reached  the  ooast  of  Gangetic  (i.  e.  what  we  call 
Farther)  India:  " India  Gangetadis  oontinentem  earn  (Cnb«) 
plagam  esse  oontendit  Colonns.*'  Epitt.  zoiii.  ad  Bemardimum. 
Of  oonfie  Columbus  understood  that  this  region,  while  agreeiqg 
well  enough  with  Tosoaaelli's  latitude,  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  his  longitude.  But  from  the  moment  when  he  tamed  esst- 
ward  on  his  first  voyage  he  seems  to  haye  made  up  his  mind  that 
Toscanelli's  longitudes  needed  serious  amendment.  Indeed  hi 
had  always  used  different  measurements  from  ToscanelK. 
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Golden  Chersonese.^  An  immense  idea  now  flitted 
through  the  mind  of  Columbus.  If  he  TheOoidMi 
could  reach  and  double  that  peninsula  ^^"^•^ 
he  could  then  find  his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  river;  thence  he  might  cross  the  Indian 
ocean,  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  Dias  had 
surely  shown  that  the  way  was  open),  and  return 
that  way  to  Spain  after  circumnavigating  the 
globe !  But  fate  had  reserved  this  achievement  for 
another  man  of  great  heart  and  lofty  thoughts,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  who  should  indeed  ac- 
complish what  Columbus  dreamed,  but  only  after 
crossing  another  Sea  of  Darkness,  the  most  stu- 
pendous body  of  water  on  our  globe,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  which  until  after  Columbus  had  died  no 
European  ever  suspected.'  If  Columbus  had  now 
sailed  about  a  hundred  miles  farther,  he  would 
have  found  the  end  of  Cuba,  and  might  perhaps 
have  sldrted  the  northern  shore  of  Yucatan  and 
come  upon  the  barbaric  splendours  of  Uxmal  and 
Campeche.  The  excitement  which  such  news 
would  have  caused  in  Spain  might  perhaps  have 
changed  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  saved  him  from 
the  worst  of  his  troubles.  But  the  crews  were  now 
unwilling  to  go  farther,  and  the  Admiral  realized 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  such  a 
voyage  as  he  had  in  mind  with  no  more  than  their 
present  outfit.  So  it  was  decided  to  return  to 
Hispaniola. 

^  For  an  aoooitnt  of  Ptolemy's  almost  purely  hypothetioal  and 
flnrionsly  distorted  notions  about  sontheastem  Asia,  see  Bonbnry'i 
Bistory  of  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  ii  pp.  604-608. 

*  See  below,  vol.  ii.  pp  200-210 
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Upon  consultation  with  La  Cosa  and  others,  H 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  were  upon  the 
coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  evidence 
seemed  conclusive.  From  Cape  Mayzi  (Alpha  and 
Omega)  they  liad  observed,  upon  their  own  reckon- 
ing, 835  leagues,  or  about  1,000  geographical  miles, 
of  continuous  coast  running  steadily  in  nearly  the 
same  direction.^  Clearly  it  was  too  long  for  the 
coast  of  an  island ;  and  then  there  was  the  name 
Mangon  =  Mangi.  The  only  puzzling  circom- 
stance  was  that  they  did  not  find  any  of  Marco 
Polo's  cities.  They  kept  getting  scraps  of  infor- 
mation which  seemed  to  refer  to  gorgeous  king- 
doms, but  these  were  always  in  the  dim  distance. 
Still  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  had  discovered 
the  coast  of  a  continent,  and  of  course  such  a  con- 
tinent could  be  nothing  else  but  Asia ! 

Such  unanimity  of  opinion  might  seem  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But  Columbus  had  already 
met  with  cavillers.  Before  he  started  on  this 
cruise  from  Isabella,  some  impatient  hidalgos,  dis- 
gusted at  finding  much  to  do  and  little  to  get,  had 
begun  to  hint  that  the  Admiral  was  a  humbug,  and 
that  his  ^^  Indies  "  were  no  such  great  affair  after 
all.  In  order  to  silence  these  ill-natured  critics,  he 
sent  his  notary,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses,  to 
every  person  in  those  three  caraveLs,  to  get  a  sworn 
statement  If  anybody  had  a  grain  of  doubt  about 
this  coast  being  the  coast  of  Asia,  so  that  you  could 

^  Tlie  length  of  Cuba  from  Cape  Mays  to  Cape  San  Antonio  « 
abont  700  Knglinh  miles.  Bat  in  following  the  nnnositiea  of  tha 
coast,  and  including  taoks,  the  estimate  of  these  pilots  was  psoli* 
ably  not  far  from  correct. 
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go  ashore  there  and  walk  on  dry  land  all  the  way 
to  Spain  if  so  disposed,  let  him  declare  his  doubts 
once  for  all,  so  that  they  might  now  be 
duly  considered.    No  one  expressed  any  wpraMUmoi 
doubts.    All  declared,  under  oath,  their 
firm  belief.    It  was  then  agreed  that  if  any  of  the 
number  should  thereafter  deny  or  contradict  this 
sworn  statement,  he  should  have  his  tongue  slit ;  ^ 
and  if  an  officer,  he  should  be  further  punished 
with  a  fine  of  10,000  maravedis,  or  if  a  sailor, 
with  a  hundred  lashes.     These  proceedings  were 
embodied  in  a  formal  document,  dated  June  12, 
1494,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Indies  at  Seville.* 

Having  disposed  of  this  solemn  matter,  the  three 
earavels  turned  eastward,  touching  at  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  coasting  back  along  the  south  side  of 
Cuba.  The  headland  where  the  Admiral  first 
became  convinced  of  the  significance  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  coast,  he  named  Cape  of  Good  Hope,' 
believing  it  to  be  much  nearer  the  goal  which  all 
were  seeking  than  the  other  cape  of  that  name,  dis* 
covered  by  Dias  seven  years  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Admiral,  upon 
bis  first  voyage,  had  carried  home  with  vidMitadMoi 
him  two  theories,  —  first,  that  in  the  Cu-  '**^'^' 
ban  coast  he  had  already  discovered  that  of  the  con- 

^  "  ^  oortada  la  lengiia ;  '*  *'  y  le  ooitarian  la  lengoa.*'  Irving^ 
undentaadi  it  to  mean  cutting  off  the  tongue.  But  in  those  days 
of  symbolism  slitting  the  tip  of  that  unruly  member  was  a  reogg- 
Bixed  punishment  for  serious  lying. 

'  It  is  printed  in  full  in  Navarrete,  tom.  il.  pp*  143-140. 

*  It  is  giTen  upon  La  Cosa*8  map ;  see  below,  yoL  iL,  frontia- 
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tinent  of  Asia,  secondly  that  Hispaniola  was  Ci« 
pango.  The  first  theory  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
further  experience;  the  second  was  now  to  receive 
a  serious  shock.  Leaving  Cape  Cruz  the  caravels 
stood  over  to  Jamaica,  leisurely  explored  the  south- 
ern side  of  that  island,  and  as  soon  as  adverse 
winds  would  let  them,  kept  on  eastward  till  land 
appeared  on  the  port  bow.  Nobody  recognized  it 
until  an  Indian  chief  who  had  learned  some  Span- 
ish hailed  them  from  the  shore  and  told  them  it 
was  Hispaniola.  They  then  followed  that  southern 
coast  its  whole  length,  discovering  the  tiny  islands, 
Beata,  Saona,  and  Mona.  Here  Columbus,  over- 
come by  long-sustained  fatigue  and  excitement, 
suddenly  fell  into  a  death-like  lethargy,  and  in  this 
sad  condition  was  carried  all  the  way  to  Isabella, 
and  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was  put  to  bed. 
Hispaniola  had  thus  been  circumnavigated,  and 
either  it  was  not  Cipango  or  else  that  wonder- 
land must  be  a  much  smaller  affair  than  Tosca- 
nelli  and  Martin  Behaim  had  depicted  it.^  There 
was  something  truly  mysterious  about  these  Strange 
Coasts! 

When  Columbus,  after  many  days,  recovered 

consciousness,  he  found  his  brother  Bartholomew 

standing^  by  his  bedside.     It  was   six 

ArriTil  of  •  -I         1      1  1 

Bartholomew    years  smcc  they  had  last  parted  company 

at  Lisbon,  whence  the  younger  brother 

started  for  England,  while  the  elder  returned  to 

Spain.    The  news  of  Christopher's  return  from  hia 

^  Htspaniola  contanned,  however,  for  many  yeus  to  be  eom- 
monly  identified  with  Cipango.  See  note  D  on  Rnysch^a  toMp^ 
1508,  below,  toI.  ii.  p.  114. 
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first  voyage  found  Bartholomew  in  Paris,  whence 
he  started  as  soon  as  be  could  for  Seville,  bat  did 
nol  arrive  there  until  just  after  the  second  expedi- 
tion had  started.  Presently  the  sovereigns  sent 
him  with  three  ships  to  Hispaniola,  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  colony ;  and  there  he  arrived  while  the 
Admiral  was  exploring  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  was  a  great  relief  to 
both.  The  affection  between  tbem  was  very  strong, 
and  each  was  a  support  for  the  other.  The  Admi- 
ral at  once  proceeded  to  appoint  Bartholomew  to 
the  office  of  Adelantado,  which  in  this  instance  was 
equivalent  to  making  him  governor  of  Hispaniola 
under  himself,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  In  mak- 
ing this  appointment  Columbus  seems  to  have 
exceeded  tbe  authority  granted  him  by  the  second 
article  of  his  agreement  of  April,  1492,  with  the 
sovereigns;  ^  but  they  mended  the  matter  in  1497 
hy  themselves  investing  Bartbolomen^  with  the 
ofGcfl  and  dignity  of  Adelantado.^ 

Columbus  WHS  in  need  of  all  the  aid  he  could 
summon,  for,  during  bis  absence,  the  island  had 
become  a  pandemonium.     His  brother 
Diego,  a  man  of  refined  and  studious  h&b-  niipwioU; 
its,  who  afterwards  became  a  priest,  was  ^^"s}"  i""' 
too  mild  iadispositioD  to  govern  the  hoi- 
heads  who  had  come  to  Hispaniola  to  git  lirli  with- 
out labour.     They  would  not  submit  to  tl.c  ml.-  of 
this  foreigner.    Ijistead  of  doing  honest  w.iik  they 
roamed  about  the  island,  abusing  tbe  Indians  and 
slaying  one  another  in  siDy  quarrels,    t'liiff  among 

'  See  abore,  p.  417. 

'  Im  Cwaa,  Hut.  dt  lot  Jndtua.  t?n.  ii 
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the  offenders  was  King  Ferdinand's  fayonrite,  the 
oonunander  Margarite;  and  he  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  Friar  Boyle.  Some  time  after  Barthol* 
omew's  arrival,  these  two  men  of  Aragon  gathered 
about  them  a  party  of  malcontents  and,  seizing 
the  ships  which  had  brought  that  mariner,  sailed 
away  to  Spain.  Making  their  way  to  court,  they 
sought  pardon  for  thus  deserting  the  colony,  say* 
ing  that  duty  to  their  sovereigns  demanded  that 
they  should  bring  home  a  report  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Indies-  They  decried  the  value  of  Co- 
lumbus's discoveries,  and  reminded  the  king  that 
Hispaniola  was  taking  money  out  of  the  treasury 
much  faster  than  it  was  putting  it  in;  an  argu- 
ment well  calculated  to  influence  Ferdinand  that 
summer,  for  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  France  over  the  Naples  affair.  Then  the  two 
recreants  poured  forth  a  stream  of  accusations 
against  the.  brothers  Columbus,  the  general  purport 
of  which  was  that  they  were  gross  tyrants  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  command  of  Spaniards. 

No  marked  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  these  first  complaints,  but  when  Margarite  and 
Boyle  were  once  within  reach  of  Fonseca,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  mischief  was  soon  brewing.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  Columbus  that  his  work  ol 
exploration  was  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  found- 
ing a  colony  and  governing  a  parcel  of  unruly  men 
let  loose  in  the  wilderness,  far  away  from  the  pow- 
erful restraints  of  civilized  society.  Such  work 
required  undivided  attention  and  extraordinary 
talent  for  command.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Columbus  was  lacking  in  such  talent.    On  the  con* 
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tnty  both  he  and  his  brother  Bartholomew  aeem  to 
have  possessed  it  in  a  high  degree.  But  the  sita- 
ation  waa  desperately  bad  when  the  spirit  of  mntiny 
was  fomented  by  deadly  enemies  at  court.  I  do 
not  find  adequate  justification  for  the  .^^  gmtm- 
charges  of  tyranny  brought  agwnst  Co-  !S^'™ 
InmbuB.  The  veracity  and  fairness  of  "M^™"** 
the  history  of  Las  Casas  are  beyond  question ;  iq 
his  divinely  beautiful  spirit  one  sees  now  and  then 
a  trace  of  tenderness  even  for  Fonseca,  whose  eon- 
duct  toward  him  was  always  as  mean  and  malig- 
nant as  toward  Columbus.  One  gets  from  Las 
Casas  the  impression  that  the  Admiral's  high  tem- 
per was  usually  kept  under  firm  control,  and  that 
he  showed  far  less  severity  than  most  men  would 
have  done  nnder  similar  provocation.  Bardiolo- 
mew  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  but  bis  whole  career 
presents  no  instance  of  wanton  cruelty;  toward 
both  white  men  and  Indians  his  conduct  was  dis- 
tinguished by  clemency  and  mpderation.  Under 
the  government  of  these  brothers  a  few  scoundrels 
were  hanged  in  Hispaniola.  Many  more  ought  to 
have  been. 

Of  the  attempt  of  Columbus  to  collect  tribute 
from  the  native  population,  and  its  con-  ivanbini  wtoi 
sequences  in  developing  the  BA,^i.Lii  of  "'''"'•i™'- 
repartimientos  out  of  which  givw  hniian  slavery, 
I  shall  treat  in  a  future  chapter. '  Tlut  attempt, 
which  was  ill-advised  and  ill-maii:i<;i'il.  wns  part  of  a 
plan  for  checking  wanton  deprcdiilioijit  and  regulat- 
ing the  relations  between  the  S]>ani;itti.s  and  the 
Indians.  The  colonists  behave<l  ^o  butUy  tovrud.. 
>  Su  below,  ToL  ii  pp.  liJ.  4114. 
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the  red  men  that  the  chieftain  Caonabo,  who  had 
destroyed  La  Navidad  the  year  before,  now  formed 
a  scheme  ^  for  a  general  alliance  among  the  native 
tribes,  hoping  with  sufficient  numbers  to  over- 
whelm and  exterminate  the  strangers,  in  spite  of 
their  solid-hoofed  monsters  and  death-dealing  thun- 
derbolts. This  scheme  was  revealed  to  Columbus, 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  by 
the  chieftain  Guacanagari,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Caonabo  and  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Span- 
iards. Alonso  de  Ojeda,  by  a  daring  stratagem, 
captured  Caonabo  and  brought  him  to  Columbus, 
who  treated  him  kindly  but  kept  him  a  prisoner 
until  it  should  be  convenient  to  send  him  to  Spain. 
But  this  chieftain's  scheme  was  nevertheless  put  in 
operation  through  the  influence  of  his  principal 
wife  Anacaona.  An  Indian  war  broke  out;  roam- 
ing bands  of  Spaniards  were  ambushed  and  massa- 
cred; and  there  was  fighting  in  the  field,  where 
the  natives — assailed  by  fire-arms  and  cross-bows, 
horses  and  bloodhounds — were  wofully  defeated. 
Thus  in  the  difficult  task  of  controlling  mutinous 
jo,^^  white  men  and  defending  the  colony 
^'*'*^  against  infuriated  red  men  Columbus 
spent  the  first  twelvemonth  after  his  return  from 
Cuba.  In  October,  1495,  there  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Isabella  four  caravels  laden  with  wel- 
come supplies.  In  one  of  these  ships  came  Juan 
Aguado,  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  gather  informa- 
tion respecting  the  troubles  of  the  colony.     This 

^  The  firat  of  a  series  of  snob  sohemes  in  American  history,  is- 
oluding  those  of  Sassafinfl;  Philip,  Pontiao,  and  to  some  extenl 
Teonmseh. 
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appointment  was  doabtless  made  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  for  Columbus  had  formerly  recommended 
Agoado  to  favour.  But  the  arrival  of  such  a 
person  created  a  hope,  which  quickly  grew  into  a 
belief,  that  the  sovereigns  were  preparing  to  de- 
prive Columbus  of  the  government  of  the  island; 
and,  as  Irving  neatly  says,  ^4t  was  a  time  of  ju- 
bilee for  offenders;  every  culprit  started  up  into 
an  accuser."  All  the  ills  of  the  colony,  many  of 
them  inevitable  in  such  an  enterprise,  many  of  them 
due  to  the  shiftlessness  and  foUy,  the  cruelty  and 
lust  of  idle  swash-bucklers,  were  now  laid  at  the 
door  of  Columbus.  Aguado  was  pres-  xHaooreiyof 
endy  won  over  by  the  malcontents,  so  »oWiniii«i. 
that  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  return  to  Spain, 
early  in  1496,  Columbus  felt  it  desirable  to  go 
along  with  him  and  make  his  own  explanations  to 
the  sovereigns.  Fortunately  for  his  purposes, 
just  before  he  started,  some  rich  gold  mines  were 
discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  ishmd,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hayna  and  Ozema  rivers. 
Moreover  there  were  sundry  pits  in  these  mines, 
which  looked  like  excavations  and  seemed  to  indi<* 
cate  that  in  former  times  there  had  been  digging 
done.^  This  discovery  confirmed  the  Admiral  in 
a  new  theory,  which  he  was  beginning  to  form.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  Hispaniola  was  not  Cipango, 
as  the  last  voyage  seemed  to  suggest,  perhaps  it 
might  prove  to  be  Ophir  I  ^    Probably  these  ancient 

^  Tlie  TndiaiM  then  liTing  upon  the  island  did  not  dig^,  bat 
■emped  op  the  nnall  piecee  of  gold  that  were  more  or  lew  abon-' 
daot  in  the  beds  of  ihallow  Btreams. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  De  Bebut  Oceanku^  dec.  L  lib.  iT. 
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excavations  were  made  by  King  Solomon's  men 

when  they  came  here  to  get  gold  for  the  temple  at 

Speculations  Jerusalem  I  If  so,  one  might  expect  to 
aSout  ophir.     gjj^  gji^gj.^  j^Qjy ^  j^  sandal-wood,  apes, 

and  peacocks  at  no  great  distance.  Just  where 
Ophir  was  situated  no  one  could  exactly  tell,^  but 
the  things  that  were  carried  thence  to  Jerusalem 
certainly  came  from  ^^the  Indies."  Columbus  con* 
ceived  it  as  probably  lying  northeastward  of  the 
Golden  Chersonese  (Malacca)  and  as  identical  with 
the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

The  discovery  of  these  mines  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  colony  to  the  mouth  of 
»    ^.     s     the  Ozema  river,  where,  in  the  sununer 

Founding  of  '  ' 

BMDomingo,  of  1496,  Bartholomew  Columbus  made 
a  settlement  which  became  the  city  of 
San  Domingo.^  Meanwhile  Aguado  and  the  Ad- 
miral sailed  for  Spain  early  in  March,  in  two  car- 
avels overloaded  with  more  than  two  hundred 
homesick  passengers.  In  choosing  his  course 
Columbus  did  not  show  so  much  sagacity  as  on  his 

1  The  original  Ophir  may  be  inferred,  from  Qtmetis  s.  29,  to 
haye  been  utaated  where,  as  Milton  says, 

**  northeast  winds  blow 
SaboBaa  odourt  from  tbe  spicy  ahorB 
Of  Araby  the  Blest,»* 

but  the  name  aeema  to  have  become  applied  indiaerimimitely  to 
the  remote  countries  reached  by  ahipe  that  sailed  past  that  ooost; 
chiefly  no  doubt,  to  Hindustan.  See  Lassen,  Indische  AUertkttwt' 
skunde^  bd.  i.  p.  538. 

'  Bartholomew's  town  was  built  on  the  left  side  of  the  riyer, 
and  was  called  New  Isabella.  In  1504  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hur- 
ricane, and  rebuilt  on  the  right  bank  in  its  present  situation.  It 
was  then  named  San  Domingo  after  the  patron  taint  of  Domenioo^ 
the  father  of  Golnmbus. 
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first  retnm  voyage.  Instead  of  working  northward 
till  clear  of  the  belt  of  trade-winds,  he  Theretom 
kejrt  straight  to  the  east,  and  so  spent  a  '^^'y*^ 
moniii  in  beating  and  tacking  before  getting  out  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Scarcity  of  food  was  immi- 
nent, and  it  became  necessary  to  stop  at  Guadaloupe 
and  make  a  quantity  of  cassava  bread.  ^  It  was 
well  that  this  was  done,  for  as  the  ships  worked 
slowly  across  the  Atlantic,  struggling  against  per- 
petual head-winds,  the  provisions  were  at  length 
exhausted,  and  by  the  first  week  in  June  the  fam- 
ine was  such  that  Columbus  had  some  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  crews  from  eating  their  Indian 
captives,  of  whom  there  were  thirty  or  more  on 
board.* 

At  lengdi,  on  the  11th  of  Jime,  the  haggard  and 
starving  company  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  Columbus, 
while  awaiting  orders  from  the  sovereigns,  stayed 
at  the  house  of  his  good  friend  Bemaldez,  the 
curate  of  Los  Palacios.^  After  a  month  he  attended 
court  at  Burgos,  and  was  kindly  received.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  the  complaints  against  him, 
and  the  sovereigns  promised  to  furnish  ships  for  a 
third  voyage  of  discovery.     For  the  moment,  how- 

^  Wbile  the  SpaauidB  were  on  this  isUnd  tiiey  enoonntered  • 
party  of  tall  and  powerful  women  anned  with  bows  and  arrows ; 
so  that  Golnmbns  supposed  it  must  be  the  Asiatic  island  of  Ama- 
scms  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  See  Tole^s  Marco  PolOf  toL  ii« 
pp.  388^-340. 

*  Among  them  was  Caonabo,  who  died  on  the  voyage. 

*  Tlie  curate  thus  heard  the  story  of  the  second  royage  from 
Colnmbns  himself  while  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  Golnmbns  also 
left  with  him  written  memoranda,  so  that  for  the  erents  of  this 
expedition  the  Histaria  de  U>^  Eejfea  Cat4flicog  is  of  the  highest 
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ever,  other  things  interfered  with  this  enterprise. 
One  was  the  marriage  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  daughter  and  son  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  war  with  France 
was  at  the  same  time  fast  draining  the  treasury. 
Indeed,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Castile  had 
been  at  war  nearly  all  the  time,  first  with  Portugal, 
next  with  Grranada,  then  with  France;  and  the 
crown  never  found  it  easy  to  provide  money  for 
maritime  enterprises.  Accordingly,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  Vicente  Ya£ez  Pinzon  and  other 
enterprising  mariners,  the  sovereigns  had  issued  a 
sdictoofi486  proclamation,  April  10,  1495,  granting 
and  1497.  ^  jQj  uativc  Spaniards  the  privilege  of 
making,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  voyages  of 
discovery  or  traffic  to  the  newly  found  coasts.  As 
the  crown  was  to  take  a  pretty  heavy  tariff  out  of 
the  profits  of  these  expeditions,  while  all  losses 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  adventurers,  a  fairly  cer- 
tain source  of  revenue,  be  it  great  or  small,  seemed 
likely  to  be  opened.^    Columbus  protested  against 


1  **  All  vessels  were  to  sail  ezdasively  from  the  port  of 
and  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Grown. 
Those  who  embarked  for  Hispaniola  without  pay,  and  at  their 
own  expensoi  were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  to  be  prori- 
sioned  for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  retain  such  lands  and  aU  houses 
they  might  erect  upon  them.  Of  all  goid  which  they  might  ooUeot, 
they  were  to  retain  one  third  for  themaelres,  and  pay  two  thirds 
to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of  merohandiae,  the  produce 
of  the  island,  they  were  to  pay  merely  one  tenth  ^o  the  erown. 
Their  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  and  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  king's  receiyer.  Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise 
was  to  take  one  or  two  persona  named  by  the  royal  officers  at 
Cadiz.  One  tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown,  free  of  charge.     One  tenth  of  whatever  sobh 
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this  edict,  inasmuch  as  he  deemed  himself  entitled 
to  a  patent  or  monopoly  in  the  work  of  condacting 
expeditions  to  Cathay.  The  sovereign  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  an  edict  of  June  2,  1497,  declaring 
that  it  was  never  their  intention  ^in  any  way  to 
affect  the  rights  of  the  said  Don  Christopher  Colum- 
bus." This  declaration  was,  doubtless,  intended 
simply  to  pacify  the  Admiral.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  authorization  of  voyages  conducted  by  other 
persons  a  couple  of  years  later;  and,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  on  May  10,  1497,  three  weeks 
before  this  edict,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Cadiz 
under  the  especial  auspices  of  King  Ferdinand, 
with  Vicente  YafSez  Pinzon  for  its  chief  commander 
and  Americus  Yespucius  for  one  of  its  pilots. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1498  that 
the  ships  were  ready  for  Columbus.  Everything 
that  Fonseca  could  do  to  vex  and  delay  ^ 

ColimibQi 

him  was  done.     One  of  the  bishop's  loMshiatem- 

per* 

minions,  a  converted  Moor  or  Jew 
named  Ximeno  Breviesca,  behaved  with  such  out- 
rageous insolence  that  on  the  day  of  sailing  the 
Admiral's  indignation,  so  long  restrained,  at  last 
broke  out,  and  he  drove  away  the  fellow  with  kicks 
and  cuffs.  ^    This  imprudent  act  gave  Fonseca  the 

Bhipa  shonld  procure  in  the  newl  j-diacoyered  ooontries  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  reg^ilations  included 
priyate  ships  trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions.  For  everj 
▼easel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adventure,  Columbus,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  privilege  of  an  eighth  of  tonnage,  was  to  have  the 
right  to  freight  one  on  his  own  account."  Irving*8  Columbus,  vol. 
a.  p.  76. 

^  "  Pareoe  que  uno  debiera  de,  en  estos  reveses,  y,  por  ventura, 
€n  pahibras  contra  ^1  y  contra  la  negociacion  destas  Indias,  maa 
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opportunity  to  maintain  that  what  the  Admiral's 
accusers  said  about  his  tyrannical  disposition  must 
be  true. 

The  expedition  started  on  May  SO,  1498,  from 
the  little  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  There 
TiM  third  '^QT%  six  ships,  carrying  about  200  men 
▼oyagB.  besides  the  sailors.    On  June  21,  at  the 

Isle  of  Ferro,  the  Admiral  divided  his  fleet,  send- 
ing three  ships  directly  to  Hispaniola,  while  with 
the  other  three  he  kept  on  to  the  Cape  Verde  is- 
lands, whence  he  steered  southwest  on  the  4th  of 
July.  A  week  later,  after  a  run  of  about  900 
miles,  his  astrolabe  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
within  five  degrees  of  the  equator.^  There  were 
three  reasons  forgoing  so  far  to  the  south:  —  1, 
the  natives  of  the  islands  already  visited  always 

qne  otaro  seSialane,  y  aeg^nn  entendi,  no  debiera  ser  eristiano  mjo, 
7  oreo  qne  se  llamaba  Ximeno,  oontn  el  onal  debi6  el  Almimito 
gmTemente  sentine  y  enojarae,  y  BigQas^6  el  dia  que  ae  bixo  i  la 
Tela,  y,  6  en  la  nao  que  entr6,  por  ventora,  el  dicho  oficial,  6  en 
tierra  qnando  queiia  desembaroane,  arrebatdlo  el  Almirante,  y 
diUe  xnuchaB  cooes  6  rexneBones,  por  manera  qne  lo  taX6  mal ;  y  A 
mi  paieoer,  por  esta  oanaa  prindpalmente,  eobre  otrai  qnejas  qne 
f  ueron  de  ao^  y  coeas  que  mnrmnnffon  d^  y  contra  dl  loa  qoe 
bien  con  dl  no  eetaban  y  le  aonmularon ;  loe  Reyes  iodiipiadoa  pn>> 
yeyeron  de  quitarle  1&  gobemaoion."  Las  Gasas,  Historia  dt  la$ 
Indiaa,  torn.  iL  p.  190. 

^  The  figure  g^ren  by  Columbus  is  eqniyalent  only  to  360  geo- 
graphical miles  (Navarrete,  Colecdon,  tom.  i  p.  246),  but  as  Lm 
Casas  (Hist.  tom.  ii.  p.  226)  already  noticed,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here,  for  on  a  S.  W.  course  from  ihe  Cape  Verde  islands 
it  would  require  a  distance  of  900  geographical  miles  to  cut  the 
fifth  parallel.  From  the  weather  that  foUowed,  it  is  dear  that 
Columbus  stated  his  latitude  pretty  correctly ;  he  had  come  into 
the  belt  of  calms.    Therefore  his  error  must  be  in  the  distaBM 
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pointed  in  that  direction  when  gold  was  mentioned; 
2,  a  learned  jeweller,  who  had  travelled  in  the 
East,  had  assured  Columbus  that  gold  and  gems, 
as  well  as  spices  and  rare  drugs,  were  to  be  found 
for  the  most  part  among  black  people  near  the 
equator;  8,  if  he  should  not  find  any  rich  islands 
on  the  way,  a  sufficiently  long  voyage  would  bring 
him  to  the  coast  of  Champa  (Cochin  China)  at  a 
lower  point  than  he  had  reached  on  the  preceding 
voyage,  and  nearer  to  the  Golden  Chersonese 
(Malacca),  by  doubling  which  he  could  enter  the 
Indian  ooean.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  sup- 
posed the  southwesterly  curve  in  the  Cuban  coast, 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  his  second  voyage,  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  coast  of  C!ochin  China 
according  to  Marco  Polo. 

Once  more  through  ignorance  of  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  the  regions  within  the  tropics 
Columbus  encountered  needless  perils  and  hard* 
ships.  If  he  had  steered  from  Ferro  straight 
across  the  ocean  a  trifle  south  of  west-southwest, 
he  might  have  made  a  quick  and  comfortable  voy- 
age, with  the  trade-wind  filling  his  sails,  to  the 
spot  where  he  actually  struck  land.^  As  it  was, 
however,  he  naturally  followed  the  custom  then  so 
common,  of  first  running  to  the  parallel  TiMbdtoi 
upon  which  he  intended  to  sail.  This  ***"• 
long  southerly  run  brought  him  into  the  belt  of 
calms  or  neutral  zone  between  the  northern  and 
southern  trade-winds,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.* 

1  Hnmboldt  in  1799  did  just  thin  thing,  starting  from  Teneriffe 
and  Teaching  Trinidad  in  nineteen  days.  See  Bmhn's  Life  oj 
Humboldt,  YoL  L  p.  263. 

*  **The  strength  of  the  trade- winds  depends  entirely  upon  the 
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No  words  can  describe  what  followed  so  well  as 
those  of  Irving:  ^^The  wind  suddenly  fell,  and  a 
dead  sultiy  calm  commenced,  which  lasted  for 
eight  days.  The  air  was  like  a  furnace;  the  tar 
melted,  the  seams  of  the  ship  yawned;  the  salt 
meat  became  putrid;  the  wheat  was  parched  as  if 
with  fire;  the  hoops  shrank  from  the  wine  and 
water  casks,  some  of  which  leaked  and  others 
burst,  while  the  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
was  so  suffocating  that  no  one  could  remain  below 
a  sufficient  time  to  prevent  die  damage  that  was 
taking  place.  The  mariners  lost  all  strength  and 
spirits,  and  sank  under  the  oppressive  heat.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the  torrid  zone  was 
about  to  be  realized;  and  that  they  were  approach* 
ing  a  fiery  region  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exist."! 

Fortunately,  they  were  in  a  region  where  the 
ocean  is  comparatively  narrow.  The  longitude 
reached  by  Columbus  on  July  18,  when  the  wind 
died  away,  must  have  been  about  86**  or  87**  W., 

difPerence  in  temperatnre  between  the  equator  and  the  pole ;  the 

greater  the  difference,  the  stronger  the  wind.    Now,  at  the  present 

time,  the  south  pole  is  much  colder  than  the  north  pole,  and  the 

southern  trades  are  consequently  much  stronger  than  the  nor^em, 

BO  that  the  neutral  zone  in  which  they  meet  lies  some  fire  degrees 

north  of  the  equator."    Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,  p.  64 

^  Irring's  Co/um&iis,  toL  iL  p.  137.    One  is  reminded  at  a  i 

in  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner :  — 

**  AU  In  ft  hot  and  copper  aky 
The  bloody  sun,  »t  noon. 
Right  up  ^boYtt  the  mast  did  stend. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

**  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  ituok,  —  nor  breatii  nor  motiQB| 
•  As  idle  aa  a  painted  ahlp 

Upon  a  painted  ooeaa.*' 
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and  a  nm  of  only  800  miles  west  from  that  point 
would  have  brought  him  to  Cayenne.  His  course 
between  the  13th  and  21st  of  July  must  have  in- 
tersected the  thermal  equator,  or  line  of  greatest 
mean  annual  heat  on  the  globe,  —  an  irregular 
curve  which  is  here  deflected  as  much  as  five 
degrees  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.  But  although 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  powerful  equa- 
torial current  was  quietly  driving  the  ships,  mych 
faster  than  the  Admiral  could  have  suspected,  to 
the  northwest  and  toward  land.  By  the  end  of 
that  stifling  week  they  were  in  latitude  7^  N.,  and 
caught  the  trade-wind  on  the  starboard  quarter. 
Thence  after  a  brisk  run  of  ten  days,  in  sorry 
plight,  with  ugly  leaks  and  scarcely  a  cask  of  fresh 
water  left,  they  arrived  within  sight  of  land. 
Three  mountain  peaks  loomed  up  in  the  ofiKng 
before  them,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  it  appeared 
that  those  peaks  belonged  to  one  great  mountain; 
wherefore  the  pious  Admiral  named  the  island 
Trinidad. 

Here  some  surprises  were  in  store  for  Columbus. 
Instead  of  finding  black  and  wooUy -haired  natives, 
he  found  men  of  cinnamon  hue,  like  TrinidAduid 
those  in  Hispaniola,  only  —  strange  to  "»«^^*»"»- 
say  —  lighter  in  colour.  Then  in  coasting  Trini* 
dad  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  land  at  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  called  it  Isla  Santa,  or  Holy  Island.^ 

^  He  ^gave  it  the  name  of  lala  Santa,*'  says  Irving  (voL  iL 
p.  140),  '*  little  imagining  that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld 
that  continent,  that  Terra  Finna,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
earnest  search."  The  reader  of  this  passage  should  bear  in  mind 
Uiat  the  continent  of  Sonth  America,  which  nobody  had  ever 
beard  of,  was  not  the  object  of  Colnmbns's  search.    The  Teira 
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But,  on  passing  into  the  gulf  of  Paria,  throngli 
the  strait  which  he  named  Serpent's  Month,  his 
ships  were  in  sore  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the 
raging  surge  that  poured  from  three  or  four  of  the 
lesser  mouths  of  that  stupendous  river.  Presently, 
finding  that  the  water  in  the  gulf  was  fresh  to  the 
taste,  he  gradually  reasoned  his  way  to  the  correct 
conclusion,  that  the  billows  which  had  so  nearly 
overwhelmed  him  must  have  come  out  from  a  river 
greater  than  any  he  had  ever  known  or  dreamed 
of,  and  that  so  vast  a  stream  of  running  water 
could  be  produced  only  upon  land  of  continental 
dimensions.^  This  coast  to  the  south  of  him  was, 
therefore,  the  coast  of  a  continent,  with  indefinite 
extension  toward  the  south,  a  land  not  laid  down 
upon  Toscanelli's  or  any  other  map,  and  of  which 
no  one  had  imtil  that  time  known  anything.^ 


Firma  which  waa  the  object  of  his  searoh  was  the 

AaoB,  and  that  he  Derer  beheld,  though  he  felt  positiTelj 

that  he  had  already  set  foot  npon  it  in  1492  and  l^M. 

^  A  modem  traveller  thns  describes  this  river:  *' Right  and 
left  of  ns  lay,  at  some  distance  off,  the  low  banks  of  the  Apnv^  at 
this  point  quite  a  broad  stream.  But  before  ns  the  waters  spread 
ont  like  a  wide  dark  flood,  limited  on  the  horisBon  only  by  a  low 
black  streak,  and  here  and  there  showing  a  few  distant  hills. 
This  was  the  Orinoco,  rolling  with  irrepressible  power  and  m^ 
jesty  sea-wards,  and  often  upheaving  its  billows  like  the  ocean 
when  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wind.  .  .  .  The  Orinoco  sends  a  ear- 
rent  of  fresh  water  far  into  the  ocean,  its  waters  —  generally  greets, 
but  in  the  shallows  milk-white  —  contrasting  sharply  with  the  in- 
digo blue  of  the  surrounding  sea.*'  Bates,  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies f  and  South  America,  2d  ed.,  London,  1882,  pp.  234, 
236.  The  islsnd  of  Trinidad  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  escape  cl 
this  huge  volume  of  fresh  water,  and  hence  the  furious  eomuMK 
tion  at  the  two  outlets,  the  Serpent's  Mouth  and  Dragon's  Mouth, 
espedally  in  July  and  August,  when  the  Orinoco  is  swoUen  with 
tropical  rains. 

'  In  Columbus's  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns  da* 
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In  spite  of  the  correctness  of  this  surmise,  Colum* 
bns  was  still  as  far  from  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  whole  situation  as  when  he  supposed  Hispaniola 
to  be  Ophir.  He  entered  u})on  a  series  of  specula- 
tions which  forcibly  remind  us  how  empirical  was 
the  notion  of  the  earth's  rotundity  before  the  inau- 
guration of  physical  astronomy  by  Gral- 
•su)th6*"  ileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton.  We  now 
^  know  that  our  planet  has  the  only  shape 
possible  for  such  a  rotating  mass  that  once  was 
fluid  or  nebulous,  the  shape  of  a  spheroid  slightly 
protuberant  at  the  equator  and  flattened  at  tlM 
poles ;  but  this  knowledge  is  the  outcome  of  mechan- 
ical principles  utterly  unknown  and  unsuspected  in 
the  days  of  Colimibus.  He  understood  that  the 
earth  is  a  round  body,  but  saw  no  necessity  for  its 
being  strictly  spherical  or  spheroidal.  He  now 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  shaped  like  a  pear, 
rather  a  blunt  and  corpulent  pear,  nearly  spher- 
ical in  its  lower  part,  but  with  a  short,  stubby 
apex  in  the  equatorial  region  somewhere  beyond 
the  point  which  he  had  just  reached.  He  fancied 
he  had  been  sailing  up  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
burning  glassy  sea  where  his  ships  had  been  be- 
calmed to  this  strange  and  beautiful  coast  where 
The  mountain  ^®  found  the  climatc  enchantipg.  If 
ofPuadiM.  ]j^  were  to  follow  up  the  mighty  river 
just  now  revealed,  it  might  lead  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  apex  of  the  world,  the  place  where  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  the  Ghtrden  which  the  Lord 

floribiiig  this  third  voyage, "  Y  digo  que  .  .  .  Tiene  este  rio  y  pro- 
cede  de  tierra  infinita,  piies  al  anstro,  de  la  onal  f  asta  agora  no  m 
ha  habido  notioia.'*    Nayanote,  Coleccion,  torn.  i.  p.  262. 
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planted  eastward  in  Eden,  was  in  all  probability 

situated!^ 

As  Columbus  still  held  to  the  opinion  that  by 
keeping  to  the  west  from  that  point  he  should  soon 
reach  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  his  Eeintionoftiw 
conception  of  the  position  of  Eden  is  nJSJ~to*^c"o. 
thus  pretty  clearly  indicated.  He  im-  «w»cbin.." 
agined  it  as  situated  about  on  the  equator,  upon  a 
continental  mass  till  then  unknown,  but  evidently 
closely  connected  with  the  continent  of  Asia  if  not 
a  part  of  it.  If  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
of  Quito  and  its  immense  elevation,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  might  very  well  have  suited  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  Eden.  The  coast  of  this  continent, 
upon  which  he  had  now  arrived,  was  either  contin- 
uous with  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  (Cuba)  and 
Malacca,  or  would  be  foimd  to  be  divided  from  it 
by  a  strait  through  which  one  might  pass  directly 
into  the  Indian  ocean. 

It  took  some  little  time  for  this  theory  to  come 
to  maturity  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  Not  expect- 
ing to  find  any  mainland  in  that  quarter,  j^^  ^^^ 
ho  began  by  calling  different  points  of  ^'^^^ 
the  coast  different  islands.  Coming  out  through 
the  passage  which  he  named  Dragon's  Mouth,  he 
caught  distant  glimpses  of  Tobago  and  Grenada  to 
starboard,  and  turning  westward  followed  the  Pearl 
Coast  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Margarita  and  Cuba- 

^  Thna  would  be  explained  tlie  astonndinc^  force  wiUi  whieh 
the  water  was  ponied  down.  It  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  imagine  the  terrestial  paradise  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  See 
Dante,  Pwrgatorio,  canto  xxriiL  Columbus  quotes  many  authori« 
ties  in  favour  of  liia  opinion.  The  whole  lotter  is  worth  reading. 
See  NaTarrete,  torn.  i.  pp.  242-204. 
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gua.  The  fine  pearls  whicli  he  found  there  in 
abundance  confirmed  him  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  that  country.  By  this  time,  the 
15th  of  August,  he  had  so  far  put  facts  together  as 
to  become  convinced  of  the  continental  character 
of  that  coast,  and  would  have  been  ghtd  to  pursue 
it  westward.  But  now  his  strength  gave  out.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  yoyage  he  had  suffered  acute  tor- 
ments with  gout,  his  temperature  had  been  veiy 
feverish,  and  his  eyes  were  at  length  so  exhausted 
with  perpetual  watching  that  he  could  no  longer 
iinake  observations.  So  he  left  the  coast  a  little 
beyond  Cubagua,  and  steered  straight  for  Hispan- 
ArriTsiAtBaa  ^^^  aiming  at  San  Domingo,  but  hit- 
'*«°^°«**-  ting  the  island  of  Beata  because  he  did 
not  make  allowance  for  the  westerly  flow  of  the 
currents.  He  arrived  at  San  Domingo  on  the  80th 
of  August,  and  found  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
whom  he  intended  to  send  at  once  on  a  further 
cndse  along  the  Pearl  Coast,  while  he  himself 
should  be  resting  and  recovering  strength. 

But  alas  I  th^re  was  to  be  no  cruising  now  for 
the  younger  brother  nor  rest  for  the  elder.  It  was 
Roidan*a  ^  ^^  story  that  Bartholomew  had  to 
rebeuion.  ^^  War  with  the  Indians  had  broken 
out  afresh,  and  while  the  Adelantado  was  engaged 
in  this  business  a  scoundrel  named  Boldan  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  stir  up  civil 
strife.  Boldan's  rebellion  was  a  result  of  the  ill- 
advised  mission  of  Aguado.  The  malcontents  in 
the  colony  interpreted  the  Admiral's  long  stay  in 
Spain  as  an  indication  that  he  had  lost  favour  with 
the  sovereigns  and  was  not  coming  back  to  the  is- 
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land.  GaAeriBg  together  a  strong  body  of  rebels, 
RoMft"  retired  to  Xaragua  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  broAer  of  the  late  chieftain  Caonabo. 
By  the  time  the  Admiral  arrived  the  combination 
of  mutiny  with  barbaric  warfare  had  brought  about 
a  frightful  state  of  things.  A  party  of  soldiers, 
sent  by  him  to  suppress  Boldan,  straightway 
deserted  and  joined  that  rebel.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  Boldan,  and  this 
revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  only 
made  matters  worse.  Two  wretched  years  were 
passed  in  attempts  to  restore  order  in  Hispaniola, 
while  the  work  of  discoveiy  and  exploration  was 
postponed.  Meanwhile  the  items  of  information 
that  found  their  way  to  Spain  were  skilfully 
employed  by  Fonseca  in  poisoning  the  ^^ 
minds  of  tiie  sovereigns,  until  at  last 
they  decided  to  send  out  a  judge  to  the  island, 
armed  with  plenary  authoriiy  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  settie  disputes.  The  gloiy  which  Colum- 
bus had  won  by  the  first  news  of  the  discoveiy  of 
the  Indies  had  now  to  some  extent  faded  away. 
The  enterprise  yielded  as  yet  no  revenue  and  en- 
tailed great  expense ;  and  whenever  some  reprobate 
found  lus  way  back  to  Spain,  the  malicious  Fon- 
seca prompted  him  to  go  to  the  treasury  with  a 
claim  for  pay  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  with- 
held by  the  Admiral.  Ferdinand  Columbus  tells 
how  some  fifty  such  scamps  were  gathered  one  day 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Alhambra,  cursing  his 
father  and  catching  hold  of  the  king's  robe,  cry- 
ing, ^^Pay  us!  pay  us! "  and  as  he  and  his  brother 
Diego,  who  were  pages  in  the  queen's  service,  hap- 
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pened  to  pass  by,  they  were  greeted  with  hoots:  -^ 
^^  There  go  the  sons  of  the  Admiral  of  Mosqnito« 
land,  the  man  who  has  discovered  a  land  of  vanity 
and  deceit,  the  grave  of  Spanish  gentlemen!  " ^ 

An  added  sting  was  given  to  such  taunts  by  a 

great  event  that  happened  about  this  time.    In  the 

summer  of  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  started 

6una*s  Toy-  ,  ^^  _^ 

age  to  Hin-      f rom  Lisbou  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

dofltaO)  1407.  •  * 

and  in  the  summer  of  1499  he  returned, 
after  having  doubled  the  cape  and  crossed  the 
Indian  ocean  to  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  of 
Hindustan.  His  voyage  was  the  next  Portuguese 
step  sequent  upon  that  of  Bartholomew  Dias. 
There  was  nothing  questionable  or  dubious  about 
Gama's  trimnph.  He  had  seen  splendid  cities, 
talked  with  a  powerful  Rajah,  and  met  with  Arab 
vessels,  their  crews  madly  jealous  at  the  unprece- 
dented sight  of  Christian  ships  in  those  waters; 
and  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Lisbon  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  pepper  and  gmger,  rubies  and  emeiald,, 
damask  robes  with  satin  linings,  bronze  chairs 
with  cushions,  trumpets  of  carved  ivory,  a  sun- 
shade  of  crimson  satin,  a  sword  in  a  sUver  scab- 
bard,  and  no  end  of  such  gear.^  An  old  civiliza- 
tion had  been  found  and  a  route  of  conunerce 
discovered,  and  a  factory  was  to  be  set  up  at  onoe 
on  that  Indian  coast.  What  a  contrast  to  the  mis- 
erable performance  of  Columbus,  who  had  started 
with  the  flower  of   Spain's  chivalry  for  rich  Ci- 

^  ^  Ecco  i  figlinoli  dell'  Ammiiaglio  de'  MoseioUm,  di  eoliii  eh« 
ba  troTate  terre  di  yanitd  e  d*  in|^no,  per  sepoltora  e  miaenA  de' 
^ntilnomiiii  castigliani.*'     Vita  deW  Ammiraglioy  cap. 

'  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  pp.  398-401. 
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pango,  aad  had  only  led  them  to  a  land  where  they 
must  either  starve  or  do  work  fit  for  peasants,  while 
he  spent  his  time  in  cruising  among  wild  islands  1 
The  king  of  Portugal  could  now  snap  his  fingers 
at  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  if  a  doubt  should 
have  sometimes  crossed  the  minds  of  those  cha- 
grined sovereigns,  as  to  whether  this  plausible  Ge- 
noese mariner  might  not,  after  all,  be  a  humbug  or 
a  crazy  enthusiast,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it. 

The  person  sent  to  investigate  the  affaire  of  His- 
paniola  was  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  a  knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  He 
Carried  several  documents,  one  of  them  ursuufa, 
directing  him  to  make  inquiries  and  pun- 
ish offenders,  another  containing  his  appointment 
as  governor,  a  third  commanding  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  to  surrender  to  him  all  fortresses  and 
other  public  property.'  The  two  latter  papers 
were  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  such  grave  mis- 
conduct proved  against  Columbus  as  to  justify  his 
removal  from  the  government.  These  papers  were 
made  out  in  the  spring  of  1499,  but  Bobadilla  was 
not  sent  out  until  July,  1500.  When  he  arrived 
at  San  Domingo  on  the  23d  of  August,  the  insur- 
rection had  been  suppressed;  the  Admiral  and 
Bartholomew  were  bringing  things  into  order  in 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  while  Diego  was  left  in 
command  at  San  Domingo.  Seven  ringleaders 
had  just  been  hanged,  and  five  more  were  in  prisim 
onder  sentence  of  death.     If  Bobadilla  had  nut 

1  The  daDnmenta  are  ^Ten  in  Navaireta,  CoUccii 
fann.  ii.  pp.  236-240 ;  and,  «ich  aooompuiyuig 
Chm,  Hill,  dt  loM  Indiai,  torn.  iL  pp.  412-487. 
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come  upon  the  scene  diis  wholesome  lesson  might 
have  worked  some  improvement  in  affairs.^  He 
destroyed  its  moral  in  a  twinkling.  The  first  day 
after  landing,  he  read  aloud,  at  the  church  door, 
the  paper  directing  him  to  make  inquiries  and  pun- 
ish offenders;  and  forthwith  demanded  of  Diego 
Columbus  that  the  condemned  prisonerer  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  Diego  declined  to  take  so 
important  a  step  until  he  could  get  orders  from  the 
Admiral.  Next  day  Bobadilla  read  his  second  and 
third  papers,  proclaimed  himself  governor,  called 
on  Diego  to  surrender  the  fortress  and  public 
buildings,  and  renewed  his  demand  for  the  prison'^ 
ers.  As  Diego  still  hesitated  to  act  before  new^ 
of  these  proceedings  could  be  sent  to  his  brother, 
Bobadilla  broke  into  the  fortress,  took  the  prison- 
ers out,  and  presently  set  them  free.  All  the  re- 
bellious spirits  in  the  colony  were  thus  drawn  to  the 
side  of  Bobadilla,  whose  royal  commission,  under 
such  circumstances,  gave  him  irresistible  power. 
He  threw  Diego  into  prison  and  loaded  him  with 
fetters.  He  seized  the  Admiral's  house,  and  con- 
fiscated all  his  personal  property,  even  including 
his  businesis  papers  and  private  letters.  When  the 
Admiral  arrived  in  San  Domingo,  Bobadilla,  with- 
out even  waiting  to  see  him,  sent  an  officer  to  put 
^oiamboBin  ^^^  ^  irous  and  take  him  to  prison. 
•**•*"*  When  Bartholomew  arrived,  he  received 

the  same  treatment.     The  three  brothers  were 

^  No  better  justification  for  the  g^emment  of  the  brothen  Ge- 
lambaB  can  be  f  oand  than  to  contrast  it  with  the  infinitely 
state  of  affairs  that  ensued  under  the  administrations  ol 
and  Orandj.    See  below,  toL  iL  pp.  435^446. 
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eonfined  in  different  places,  nobody  was  allowed  to 
visit  them,  and  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged.  While 
they  lay  in  prison,  Bobadilla  busied  himself  with 
inventing  an  excuse  for  this  violent  behaviour. 
Finally  he  hit  upon  one  at  which  Satan  from  the 
depths  of  his  bottomless  pit  must  have  grimly 
smiled.  He  said  that  he  had  arrested  and  impris- 
oned the  brothers  only  because  he  had  reason  to 
believe  they  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  aid  them 
in  resisting  the  commands  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella! I  In  short,  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
Bobadilla  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgent 
rabble,  and  when  they  had  furnished  him  with  a 
ream  or  so  of  charges  against  the  Admiral  and  his 
brothers,  it  seemed  safe  to  send  these  gentlemen  to 
Spain.  They  were  put  on  board  ship,  with  their 
fetters  upon  them,  and  the  officer  in  charge  was 
instructed  by  Bobadilla  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was  thus  to  have  the 
privilege  of  glutting  to  the  full  his  revengeful  spite. 
The  master  of  the  ship,  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
fetters  upon  such  a  man  as  the  Admiral,  would 
have  taken  them  off,  but  Columbus  iu,taznto 
would  not  let  it  be  done.  No,  indeed  I  ^^^^ 
they  should  never  come  off  except  by  order  of  €ke 
sovereigns,  and  then  he  would  keep  them  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  to  show  how  his  labours  had  been 
rewarded.^  The  event — which  always  justifies 
true  manliness — proved  the  sagacity  of  this  proud 

1  Las  Caaas,  Hiit.  de  las  Indias^  torn.  ii.  p.  601 ;  F.  Colnmbiis, 
Vita  deU^  Ammira^io,  cap.  Ixzzr.  Ferdinand  adda  that  he  had 
often  leen  theae  fetten  hangup  in  his  father'a  room. 
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demeanour.  Fonseca  was  baulked  of  his  gratifica* 
tion.  The  clumsy  Bobadilla  had  oyerdone  the 
business.  The  sight  of  the  Admiral^s  stately  and 
venerable  figure  in  chains,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Cadiz,  on  a  December  day  of  that 
year  1500,  awakened  a  popular  outburst  of  sym* 
pathy  for  him  and  indignation  at  his  persecutors* 
While  on  the  ship  he  had  written  or  dictated  a 
beautiful  and  touching  letter  ^  to  a  lady  of  whom 
the  queen  was  fond,  the  former  nurse  of  the  Infante, 
whose  untimely  death,  three  years  since,  his  mother 
was  still  mourning.  This  letter  reached  the  court 
at  Granada,  and  was  read  to  the  queen  before  she 
had  heard  of  Bobadilla's  performances  from  any 
other  quarter.  A  courier  was  sent  in  all  haste  to 
Cadiz,  with  orders  that  the  brothers  should  at  once 
be  released,  and  with  a  letter  to  the  Admiral, 
inviting  him  to  court  and  enclosing  an  order  for 
money  to  cover  his  expenses.  The  scene  in  the 
K^^.^^  Alhambra,  when  Columbus  arrived,  is 
ooiumbiuk       Q^3  qI   ^g  ^Qg^  touching  in  history. 

Isabella  received  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  this  much-enduring  old  man,  whose  proud  and 
masterful  spirit  had  so  long  been  proof  against  all 
wrongs  and  insults,  broke  down.  He  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  sovereigns  in  an  agony  of 
tears  and  sobs.^ 

How  far  the  sovereigns  should  be  held  responsi* 
ble  for  the  behaviour  of  their  agent  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  determine.  The  appointment  of  such 
a  creature  as  Bobadilla  was  a  sad  blimder,  but  one 

'  It  is  given  in  full  in  Las  Gasas,  op,  cit,  torn.  iL  pp.  601^^10. 
'  Herrera,  Historia^  dec.  L  lib.  vr.  cap.  10. 
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moll  as  '8  ^abl«  *»  ^  *°^  ™^  ""^  govem- 
ment.  Fonaeea  was  very  powerfal  at  ge.  o.  wm 
court  and  Bobadilla  never  wonld  have  S:,S^ 
dared  to  proceed  aa  he  did  if  lie  had  '""^^-^t 
not  known  that  the  bishop  would  support  him. 
Indeed,  from  the  indecent  hast«  with  which  he 
went  about  his  work,  without  even  the  pretence  of 
a  jndicial  inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  he  started 
■with  private  instructions  from  that  quarter.  But, 
while  Fonseca  had  some  of  the  wisdom  along  with 
the  venom  of  the  serpent,  Bobadilla  was  simply  a 
jackass,  and  behaved  so  that  in  common  decency 
the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  disown  him.  They 
took  no  forma)  or  pubUc  notice  of  his  written  charges 
against  the  Admiral,  and  they  assured  the  latter 
that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  his  losses  and 
restored  to  his  vieeroyalty  and  other  dignities. 

This  last  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  Fonseca's  influence  was 
still  strong  enough  to  prevent  it,  partly  because  the 
sovereigns  may  have  come  to  the  sound  and  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  for  the  present  there  was  no 
use  in  committing  the  government  of  that  disor- 
derly rabble  in  Hispaniola  to  a  foreigner.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  Spanish  priest,  and  a  military 
priest  withal,  of  the  sort  that  Spain  th 
plenty.  Obedience  to  priests  came  nat- 
ural to  Spaniards.  Themannowselecte<i 
was  Nicolas  de  Orando,  a  knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Alc&ntara,  nf 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereaf  t'  i 
it  now  to  observe  that  he  proved  him»  l! 
1  Sm  ImIow,  toL  iL  pp.  435-44t!. 
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disciplinarian,  and  that  he  was  a  great  faTonrita 
with  Fonseca,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  owed  his 
appointment.  He  went  out  in  February,  1502, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  carrying  2,500  persona, 
for  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  had  taken  an- 
other swing,  and  faith  in  the  Indies  was  renewed. 
Some  great  discoyeries,  to  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter,  had  been  made  since  1498 ;  and,  moreover, 
the  gold  mines  of  Hispaniola  were  beginning  to 
yield  rich  treasures. 

But,  while  the  soyereigns  were  not  disposed  to 

restore  Columbus  to  his  viceroyalty,  they  were 

quite  ready  to  send  him  on  another  voy- 

coiumbiu's      age  of  discovery  which  was  directly  snir- 

fourth  TovaffA.       o  */  w      ^o 

gested  by  the  recent  Portuguese  voyage 
of  Gama.  Since  nothing  was  yet  known  about 
the  discovery  of  a  New  World,  the  achievement  of 
Gama  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  that  of  Columbus. 
Spain  must  make  a  response  to  Portugal.  As 
already  observed,  the  Admiral  supposed  the  coast 
of  his  ^'Eden  continent"  (South  America)  either 
to  be  continuous  with  the  coast  of  Cochin  China 
(Cuba)  and  Malacca,  or  else  to  be  divided  from 
that  coast  by  a  strait.  The  latter  opinion  was  the 
more  probable,  since  Marco  Polo  and  a  few  other 
Europeans  had  sailed  from  (Thina  into  the  Indian 
ocean  without  encountering  any  great  continent 
that  had  to  be  circumnavigated.  The  recent  expe- 
dition of  Vespucins  and  Ojeda  (14^9-1500)  had 
followed  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  for 
a  long  distance  to  the  west  of  Cubagua,  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Maracaibo.  Columbus  now  decided  to 
return  to  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  (Cuba)  and 
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follow  the  coast  soathwestward  until  he  should  find 
the  passage  between  his  Eden  continent  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese  (Malacca)  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  reach  by  this 
western  route  the  same  shores  of  Hindustan  which 
Oama  had  lately  reached  by  sailing  eastward.  So 
oonfident  did  he  feel  of  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise, that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander 
YI.,  renewing  his  tow  to  furnish  troops  for  the  res- 
one  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  It  was  no  doubt  the 
symptom  of  a  reaction  against  his  misfortunes  that 
he  grew  more  and  more  mystical  in  these  days,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  chosen 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Proyidence  for  enlarg- 
ing the  bounds  of  Christendom.  In  this  mood  he 
made  some  studies  on  the  prophecies,  after  the  fan- 
tastic fashion  of  his  time,^  and  a  habit  grew  upon 
him  of  attributing  his  discoveries  to  miraculous 
inspiration  rather  than  to  the  good  use  to  which 
his  poetical  and  scientific  mind  had  put  the  data 
furnished  by  Marco  Polo  and  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers. 

The  armament  for  the  Admiral's  fourth  and  last 
voyage  consisted  of  four  small  caravels,  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  tons  burthen,  with  crews  croaring  the 
numbering,  all  told,  160  men.  His  ^^^ 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  younger  son  Ferdi- 
nand, then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  accompanied  him. 
They  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  11th  of  May,  1502^ 

1  NaTarrete,  Colecdony  torn.  li.  pp.  280-282. 

'  The  MS.  Tolnme  of  notes  on  ihe  prophecies  is  in  the  Colom- 
ImuL  There  »  a  description  of  it  in  Nayanete,  torn.  iL  pp.  260- 
278. 
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and  finally  left  the  Canaries  behind  on  the  26lih  of 
the  same  month.  The  course  chosen  was  the  same 
as  on  the  second  voyage,  and  the  unfailing  trade- 
winds  brought  the  ships  on  the  15th  of  June  to  an 
island  called  Mantinino,  probably  Martinique,  not 
more  than  ten  leagues  distant  from  Dominica. 
The  Admiral  had  been  instructed  not  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola  upon  his  way  out,  probably  for  fear  of 
further  commotions  there  until  Ovando  should  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  confusion 
ten  times  worse  confounded  into  which  Bobadilla's 
misgOYemment  had  thrown  that  island.  Columbus 
might  stop  there  on  his  return,  but  not  on  his  out- 
ward voyage.  His  intention  had,  therefore,  been, 
on  reaching  the  cannibal  islands,  to  steer  for 
Jamaica,  thence  make  the  short  run  to  ^^Coclun 
China,"  and  then  turn  southwards.  But  as  one  of 
his  caravels  threatened  soon  to  become  unmanage- 
able, he  thought  himself  justified  in  touching  at 
San  Domingo  long  enough  to  hire  a  sound  vessel 
in  place  of  her.  Ovando  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment there  in  April,  and  a  squadron  of  26  or  28 
ships,  containing  Roldan  and  Bobadilla,  with  huge 
quantities  of  gold  wrung  from  the  enslaved  Indians, 
was  ready  to  start  for  Spain  about  the  end  of  June. 
In  one  of  these  ships  were  4,000  pieces  of  gold  des- 
tined for  Columbus,  probably  a  part  of  the  reim- 
bursement that  had  been  promised  him.  On  the 
29th  of  June  the  Admiral  arrived  in  the  harbour 
and  stated  the  nature  of  his  errand.  At  the  same 
time,  as  his  practised  eye  had  detected  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  hurricane,  he  requested 
permission  to  stay  in  the  harbour  until  it  should 
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be  oTer,  and  lie  furtJieimore  sent  to  the  commander 
of  the  fleet  a  friendly  warning  not  to  venture  out 
to  sea  at  present.  His  requests  and  lus  waminga 
were  alike  treated  with  contumely.  He  oohmbiuBoi 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  ^S^bL 
did  so  in  great  indignation.  As  his  ^><»i'v»- 
first  care  was  for  the  approaching  tempest,  he  did 
not  go  far  but  found  safe  anchorage  in  a  sheltered 
and  secluded  cove,  where  his  vessels  rode  the  storm 
with  difiBculty  but  without  serious  damage.  Mean- 
while the  governor's  great  fleet  had  rashly  put  out 
to  sea,  and  was  struck  with  fatal  fuiy  by  wind  and 
wave.  Twenty  or  more  ships  went  to  the  bottom, 
with  Bobadilla,  Boldan,  and  most  of  the  Admiral's 
principal  enemies,  besides  all  the  ill-gotten  treas- 
ure; five  or  six  shattered  caravels,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, found  their  way  back  to  San  Domingo;  of 
all  the  fleet,  only  one  ship  arrived  safe  and  sound 
in  Spain,  and  diat,  says  Ferdinand,  was  the  one 
that  had  on  board  lus  father's  gold.  Truly  it 
was  such  an  instance  of  poetical  justice  as  one  does 
not  often  witness  in  this  world.  ^^We  will  not 
inquire  now,"  says  Las  Casas,  who  witnessed  the 
affair,  ^^into  this  remarkable  divine  judgment,  for 
at  the  last  day  of  the  world  it  will  be  made  quite 
dear  to  us."  ^  If  such  judgments  were  more  often 
visited  upon  the  right  persons,  perhaps  the  ways  of 
Providence  would  not  have  so  generally  come  to  be 
regarded  as  inscrutable. 

^  "  Aqneste  tan  gnn  juxdo  de  IXoi  no  enremos  de  eseadrifiallo, 
pnes  en  el  dia  final  deste  mizndo  noe  serd  bien  elaro."  Hitt,  do 
las  Indian^  torn.  iii.  p.  32;  ef.  Vita  deW  Ammira^ioy  cap.  IxxxriL 
Am  Las  Cans  was  then  in  San  Domingo,  haring  oome  oat  in  Ovaa- 
do*a  fleet,  and  ae  Ferdinand  Gofaanbas  was  with  his  father,  tha 
^       taetimon  J  is  vary  direotf 
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The  hurricane  was  followed  by  a  dead  calm,  dmv 
ing  which  the  Admiral's  ships  were  carried  by  tihe 
currents  into  the  group  of  tiny  islands 
Cape  Hondo-  called  the  Queen's  Gardens,  on  the 
south  side  of  Cuba.  With  the  first  far 
Yourable  breeze  he  took  a  southwesterly  course,  in 
order  to  strike  that  Cochin-Chinese  coast  farther 
down  toward  the  Malay  peninsula.  This  brought 
him  directly  to  the  island  of  Guanaja  and  to  Cape 
Honduras,  which  he  thus  reached  without  approach- 
ing the  Yucatan  channel.^ 

Upon  the  Honduras  coast  the  Admiral  found 
evidences  of  semi-eivilizadon  with  which  he  was 
much  elated,  —  such  as  copper  knives  and  hatchets, 
pottery  of  skilled  and  artistic  workmanship,  and 
cotton  garments  finely  woven  and  beautifully  dyed. 
Here  the  Spaniards  first  tasted  the  chicha^  or  maize 
beer,  and  marvelled  at  the  heavy  clubs,  armed  with 
sharp  blades  of  obsidian,  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  Cortes  were  by  and  by  to  become  unpleasantly 
acquainted.  The  people  here  wore  cotton  clothes, 
and,  according  to  Ferdinand,  the  women  covered 
themselves  as  carefully  as  the  Moorish  women  of 
Granada.^  On  inquiring  as  to  the  sources  of  gold 
and  other  wealth,  the  Admiral  was  now  referred  to 
the  west,  evidently  to  Yucatan  and  Gruatemala,  or, 
as  he  supposed,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gan- 
ges.    Evidently  the  way  to  reach  these  countries 

^  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  g^ve  some  reasons  for  snpposiap 
that  the  Admiral  had  learned  the  existence  of  tJie  Tneatan  chan- 
nel from  the  pUot  Ledesma,  oonpled  vith  information  which  made 
it  unlikely  that  a  passage  into  Uie  Indian  ooean  would  be  fooad 
that  way.    See  below,  vol.  ii.  p.  02. 

*  Vita  deW  Ammiraglioj  cap.  IzzxviiL 
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WB8  to  keep  the  land  on  the  starboard  and  search 
for  the  passage  between  the  Eden  continent  and 
the  Malay  peninsula.^  This  course  at  first  led 
Columbus  eastward'  for  a  greater  number  of  leagues 
than  he  could  have  relished.  Wind  and  current 
were  dead  against  him,  too;  and  when,  after  forty 
days  of  wretched  weather,  he  succeeded  in  doub- 
ling the  cape  which  marks  on  that  coast  cnwGnMiM 
the  end  of  Honduras  and  the  beginning  ^^^^ 
of  Nicaragua,  and  found  it  turning  square  to  the 
south,  it  was  doubtless  joy  at  this  auspicious 
change  of  direction,  as  well  as  the  sudden  relief 
from  head-winds,  that  prompted  him  to  name  that 
bold  prominence  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks 
to  God. 

As  the  ships  proceeded  southward  in  the  direction 
of  Yeragua,  evidences  of  the  kind  of  semi-civiliza- 
tion which  we  recognize  as  characteristio  of  that 
part  of  aboriginal  America  grew  more  and  more 
numerous.  Great  houses  were  seen,  built  of  ^^  stone 
and  lime,"  or  perhaps  of  rubble  stone  with  adobe 
mortar.  Walls  were  adorned  with  carvings  and 
piotographs.  Mummieswere  found  ina  Th.  oomi  o< 
good  state  of  preservation*  There  were  '^•'■•^ 
signs  of  abundant  gold;  the  natives  wore  plates 

1  Ining  (toI.  iL  pp.  386,  887)  seems  to  think  it  strange  that 
Golnmbns  did  not  at  once  ton  westward  and  oiromnnaTigate 
Yucatan.  But  if  —  as  Irring  supposed  —  Golnmbns  had  not  seen 
the  Yucatan  channel,  and  regarded  the  Honduras  coast  as  contin- 
uous with  that  of  Cuba,  he  could  only  expect  by  turning  west- 
ward to  be  carried  back  to  Gape  Alpha  and  Omega,  where  he  had 
already  been  twice  before !  In  the  next  chapter,  however,  I  shall 
show  that  Golnmbns  may  have  shaped  his  course  in  aooordanoe 
wiUi  the  adTice  of  the  pilot  Ledesma. 
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of  it  hung  by  cotton  cords  about  their  necks,  and 
were  ready  to  exchange  pieces  worth  a  hundred 
ducats  for  tawdry  European  trinkets.  From  these 
people  Columbus  heard  what  we  should  call  tito 
first  ^^news  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  though  it  had  no 
such  meaning  to  his  mind.  From  what  he  heard 
he  understood  that  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  pe- 
ninsula, and  that  there  was  another  sea  on  the  other 
side,  by  gaining  which  he  might  in  ten  days  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.^  By  proceeding  on  his 
present  course  he  would  soon  come  to  a  ^^nanow 
place  "  between  the  two  seas*  There  was  a  curious 
equivocation  here.  No  doubt  the  Tndians  wers 
honest  and  correct  in  what  they  tried  to  tell  Co- 
lumbus. But  by  the  ^^  narrow  place  "  they  meant 
narrow  land,  not  narrow  water;  not  a  strait  whicb 

FniitiMs  connected  but  an  isthmus  which  divided 
g»r^h torttui  ^^  ^^  gQ33^  ^^^  ^^  g^^|.  ^£  Malaoca, 

^*'^'  but  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  I  ^  Columbus, 

of  course,  understood  them  to  mean  the  strait  for 
which  he  was  looking,  and  in  his  excitement  at 
approachmg  the  long-expected  goal  he  pressed  on 
without  waiting  to  verify  the  reports  of  gold  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  thing  that  could  be  dcuie 
at  any  tune.^    By  the  5th  of  December,  however, 

^  NaYairete,  Coftoctbn  de  viagu^  torn,  i  p.  209. 

'  Vita  deW  Ammira^io^  cap,  Ixttit.  ;  Hmnboldi,  Krnmtm  O^ 
(ijue,  torn,  i  p.  860. 

*  "Nothing  Qonld  eyinee  mon  dearly  lus  geoataoB  amlnlaaB 
than  hmTying  in  this  brief  manner  along  a  ooest  where  wealtk 
was  to  be  gathered  at  every  itep,  for  the  pnipose  of  aeeking  a 
strait  which,  however  it  might  produoe  vast  benefit  to  manViiiH, 
oonld  yield  little  else  to  himself  than  the  glory  of  the  disooveiy.*' 
Irving's  Columbus,  vdL  ii  p.  400.     In  this  voyage,  however. 
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reached  a  point  on  the  isthmus,  a  few 
leagaes  east  of  Puerto  Bello,  without  finding  the 
strait,  he  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  crews, 
and  retraced  his  course  to  Yeragua.  If  the  strait 
could  not  be  found,  the  next  best  tidings  to  cany 
home  to  Spain  would  be  the  certain  information 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  mines,  and  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  settlement  here  which  might 
serve  as  a  base  for  future  operations.  toiiiAk«»Mt. 
Three  months  of  misery  followed.  Many 
of  the  party  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  the 
stock  of  food  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  ships 
were  pierced  by  worms  until  it  was  feared  there 
would  be  no  means  left  for  going  home.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
return  to  Hispaniola.^  In  order  to  allow  for  the 
strong  westerly  currents  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the 
Admiral  first  sailed  eastward  ahnost  to  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  and  then  turned  to  the  north.  The  allow- 
ance was  not  enough,  however.  The  ships  were 
again  carried  into  the  Queen's  Gardens,  where 
they  were  caught  in  a  storm  and  nearly  beaten  to 
pieces.  At  length,  on  St.  John's  eve,  June  28, 
1503,  the  crazy  wrecks  —  now  full  of  water  and 
unable  to  sail  another  league  —  were  beached  on 

exprew  pnzpoae  from  the  start  was  to  find  the  strait  of  Malacca 
as  a  passage  to  the  very  same  regions  which  had  been  visited  by 
Chmu^  and  Columbus  expected  thus  to  get  wealth  enough  to  equip 
an  army  of  Crusaders.  Iiring's  statement  does  not  correctly  de- 
•eribe  the  Admiral^s  purpose,  and  as  saTonring  of  misplaced  eulogy; 
is  sure  to  provoke  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  captious  critics. 

^  A  graphic  account  of  these  scenes,  in  which  he  took  part, 
is  given  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,   Vita  deW  AmnUragliOj  cap. 
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ihe  coast  of  Jamaica  and  converted  into  a  sort 
Odinmbiu  ®^  TuA&  foitress;  and  while  two  trnsty 
tUpwiMkad.    jjj^j^  were  sent  over  to  San  Domingo  in 

a  canoe,  to  obtain  relief,  Columbus  and  his  party 
remained  shipwrecked  in  Jamaica.  They  waited 
there  a  whole  year  before  it  proved  possible  to  get 
any  relief  from  Ovando.  He  was  a  slippery  knave, 
who  knew  how  to  deal  out  promises  without  taking 
the  first  step  toward  fulfilment. 

It  was  a  terrible  year  that  Columbus  spent  upon 
the  wild  coast  of  Jamaica.  To  all  the  horrors 
AymtfA  inseparable  from  such  a  situation  there 
''^*  was  added  the  horror  of  mutiny.     The 

year  did  not  end  until  there  had  been  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which  the  doughty  Bartholomew  was,  as 
usual,  victorious.  The  ringleader  was  captured, 
and  of  the  other  mutineers  such  as  were  not  slain 
in  the  fight  were  humbled  and  pardoned«  At 
length-  Ovando's  conduct  began  to  arouse  iadigna* 
tion  in  San  Domingo,  and  was  openly  condemned 
from  the  pulpit;  so  that,  late  in  June,  1504,  he 
sent  over  to  Jamaica  a  couple  of  ships  which 
brought  away  the  Admiral  and  his  starving  party* 
Ovando  greeted  the  brothers  Columbus  with  his 
customary  hypocritical  courtesy,  which  they  well 
understood.  During  the  past  year  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  had  been  the  scene  of  atrocities  such 
as  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  history.  I 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  them  in  a  future 
chapter.  Columbus  was  not  dieered  by  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  lost  no  time  in  starting  for 
Spain.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1504,  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage  and  narrow  escape  from  ship* 
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vnreok,  he  landed  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  and 
made  his  ^?ay  to  Seville.     Queen  laa-  iMtmtarato 
bella  was  then  on   her  death-bed,  and  ^^'^ 
breathed  her  last  just  nineteen  days  later. 

The  death  of  the  queen  deprived  Columbus  of 
the  only  protector  who  could  stand  between  him 
and  Fonseca.  The  reimbursement  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  suffered  at  that  man^s  hands  waa 
never  made.  The  last  eighteen  months  of  the 
Admiral's  fife  were  spent  in  sickness  and  poverty* 
Accumulated  hardship  and  disappointment  had 
broken  him  down,  and  he  died  on  Ascen-  DMtbocoo- 
sion  day,  May  20,  1506,  at  Valladofid.  '^^ 
So  fittle  heed  was  taken  of  his  passing  away  that 
the  local  annals  of  that  city,  ^^  which  give  almost 
eveiy  insignificant  event  from  1388  to  1589,  day 
by  day,  do  not  mention  it."^  His  remains  were 
buried  in  ihe  Franciscan  monastery  at  ValladoKd, 
whence  they  were  removed  in  1518  to  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Las  Cuevas,  at  Seville,  where  the  body  of 
his  son  Diego,  second  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  was  buried  in  1526.  Ten  years  after  this 
date,  the  bones  of  father  and  son  were  removed  to 
Hispaniola,  to  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo; 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  Havana. 
The  result  of  so  many  removak  has  been  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  ashes  now  reposing  at 
Havana  are  really  those  of  Columbus  and  his  son; 
and  over  this  question  there  has  been  muc^h  critical 
discussion,  of  a  sort  that  we  may  cheerfully  leave 
to  those  who  like  to  spend  their  time  over  such 
trivialities. 

>,  Note§  on  Cclumbtu,  New  York,  1866,  p.  78^ 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
at  some  date  unspecified,  had  granted  to  Colum- 
bus, as  a  legend  for  his  coat-of-arms,  the  noble 
motto:  — 

A  CastUla  y  A  Leon 
NuftYo  mnndo  did  Colon, 

f.  6.  ^^To  Castile-and-Leon  Columbus  gave  a  New 
World; "  and  we  are  further  told  that,  when  the 
«*  Knaro  Admiral's  bones  were  removed  to  Seville, 

Mundo,"  ijjig  n^otto  was,  by  order  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, inscribed  upon  his  tomb.^  This  tradition 
crumbles  under  the  touch  of  historical  criticism. 
The  Admiral's  coat-of-arms,  as  finally  emblazoned 
under  his  own  inspection  at  Seville  in  1502,  quar- 
ters the  royal  Castle-and-Lion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  with  his  own  devices  of  five  anchors,  and  a 
group  of  golden  islands  with  a  bit  of  Terra  Firma, 
upon  a  blue  sea.  But  there  is  no  legend  of  any 
sort,  nor  is  anything  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Las 
Casas  or  Bemaldez  or  Peter  Martyr.  The  first 
allusion  to  such  a  motto  is  by  Oviedo,  in  1536, 
who  gives  it  a  somewhat  different  turn :  — 

For  CaBtilla  y  por  Leon 
NueTO  mnndo  halM  Colon, 

t.  e.  ^^For  Castile-and-Leon  Columbus  found  a 
New  World."  But  the  other  form  is  no  doubt  the 
better,  for  Ferdinand  Columbus,  at  some  time  not 
later  than  1537,  had  adopted  it,  and  it  may  be  read 
to-day  upon  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville. 
The  time-honoured  tradition  has  evidently  trans- 

^  Vita  del  Ammiraglio,  cap.  crii.  Thia  is  nnqnestionably  a 
glo0B  of  the  translator  Ulloa.  CI.  Haniase,  CkrisUpKe  Colombo 
torn.  iL  pp.  177-179. 
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ferred  to  the  father  the  legend  adopted,  if  not  ori> 
g^iuUjr  devised,  by  his  son. 


Bot  vhj  is  this  mere  question  of  heraldry  a  matter 
c^  importaiice  for  the  historian?  Simply  becanse 
it  fnmishea  one  of  the  most  striking  among  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  tliat  at  no  time  daring 
tlie  life  of  CoimnbuB,  nor  for  some  years  after  his 
death,  did  anybody  nse  the  phrase  "Nev  World  " 
vith  conscious  reference  to  kla  discoreries.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  their  true  sigtuficance  had  not  yet 
bcf^  to  davn  upon  the  mind  of  any  Toyager  or  any 
writer.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  found  a  new 
route  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  west,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  this  achievement  he  bad  discovered  some 
new  islands  and  a  bit  or  bits  of  Terra  I^^mia  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  commercial  valoe.  To  group 
these  items  of  discovery  into  an  organic  whole,  and 
to  ascertain  that  they  belonged  to  a  whole  quite 
distinct  from  the  Old  World,  required  the  work 
of  many  other  discoverers,  companions  and  succes- 
sors to  Columbus.    In  the  following  chapter  I  shall 
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endeavour  to  show  how  the  conception  of  the  New 
World  was  thus  originated  and  at  length  became 
developed  into  the  form  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar. 


